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THe ups and downs of political life have often baffled the most in- 
genious calculations, as Bolingbroke was not the first to remark. 
The sudden conclusion of the war in the East, and the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, have certainly done something, how much 
it is difficult to say, towards giving a moribund Government a fresh 
lease of life. It is true that the leaders of the Opposition accept 
on this point the policy of the Cabinet, and have no fault to find 
with it. But their approval was reserved until the Russian fleet 
had been destroyed, and the form of statesmanship which waits upon 
events, though sometimes inevitable, and in this case perfectly justi- 
fiable, loses with the risk of discredit the chance of triumph. Had 
Japan been defeated by Russia, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith, if they could not say ‘ We told you so,’ could at least 
have said, ‘ We have nothing to do with it.’ This natural reserve is 
often as patriotic asit is prudent. Forno one outside the Cabinet, and 
perhaps not everyone inside it, can fully estimate the forces which 
control foreign affairs. I have never been one of those who thought 
that the relations of this country with her neighbours, either in Europe 
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or in Asia, could be altogether removed from the sphere of party. 
surke’s celebrated definition certainly covers them. ‘ Party is a 
body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours the 
national interest upon some particular principle in which they are 
all agreed.’ But then (and it is a big but) those who attack the foreign 
policy of a Government must be clearly persuaded in their own minds 
that they know enough to condemn it. If there be any reasonable 
doubt, they should give the benefit to men who know more than they 
do. Cases may of course arise, as, for example, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
defence of Turkey, when Burke’s ‘ particular principle in which they 
are all agreed’ admits with Liberals of no compromise or doubt. 
Had ‘ splendid isolation,’ the avoidance of all alliances, been an article 
of the Liberal faith, like the right of the Sultan’s Christian subjects 
to freedom, all other arguments would have had to give way. The 
conclusion of the Japanese Treaty in 1902 raised no such general 
doctrine, and grave indeed would have been the mistake of opposing 
it. Against its renewal now no one in England has a word to say. 
Three years ago things were very different, and the Foreign Secre- 
tary is entitled to the credit of his foresight. When we remember 
that he also negotiated the Treaty with France, we must consider 
that he is what the late Mr. Rhodes would have called a valuable 
asset to the Government. There are indeed two Lord Lansdownes. 
There is Lord Lansdowne the Retaliationist, the Big Revolver Man, 
producing in the House of Lords a neat little bundle of fly-blown 
fallacies, which many boys in the first hundred at Eton could refute 
without difficulty before breakfast. There is also the accomplished 
diplomatist, watching with a keen eye for every opportunity to com- 
bine the protection of British interests with the maintenance of 
peace. This combination is the real value of the new Alliance, and 
to Lord Lansdowne belongs the honour of making it before Japan 
had become one of the great powers of the world. Enére les aveugles 
leborgne est roi. It is not among his own colleagues that Lord Lans- 
downe has any reason to fear competition. But in tracing the connec- 
tion of England and Japan we must go a little further back. It was the 
late Lord Elgin who made the first treaty with Japan in the year 1858, 
when the feudal system still prevailed there. That was a commercial 
arrangement only, though it had important consequences, for it intro- 
duced Japan to the civilisation of the West. When Lord Rosebery 
was at the Foreign Office in 1894, he took an equally significant step 
of a different kind by abolishing the capitulations, and recognising 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese courts over British subjects in return 
for freedom of travel and trade. After the war with China Lord 
Rosebery, being then Prime Minister, took a still more decisive course. 
He refused to join the combination of European Powers which under 
Russia’s influence prevented Japan from acquiring Korea as the 
result of he: victories over China. From that time Japan has regarded 
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England as her friend, and therefore both parties, if that matters, 
are entitled to claim a share in securing her friendship. Lord Lans- 
downe, however, is the real author of the policy which rests upon 
Anglo-Japanese co-operation in the East, and if the Government 
went out of office to-morrow, he at least would have no cause for 
repentance. It is not likely that his colleagues, always excepting 
the Prime Minister, had much to do with the business. There are 
Liberals who would not be at all sorry to see Lord Lansdowne remain 
it the Foreign Office, whatever the result of the next General Election, 
if only he were a Free Trader. One need not be a Nipponomaniac, one 
need not exclaim ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a heathen ’ at the 
sight of a Japanese Plenipotentiary in a picture paper, to feel the 
importance of this new understanding. Seldom, perhaps never, in 
the history of the world, has any power displayed so suddenly and 
unexpectedly such singular aptitude for diplomacy and for war. The 
war speaks for itself. The Russian army is demoralised, and the 
Russian navy is gone. The diplomatic victory may seem to be with 
Russia. But that is a delusion. [Inasmuch as popular rejoicings 
over the peace are forbidden in Russia, there is at least some 
colour for the theory that Nicholas the Second, a very inferior 
edition of Nicholas the First, desired a continuance of the war. God 
forgive himif he did. The horrors of modern warfare are only weakened 
by rhetorical descriptions. Mr. Maurice Baring’s Wwh the Russians 
in Manchuria is more effective in its severe restraint than any amount 
of agonising detail. Three or four pages of it, the only pages which 
deal with the subject, are enough to show the immensity of torture 
which peace has spared. 

The sole credit for peace belongs to the Japanese Government, 
who proved themselves as wise and prudent as they were generous 
and humane. To fight for money until there was no money left to 
fight for would have injured both Powers, and involved enormous cost. 
As it is, Japan has raised herself to a position which a couple of years 
ago would have appeared the wildest of dreams. Half a convict 
island, even though it be the less icy half, may not seem very magnifi- 
cent. But thereis Port Arthur ; there is Dalny ; there is Korea. The 
Russians are to clear, bag and baggage, out of Manchuria, and Japan 
has taken her place as the paramount Power in China. If Charles 
Pearson were alive, he would have a good deal to say about the Yellow 


Peril. Lord Lansdowne has taken the more practical course of recognis- 


ing accomplished facts, and even anticipating them. That the alliance 
was the cause of the peace is too broad a statement to be accurate. 
Lord Lansdowne would not have made one a condition of the other. 
Yet, when so much is put down to the President of the United States, 
Englishmen may be pardoned for reflecting that nations are more apt 
to consult their allies than mere strangers. If the President brought 
the belligerents together, it may well be that the British Government 
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prevented the renewal of the war. An alliance on equal terms with 
the first naval Power in the world is, even in the flush of victory, a 
considerable achievement for Japan. The treaty of 1902 was limited 
and specific in scope. The treaty of 1905 is much wider and more 
comprehensive. Just half a century ago the Cabinet of Lord Palmer- 
ston decided to continue a war with Russia for the purpose of regu- 
lating the number of Russian ships in the Black Sea. Such, at least, 
was the ostensible reason for breaking off the Conference of Vienna. 
The real reason was Louis Napoleon’s dread of his own troops if 
they came home without taking Sebastopol. Happily the Mikado 
had no such fears, and has set an example of magnanimity to Chris- 
tian Sovereigns. His troops, by land and sea, have won victories 
enough and to spare. His ally, though not a party to the conflict, 
was able to exert a pacific influence all the stronger for being dis- 
interested. The great French scholar, M. Victor Bérard, in his 
popular work, The Russian Empire and the Czardom, makes a peculiarly 
unfortunate prediction. ‘The war over,’ he says, ‘ Manchuria re- 
covered or lost, the Dalai-Lama under the hand of the Czar will be 
the best instrument of the Russo-Japanese alliance, or of the Russian 
revenge, of which one can foretell, without being a great prophet, 
that England will pay the cost.’ Prophets, great or small, are apt to 
go wrong, but they seldom go quite so wrong as that. The expedi- 
tion to Thibet might be compared, for the practical advantages which 
have accrued from it, with the good old Duke of York’s march of 
ten thousand men up the hill and down again. But the alliance of 
Japan is with England, not with Russia, and it is Russia who has to 
pay the bill. That the consequence predicted by M. Bérard might 
have followed if there had been no treaty with England is likely 
enough. That is just one of the contingencies against which states- 
men guard, and Lord Lansdowne has guarded. Alliances, like hypo- 
theses, are not to be multiplied. Other things being equal, perfect 
freedom of action is a good thing in itself. But England has never 
been able to ignore the position of Russia in the East. A Russian 
invasion of Afghanistan, for instance, has for the last thirty years 
been recognised by both parties in England as necessitating immediate 
war. It was the intrusion of Russia in China, and her evident deter- 
mination to remain there, which led to the war concluded last month. 
Common hostility to Russia is an insufficient and undesirable ground 
of agreement. As Mr. Pitt said, to regard one country as the natural 
enemy of another is weak and childish. But, since there are now three 
great Eastern Powers, the joint action of two is the best security 
for peace in the absence of complete harmony among the three. 
That is not an unapproachable ideal. The most Liberal newspaper 
in Russia justifies Lord Lansdowne by lamenting that its country has 
lost the chance taken by England. It may well be that the British 
alliance with Japan would, under quite conceivable conditions, have 
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renewed and strengthened the understanding between France and 
Russia in a manner not altogether agreeable to ourselves. But here, 
again, Lord Lansdowne has provided against untoward events by the 
Anglo-French Agreement. Not for many years has the Foreign 
Office been guided on a consistent and intelligible plan. Lord Salis- 
bury was an excellent Foreign Minister in his day; but after 1895 
his hold upon affairs seemed to relax, and his ignorance of South 
Africa after the Raid was lamentable. The cardinal point in Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy, which dates from the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, was agreement with the Central Powers, as they are called, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Their union, which afterwards 
became the Triple Alliance, including Italy, was to him ‘ glad tidings 
of great joy.’ ‘The Austrian sentinel is on the ramparts,’ he said 
in 1885, when Servia and Bulgaria were at war. A few years later 
his object had become Germany alone, and Heligoland was given 
her in consideration of the German Protectorate over Zanzibar. 
Those were the days when ‘spheres of influence’ were established 
throughout Africa, and France was sarcastically congratulated upon 
having secured in such large quantities the ‘light soil’ of the Sahara. 
Germanism was at its height when the South African war broke 
out, and may be said to have culminated in Mr. Chamberlain’s famous 
speech at Leicester six years ago, when he denounced France, inviting 
her to ‘mend her manners,’ and declared, after an interview with 
the German Emperor, that we could have no quarrel with our German 
friends. Even Mr. Chamberlain, though in a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, would hardly say that now. States- 
men are not to be condemned for changing with the times, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy is entirely different from Lord Salisbury’s. France 
is at present the best friend, with the possible exception of Italy, that 
England has in Europe, and by Lord Lansdowne’s skilful management 
all differences of opinion with our nearest neighbour have been re- 
moved. It is possible, and may be argued, that the treaty of 1902 
with Japan procured the neutrality of the French Republic in the 
recent war; for although the understanding between France and 
Russia had by that time been considerably weakened, it was not, 
and perhaps is not yet, quite at an end. On the other hand, the 
relations between France and Germany, never really cordial since 
1870, have been ominously strained by German interference with 
Morocco. That restless potentate, William the Second, annoyed by 
the neglect of France to communicate with him on the subject of her 
agreement with England, chose the French Protectorate of Morocco 
on which to pick a quarrel, through Count Biilow, with M. Delcasse. 
M. Delcassé’s refusal of the proposed Conference was not supported 
by his colleagues, and that most able Minister resigned. M. Rouvier, 
Premier with the foreign portfolio, has consented to the German 
proposal without thereby smoothing a difficult situation. In the 
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Conference France is sure of British support as a return for her hand- 
some conduct about Egypt and Newfoundland. One result of the war, 
however, must not be forgotten. A decline in the strength of Russia 
involves, if other things are equal, a corresponding addition to the 
strength of Germany. One need not regard the treaty with France 
as directed against the German or any other Power. The pacific 
influence of the King has helped his Ministers through all their 
international arrangements. But the foresight which provided against 
a substitution of German for Russian preponderance on the Continent 
cannot be too highly praised. 

The alliance with Japan would have lasted without renewal till 
the beginning of 1907, and could not then have been terminated by 
either party without twelve months’ notice to the other. The Govern- 
ment had good reason to believe that their successors, even if Liberal, 
would renew the treaty. Yet all the evidence shows that Lord 
Lansdowne was wise to take time by the forelock. The peace has, 
not unnaturally, been ill received in Japan, where people expected 
better terms than they have got, and this new treaty with England, 
signed as it was before peace had been concluded, must tell on the 
Mikado’s side. 

A renewal of fighting on any pretext would be the greatest mis- 
fortune for the world, and especially for British commerce. The 
presence of Russia in China was unfavourable to foreign trade, 
the Russian tariff being viciously Protective, much like the tariff 
of the United Kingdom eighty years ago. The Japanese have 
studied political economy, as well as most other things, and though 
the ‘open door’ is a cant phrase which may mean much or little, 
Japan is enlightened enough to encourage the trade of other countries 
as well as her own with China. That the prosperity of one nation 
must be injurious to others is a fallacy which may be held at Bir- 
mingham, but does not pass muster at Tokio or Yokohama. The 
general unrest and disturbance of Russia, though good, in the shape 
of more liberty, may come out of them, are serious evils in themselves. 
It is not the least of the blessings this peace confers that the Czar and 
his advisers will have leisure to deal with disorder at home in some 
more intelligent way than mere repression. The blind hatred of 


Russia expressed in a few English newspapers does not represent 
public opinion. However uncongenial despotism may be to the 
English people, they can understand that Russia has traditions, 
political and religious, which unfit her for manhood suffrage and 
equal electoral districts. Protestants can respect, if they de not 
understand, the feelings of Catholics for the Pope, and the Emperor 
of ‘Holy Russia’ is a spiritual as well as a temporal chief. Count 


‘Tolstoi, in those eloquent, imaginative, strangely moving letters which 
look like messages from another world in the columns of the Z7imes, 
gives no hope for Russia, or for any other country, except the destruc- 
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tion of all public authority and all private property whatever. 
M. Witte, though not a man of genius, is a more practical person ; 
and if he can regain the confidence of the Czar some solid reforms may 
ensue. It is not desirable that the Russian Empire should become 
a derelict Power, or that people should go about asking what the 
Russian Government means. Nothing can be more foolish than 
for Englishmen to exult over the troubles of Russia. There are 
Russian armies in Turkestan, and if they got out of hand there might 
be serious trouble. The highest military authorities in India believed 
last winter that the conclusion of peace between Russia and Japan 
would be a critical moment for the north-west frontier. That is a 
consideration which may well have been in Lord Lansdowne’s mind, 
and in Mr. Balfour’s, when the Japanese Alliance was renewed. The 
Prime Minister is an amateur strategist, as well as an amateur econo- 
mist, and he told the House of Commons that he regarded this spot 
1s the vulnerable point of the British Empire. Afghanistan is, of 
course, the buffer. But the Indian Government is understood not to 
have the same confidence in the present Amir as it had in Abdur 
Rahman. Perhaps the fault is not altogether with the Amir. The 
Afghans are an isolated people, very jealous of their independence. 
Lord Dufferin, after his historic consultation with Abdur Rahman 
in 1885, agreed to supply him with arms and money, and to protect 
him against invasion, which could of course only be Russian, if he 
submitted his foreign policy to British control. Lord Dufferin never 
contemplated, any more than Lord Ripon before him, the slightest 
interference between the Amir and his subjects, or with the disposition 
he chose to make of his own defensive forces. Lord Curzon was 
not equally punctilious, and it is said that his inspection of Afghan 
fortifications provoked native jealousy, if not alarm. 

There are also different reasons why the situation should be very 
carefully considered just now. The second part of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty has not been quite so prosperous as the first. Nothing 
could well have been more mischievous than the full publication, 
for which the Secretary of State is responsible, of the sharp and 
vehement controversy between the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief. The partition of Bengal, whether expedient in itself or not, 
has excited a good deal of discontent among the vocal class of Euro- 
peanised Bengalis. These, however, are comparative trifles. The 
striking and repeated successes of Japan over Russia, of a wholly 
Eastern over a partly Western Power, must have an effect upon the 
native races of India. On the one hand, Russia is the traditionary 
rival of England in the East. But, on the other, it had become an 
article of belief that in the long run, if there were an appeal to force, 
the East must give way to the West. It is peculiarly fortunate that 
in such circumstances the paramount Power should appear as the 
open and declared ally of the victorious Japanese. Even the British 
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Army, if we may trust Lord Roberts, shows signs of succumbing to 

the successive reforms of Mr. St. John Brodrick and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, magis partum quam similium. Recruiting for the long 
service, which an Indian army requires, has not been encouraged by 
the schemes and efforts of the Minister who regards his political 
opponents as the enemies of England. When Lord Rosebery was 
in office, he set himself, with excellent reason, to promote a friendly 
understanding with Russia. But since those days Japan has become 
a new factor in the Eastern problem, and it is Lord Lansdowne’s 
sovereign merit to have taken prompt advantage of it for the benefit 
of his own country. No Foreign Secretary has ever more carefully 
abstained from the use of irritating language, and from the aggressive, 
inconsiderate behaviour which goes by the name of jingoism. Instead 
of talking, he has acted. To lead the House of Lords is perhaps not 
quite in his line, except so far as suavity of demeanour constitutes 
leadership. But in the Foreign Office, which is a more important 
place, he has earned the gratitude of the whole country. Lord Salis- 
bury was as prudent there as he was reckless everywhere else. 
Prudence, however, is not the whole duty of Foreign Secretaries. 
It is also essential that they should look ahead, and not be taken by 
surprise, as Lord Granville was in 1870, and Lord Salisbury in 1899. 
The key of India, said Lord Beaconsfield, is not in Kandahar, nor in 
Herat, but in London. He meant that the British Cabinet must 
always be primarily responsible for the defence of the north-west 
frontier. Lord Lansdowne has been Governor-General of India him- 
self, and understands the necessities of the case. So many silly 
people have raised the Russian scare without reason or knowledge 
that it has come to be treated as a mere bogey. But the death of 
Abdur Rahman did really change the situation for the worse, and 
involve a fresh review of it. He was a strong and an unscrupulous 
chieftain, who kept faith with the Indian Government, and made 
himself obeyed by his subjects without the slightest hesitation in 
the means he employed. His successor is not equally strong on the 
throne, and the hand of this Amir may at any time be forced by 
rebellion. It is therefore necessary that India should be in the last 
resort defensible as though Afghanistan did not exist, and Russia 
were conterminous with the dominions of the British Crown. 

The unfortunate riots at Tokio have occurred at an inconvenient 
time. Serious and destructive as the revolution in the Caucasus has 
been, and is, nothing which happens in Russia can now excite sur- 
prise. But Japan has behaved since the commencement of the war in 
so exemplary a manner that the demolition of Christian churches in the 
capital comes as a shock. Christianity is the religion of England, 
as well as of Russia, and the Japanese have seldom disgraced them- 
selves, as the Russian Government often has, by religious persecution. 
The gravest objection to the terms of peace from the Japanese point of 
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view is that they provide no security against a renewal of the war. It is 
therefore much to be regretted that the articles of the new treaty with 
England could not have been immediately and officially published. For 
one of their most valuable qualities is the guarantee they furnish for the 
maintenance of the present position. It was Russian interference with 
China which provoked the Japanese ultimatum, and to prevent a re- 
petition of the horrors which ensued should be the highest object of 
diplomacy. Great Britain and Japan, acting together, can ensure that 
end as no other Powers could. If the position of Christians in Japan 
were really threatened, the alliance would be strained, and for that 
reason, if for no other, the Government of the Mikado may be trusted to 
guard against such a catastrophe. Critics of the original treaty were in 
the habit of asking what it did for this country. The advantages 
derived from it by Japan, they said, were obvious. But a treaty 
should be mutual, and where did we come in? One answer, of course, 
is that, as things have turned out, we have gained the friendship of 
the rising Power in the East. But the new treaty is a better answer 
still. That which was limited has become general, and a pacific 
alliance has secured to the passive ally some share in the fruits of 
victory. It is not difficult to understand the feelings of the discon- 
tented Japanese. Their army and their navy have been the admira- 
tion of the world. Their achievements by land and sea are unsur- 
passed. As the result of all this heroism, with its accompanying 
loss of life, they see the defeated adversary almost dictating her own 
terms. They will not even be indemnified for any part of the taxation 
which the expenses of the war entail. The best answer to their 
natural complaints is that they have a solid safeguard against a 
recurrence of the struggle in the support of a navy superior even to 
their own. Help, in the ordinary sense, they do not want. They can 
give a good account of theirenemies. Although their national resources 
have been strained, and their losses have been heavy, yet in Manchuria 
alone they have gained ample opportunities for developing their energies 
by material enterprise. The case of Russia is very different. That vast, 
muddy, turbulent sea called the Russian Empire is stirred to its depths. 
Its waters cast up mire and dirt. Whether the Czar falls into good 
hands and grants a reasonable amount of reform, or falls into bad 
hands and refuses it, no one can depend for years to come upon the 
stability of the Russian Government. It is therefore the more essential 
that England, as an Eastern Power, should have an ally upon whom 
she can reckon in all emergencies. Trouble with Russia has seldom 
come from deliberate policy on her part. The source of the mischief 
has usually been the independent and unauthorised act of some 
Russian commander in Central Asia. If these things happened, as 
they did, when the controlling power at Petersburg was comparatively 
strong, the danger is obviously increased by the weakening of all 
authority which results from the course of the war. The accounts 
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from the Caucasus show that there is nothing to restrain revolt in 
the more distant provinces of the Empire, and that strength there 
belongs to numbers alone. The maintenance of autocracy demands an 
infallible and impregnable autocrat. If Holy Russia can be beaten 
by the infidel, what becomes of the Great White Czar? While Count 
Tolstoi serenely speculates on the irrational character of all force, 
the oil-workers of Baku burn the mulls and throw the manager into 
the fire. Worse disturbances than these can be put down so long as 
the army remains faithful to the Government. But how long that 
will be nobody can say. The unpopularity of the war had begun to 
make conscription almost impossible when the Conference at Ports- 
mouth was arranged. It is possible that peace may bring content- 
ment, and even a Conservative reaction is on the cards. But every 
country which has an interest in Eastern affairs is bound in prudence 
to act on the assumption that anything may happen in Russia. 

The Emperor of Russia is able to boast that he refused to pay an 
indemnity, and that no indemnity has been paid. Even the half of 
Sakhalin which he surrenders has been claimed by Japan for the last 
fifty years. Japan’s real gains are in Korea and Manchuria. The 
Manchurian railway is worth a good many Sakhalins, and not the 
least satisfactory consequence of the peace is the encouragement it 
will give to trade. It cannot be said that England only cultivated 
the friendship of Japan after Japan had become the rising Power of 
the East. Not only Lord Lansdowne in 1902, but Lord Rosebery in 
1894, showed the Mikado’s Government a sympathy and goodwill 
which had a solid as well as a sentimental value. It was time that 
Great Britain should receive on her part some advantage from the 
mutual understanding. The war with China, not the war with Russia, 
was the decisive moment, and this new alliance would have been 
quite impossible if England had joined the great Powers of the Con- 
tinent in putting pressure upon Japan ten years ago. The attempt 
to prop up China failed, and the rising of the Boxers followed. Japan 
then acted with Europe, thus falsifying the theory of the Yellow Peril. 
She has since prevented Russia from taking to herself the spoils of 
the Chinese Empire as that structure fell to pieces. A less vigilant 
diplomacy than Lord Lansdowne’s might have allowed a Russo- 
Japanese alliance to be substituted for the Anglo-Japanese one, 
and in that case the Indian frontier might again have become a 
subject of anxious concern, A country which bad government has 
reduced to civil war, and which has suffered ruinous defeats both 
by land and by sea, may not seem particularly formidable. But 
revolution may lead to military dictatorship, and a military dictator- 
ship must fight or perish. The spreading anarchy of the Russian 
Empire is a misfortune to the world, and nothing can be more foolish 
than to rejoice in it. Wisdom, however, perceives the necessity of 
taking precautions against the forces which anarchy lets loose. Who, 
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where, and what is the Russian Government at the present time ? 
It may be the will of the Czar at Peterhof. It may be some ambitious 
general, whose troops would follow him whither he chose to lead. 
It may prove to reside in the new representative authority contem- 
plated by Count Lamsdorf. It may be (stranger things have happened) 
Father Gapon. Japan, in spite of riots at Tokio, is under settled 
administration, and subject to the law. The discipline, even more 
than the valour, of the Japanese troops accounts for the series of 
victories which they won in eighteen months, without a miscalculation 
or a check. Patriotism and religion have been so often at variance 
that a country whose religion is patriotism has an obvious advantage. 
The great example set by the Mikado and his advisers in concluding 
peace on comparatively unfavourable terms rather than fight for money 
or prestige enhances the value of Japan as an ally. ‘ England,’ said 
Joseph Cowen thirty years ago, ‘ has no earth-hunger, no longing for 
land.’ The subsequent course of history has not altogether supported 
that view. But it is certain that this alliance has no aggressive or 
offensive object. Even Thibet was not annexed to British India when 
a British force was at Lhasa. It was Russia, not Japan, who inter- 
vened in Manchuria. British and Japanese policy in the East is defen- 
sive and pacific. It is to resist encroachments, not to make them. 
The old Liberal objection to European alliances was that they involved 
entanglement in European politics, and sacrificed British interests to 
designs with which the people of these islands had no concern. That 
the safety of India is a British interest nobody can deny. There is, 
of course, no danger of Japan taking Russia’s place as a centre of 
Asiatic disturbance. But asa rival Power to Russia, and a triumphant 
rival, she becomes a force in Asiatic politics which cannot be ignored. 
An alliance between Japan and Russia would have been a source of 
anxiety to the Indian Government. The treaty which Lord Lans- 
downe has concluded is therefore the more valuable as a guarantee. 
England and France in Europe, England and Japan in Asia, are a 
combination which ought to ensure peace. 
HERBERT Pav. 
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THE GERMAN DANGER TO*SOUTH AFRICA 





Durine about two years the Germans have, at enormous expense 
in lives and treasure, been fighting the natives in their South-West 
African colony, and not only has no appreciable progress towards the 
pacification of the country been made, but the tribes in the German 
East African colony also have lately risen in revolt against their 
masters. As will be shown later on, there seems to be some organic 
connection between the two risings. 

Germany’s struggles in Africa are viewed with unmixed satisfaction 
by the German Social Democrats, and by many of Germany’s neigh- 
bours. To thoughtful Englishmen, however, the disturbed state of 
Germany’s African colonies must be a matter of the most serious 
concern, for it might have consequences to the whole of South Africa 
which nobody in this country can contemplate with equanimity. 
The rising in South-West Africa is incalculably dangerous to this 
country, and the restoration of peace at the earliest date concerns 
Great Britain even more than it does Germany. 

The fact that there are only about four thousand white settlers 
in German South Africa, whilst about nine hundred thousand white 
people live in the British South African Colonies, shows that the 
problem of South-West Africa is of far greater importance to Great 
Britain than to Germany, and that the interest of Great Britain in 
peace in South Africa may therefore be said to be more than twenty 
times greater than is that of Germany. Consequently, it seems 
necessary to consider the present position of German South-West 
Africa in all its bearings, and to see what can be done and what must 
at once be done by this country in order to prevent the revolt of the 
natives in the German colonies spreading to British territory. It 
may, of course, be a difficult matter to re-establish peace in South 
Africa without hurting Germany’s susceptibilities. Still, peace in 
South Africa is of such paramount importance to the British Empire 
that we have to do our duty by South Africa even at the risk of 
touching Germany’s pride. 

In order to be able to gauge the South-West African problem, we 
must cast a short glance at the history of that colony. In the seven- 
ties numerous Germans settled in Namaqualand and Damaraland, 
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and as hoth in South-West Africa and in Germany an agitation 
arose for making South-West Africa a German colony, the far-sighted 
Sir Bartle Frere, who at the time was Governor at the Cape, strongly 
recommended to the Home Government that the whole of the South- 
West African coast-line up to the borders of the Portuguese posses- 
sions should be taken under British protection in order to prevent 
it falling into German hands, The British Government, thinking it 
unlikely that Germany contemplated becoming a colonial Power, did 
not act upon Sir Bartle’s advice. In the early eighties Lord Gran- 
ville was asked by the German Ambassador whether the British 
Government laid any claim to what is to-day German South-West 
Africa, As an evasive reply was given, Germany resolved to profit 
by the hesitation shown by the British Government, and somewhat 
unexpectedly notified us that the South-West coast of Africa, from 
the twenty-sixth degree to Cape Frio, had been placed under the 
protection of Germany. Encouraged by the vacillation and hesita- 
tion of a Gladstone Administration, Germany took, in 1884, her first 
step towards becoming a colonial Power, and in the ensuing year 
she rapidly extended her colonial empire. 

At present the German colonies extend over no less than 2,597,180 
square kilometres, an area almost five times larger than is that of the 
German Empire. Nine-tenths of Germany’s colonial area are situated 
in Africa, and the coloured population of Germany’s African colonies 
is distributed over them as follows : 


People 
German East Africa . ; : ‘ , ' . 6,000,000 


Cameroon . : : : ; ; ; ‘ . 8,500,000 


Togo . ° : ‘ ‘ , . : ; - 2,000,000 
German South-West Africa ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 200,000 


Total . ; ‘ , , : . 11,700,000 


The foregoing figures show that the South-West African colony 
contains only one-sixtieth of the African natives who live under 
German rule. If we now look at the map, we find that each of the 
four German colonies in Africa adjoins a very important British 
colony. German East Africa lies between Northern Rhodesia and 
Uganda, Cameroon is the neighbour of British Nigeria, Togo adjoins 
Ashantee, and German South-West Africa touches Rhodesia, Bechuana- 
land and Cape Colony. Therefore it follows that, if the South-West 
Africa revolt should spread to the other German colonies in Africa, 
the very existence of all our most valuable African possessions would 
be endangered. 

Although South-West Africa contains only a small number of 
natives, it has, during more than a decade, caused much trouble to 
Germany. In 1893 and 1894 Germany was at war with the Hottentots 
under Hendrik Witboi ; in 1896 the Khauas Hottentots and Hereros 
revolted ; during 1897 and 1898 Germany fought the Zwartbooi 
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Hottentots ; in 1903 the Bondelzwarts rose ; and at last in 1904 took 
place a frightful rising of the Hereros, who devastated the colony, 
murdered the German settlers by the hundred, and who still are 
unvanquished. Unfortunately, there is no reason for hope that Ger- 
many will soon be able to master the rebellious natives. On the con- 
trary, the best-informed German officials and officers who have recently 
returned from South-West Africa are of opinion that the war may 
continue for years, and the Colonial Office in Berlin seems to share 
that view. 

Germany herself has caused the present rebellion by the short- 
sightedness of her policy and by the incapacity and the harshness of 
her colonial officials. Imagining to found colonies, she created purely 
military settlements in various quarters of the world, and she ad- 
ministered and exploited the lands she occupied, not as if they were 
German property, but as if she was in an enemy’s country. The 
purely military character of Germany’s African colonies may be seen 
from the following table, which has never before been published : 


INHABITANTS OF GERMANY’S AFRICAN CoLONIES 


White and Coloured Soldiers, 
Government Officials, 
Missionaries and Nurses 


Togo. ‘ , ° : 49 267 
Cameroon, . ‘ ‘ ; 408 1,378 
German East Africa . ‘ ‘ 510 8,050 
German South-West Africa . ? ? 

Total : ; F 967 4,695 
Non-Germans . ‘ ; j 244 


Bona-fide White 
Civil Population 


Total Germans. ; ‘ - 72% 


From the foregoing figures it appears that in those of the German 
African colonies for which detailed figures can be given there 
are to every white bona-fide settler, irrespective of nationality, five 
soldiers and officials, for the missionaries and nurses in the German 
colonies may be classed among the officials, whilst there are almost 
seven soldiers and officials to every inhabitant of German nationality. 
If a similar state of affairs prevailed in the British colonies we should 
have to maintain an army of several million men in South Africa 
alone. 

The large army of soldiers and officials in the German colonies 
has to be fed, clothed, housed, and paid, and, as the average colonist 
cannot afford to maintain from five to seven soldiers and officials 


for his personal protection, the German Government has to defray the 


cost of these military settlements. In time of peace the colonies 
cost the German Exchequer on an average considerably more than 
1,000,000/. per annum. The German Government pays, therefore, 
more than 400/. per annum for the protection of each of her 2,500 bona- 
fide colonists who live in all the German colonies. The foregoing 
figures are exclusive of Germany’s expenditure in her Chinese sphere, 
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but if we include her expenses in Shantung in her colonial budget, 
we find that Germany spends upon her colonies 2,000,000/. per annum, 
or 8001. for every bona-fide German settler. 

In the absence of bona-fide settlers, the German colonies in Africa 
produce little that is suitable for export ; therefore Germany’s trade 
with her colonies consists chiefly in the imports which are required 
for feeding, clothing, and housing the soldiers and officials, and 
the few bona-fide traders are chiefly occupied in catering for the 
soldiers. Hence the imports into the German colonies in Africa are 
perpetually more than twice as large as are the exports, notwith- 
standing Germany’s strenuous efforts at increasing the export trade 
of her colonies. 

The numerous German officials and soldiers in the colonies who, 
far from Germany’s effective control, live in laborious idleness and 
consequent ennui, frequently fall a prey to their worst instincts, or 
they busy themselves by wantonly interfering with the civil part of 
the population, or by trying to earn military laurels by making un- 
necessary expeditions into the interior for ‘punishing’ natives. 
Therefore the white traders are dissatisfied with the treatment they 
receive, local revolts among the blacks occur frequently, and the 
wanton barbarities of men such as Leist, Wehlan, Peters, and Prince 
Arenberg have become of painful and universal notoriety. The 
insouciance with which the German Government treats the misdeeds 
of some of her official representatives may be seen from the recent 
reinstatement of Mr. Peters as Imperial Commissioner. Only in 1897 
Peters was dismissed the service because he had executed his native 
servant, being suspicious that he had been too intimate with one of 
Peters’s native concubines ; because he had executed one of his con- 
cubines, who had been kept in chains and frequently been whipped 
by her master for having run away from him ; and because he had 
declared war in the name of the Empire against a native chief whose 
only crime had been that he had refused to surrender some women who 
likewise had been whipped by the Imperial Commissioner, and who, 
in consequence of their ill-treatment, had fled to that chief for pro- 
tection. The fact that this man has been reinstated but a few weeks 
ago shows the spirit in which the German colonies in Africa are 
administered from Berlin.' 


Not only did the German colonies in South Africa, and especially 
the South-West African colony, suffer from the indiscretion and the 
brutality of various individuals who abused their position and their 
power, but the general policy which was pursued by official Germany 
towards the natives was an incredibly short-sighted one. In South- 
West Africa Germany found various tribes which were hostile to one 


another. Utilising their differences, German officials concluded 


The wording of the sentence on Peters passed by the German ts may be 
found in the Frankfurter Zeitung of July 23, 1905 
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treaties of friendship and protection with the various chiefs, and 


these treaties were at first readily signed by the unsuspecting native 
potentates. 





For a promised protection which, later on, only too often proved 
illusory, the natives were made to part with large and valuable tracts 
of their land, and year by year these treaties were amended by the 
addition of new paragraphs whereby, without any tangible quid pro 
quo, further stretches of land were taken from the natives. By 
these treaties continued acts of spoliation were to be legitimised in 
the eyes of the German Parliament and public. One of the negotiators 
of such a treaty told me that he felt heartily ashamed of himself 
when, with the threat of compulsion, he had to ‘ persuade’ an old 
chief to sign his lands away, and that he felt all the time that the 
old man, notwithstanding his constant silence, clearly saw through 
the outrageous injustice and the meanness of the demands which were 
made upon him in the guise of a treaty of friendship and protection. 

Finding out that they had not an adequate military force for pre- 
venting inter-tribal fighting, the Germans distributed arms to those 
tribes which applied for protection, but afterwards the delivery of 
these weapons was demanded, and this demand was naturally re- 
sisted, or at least resented, as a breach of faith. Thus, by their 
unending demands for land, miscalled treaties of protection, which 
cost the natives their land but failed to give them protection, by 
occasional ill-treatment, by what the natives considered to be breaches 
of faith, and by the official toleration of trading usurers who robbed 
the natives of their cattle, their most precious possession, a state of 
acute dissatisfaction was created, which grew from year to year. 
However, the constantly increasing danger was either not seen or was 
disregarded by the Government, which fancied that the natives could 
safely, bit by bit, be stripped of all their possessions. 

Autumn 1903 brought on the present crisis. The Bondelzwarts, 
a tribe of only 2,500 people, revolted ; and whilst part of the German 
troops who fought them were away from their usual garrisons, the 
Hereros, who number between 80,000 and 100,000 people, suddenly 
rose in arms and began to plunder the German farms and to massacre 
their inhabitants. This violent outbreak found the German authori- 
ties perfectly unprepared, for Prince Biilow declared on the 18th of 
January, 1904, in the Reichstag: ‘The insurrection of the Hereros, 
which, in the course of a few days, has assumed menacing proportions, 
broke out without any reason of which even those who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the country are aware.’ How violent and destructive 
this outbreak was, from the first, may be seen from the fact that 
Prince Biilow added: ‘ The fruits of the industry and of the per- 
severance of ten years are destroyed in the region of the insurrec- 
tion.’ 






































































































































Thus the criminal levity with which, at the same time, the good- 
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nature and the lack of knowledge of the natives had been abused, and 
the security of the white settlers had been neglected, found a sudden 
and fearful revenge ; but unfortunately that revenge fell on many 
innocent victims. 

Colonel von Leutwein, who, since 1894, had been the governor of 
the colony and the commander of the troops, and who thoroughly 
knew the character of the natives and the immense natural difficul- 
ties which, in fighting the natives, the German troops would have to 
overcome in a trackless, partly waterless, and very unhealthy country, 
full of mountain fastnesses known to the natives but almost in- 
accessible to European troops, counselled peace, and warned the Ger- 
man authorities against entering upon an endless and probably fruit- 
less guerilla war. However, the sensible advice of the expert on the 
spot was disregarded. It was thought that the German prestige 
required the complete defeat of the Hereros, and on the 11th of June, 
1904, a new commander, General von Trotha, landed in Swakop- 
mund and assumed the command over the German troops, who by 
then had been increased to more than 7,000 men. 

The German soldiers, excellent as they are for fighting in Europe, 
are, by their training and by their bodily constitution, completely 
unfitted for colonial warfare. Not only did the German tactics prove 
to be quite unsuitable for South-West Africa, but the officers found 
it exceedingly difficult to convert their ponderous fighting-machine 
into agile individual units suitable for the man-hunt in the rugged 
mountains. Besides, the youthful, fair-haired, and fair-complexioned 
German recruits were the predestined victims to malaria and typhoid 
fever, which soon enfeebled and decimated the troops. Already, in 
time of peace, the mortality among the soldiers in South-West Africa 
had been very heavy. During 1898-99, for instance, 112 per 
thousand died in the colony, or had to be sent home as invalids. 
During the war the mortality from various diseases rapidly increased, 
and up to now the Germans have lost almost 2,000 men, a number 
which, in proportion to their total strength, is appalling. 

Thus weakened and dejected, the bonds of discipline rapidly 
loosened, officers and men alike became weary and discouraged, and 
their nerves were completely shattered by the constant strain ex- 
perienced in fighting an invisible enemy. Besides, the German troops 
suffered terrible privations, and it has been credibly asserted that 
numerous soldiers have died of thirst and of starvation. Thus the 
German troops quickly lost their military character, and became a 
rabble, notwithstanding the constant stream of reinforcements which 
rapidly brought their number up to 15,000, a number which certainly 
should have been more than suflicient to fight a tribe of 100,000 
natives, with, perhaps, 20,000 fighting men, of whom only a small 
percentage is properly armed. 

Time after time Von Trotha tried to surround the natives. How- 
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ever, time after time, his carefully arranged plans were foiled by the 
difficulties of the country, by the weariness of the officers and men, 
and by the agility and the determination of an enemy who, by con- 
stant ill-usage, had been made desperate. 

Finding all his science and all his troops unavailing against the 
geographic and climatic difficulties of the country and against his 
determined opponents, General von Trotha tried, when it was too 
late, to adopt the policy which his predecessor had recommended, 
and endeavoured to negotiate with the natives; but as he did not 
possess that personal influence upon the natives which Von Leutwein 
was able to exercise, his attempts »t making peace and saving the face 
of Germany were unsuccessful. Seing deprived of the former governor, 
who had returned to Europe, and having besides lost in battle Colonel 
Leutwein’s two most experienced officers, Captain von Frangois and 
Lieutenant Eggers, the unfortunate general became desperate, and 
tried to frighten the Hereros into obedience by issuing, on the 
2nd of October, 1904, a most extraordinary proclamation, which ran 
as follows : 


I, the great General of the German soldiers, send this letter to the Herero 
nation. The Hereros are no longer German subjects. They have murdered 
and robbed, they have cut off the ears and noses and other members of wounded 
soldiers, and now they are too cowardly to fight. Therefore, I say to the 
people : Whosoever brings one of the chiefs as a prisoner to one of my stations 
shall receive 1,000 marks, and for Samuel Maherero I will pay 5,000 marks. 
The Herero nation must now leave the country. If the people do it not, I will 
compel them with the big gun. Within the German frontier, every Herero 
with or without a rifle, with or without cattle, will be shot. I will not take 
over any more women and children, but I will either drive them back to your 
people or have them fired on. These are my words to the nation of the 
Hereros. 


The great General of the mighty Emperor, 
Von Trorna. 


The foregoing proclamation—which is in so far a most interesting 
and most important document, as it shows the spirit in which Ger- 
many has administered the colony and has conducted the war against 
the natives—proved as unsuccessful as did Von Trotha’s strategy, and 
the war of extermination which, without discrimination of sex or age, 
has since then apparently been waged against the whole Herero 
nation has not broken the determination of the natives to resist 
their unmerciful enemies to the utmost. Therefore the war is going 
on, and the plight of the German troops may be seen from the heavi- 
ness of their losses and from the desire of the authorities to increase 
the expeditionary corps in South-West Africa to 20,000 men, although 
those who know the country best doubt whether the ruined, roadless, 
and waterless colony can support such a host. 

~ Not unnaturally, German Chauvinists have asserted that Germany 
has been unable to suppress the Herero rising because the natives are 
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receiving assistance from the adjoining British colonies, and the 
Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika Zeitung is alleged recently to have published 
the following statement, dated the 18th of June, which, it is said, 
was issued by authority of General von Trotha : 

Of 150 Hottentots, driven by Captain Siebert in the engagement at Bissefort, 
on May 10th, over the British frontier, where they were alleged to have been 


disarmed and imprisoned, only seven remain in charge of the police. The 
British police let the rest go. 


It is again confirmed that Witbois are at Lehutitu, near which place they 
are being supplied with arms by British traders. 


Before answering these accusations it should be mentioned that 
this is not the first time that loud complaints have been raised by 
the Germans that the Government of Cape Colony refuses to allow 
large quantities of foodstuffs, clothing, and provisions to be passed 
overland into South-West Africa for the use of the German troops, 
and that the Colony likewise refuses to assist in Germany’s military 
operations, but sells arms and ammunition to the natives. 

It is not true that the natives in German South-West Africa have 
been, or are being, supplied with arms by British traders. That 
assertion has repeatedly been disproved by the British Colonial 
authorities, and a reliable German authority has recently stated that 
the Hereros are provided with arms by a renegade German trader. 
From the German point of view it is, of course, very disagreeable 
that British South Africa refuses to do Germany’s business and to 
assist Germany against the Hereros. The British Colonial authorities 
can, however, not oblige Germany by their assistance, because they are 
mindful of the danger to which, by interfering in the struggle, they 
would expose themselves. Between Cape Colony and German South 
Africa there is no fixed geographical frontier, such as a river, but only 
an imaginary frontier line. That frontier line is about 1,500 miles 
long. Consequently, Cape Colony would require a very large army 
in order to effectively close her frontier against the Hereros for Ger- 
many’s benefit, or to catch them when the German troops are driving 
them into British territory. Besides, the Hereros are closely related 
to tribes residing in the adjoining British territory, and if Cape Colony 
should resolve to co-operate with Germany, the friends and relatives 
of the Hereros living under our protection would, very probably, 
also revolt, and Cape Colony might find herself face to face with a 
rebellion the extent of which no one can foresee. For these reasons 
the German Government will have to reckon with the fact that the 
Cape Colony will remain neutral, and will not be able to assist in sup- 
pressing the rebellion which, notwithstanding the excesses in which 
the rebels have indulged, can hardly be called an unjustified rebellion. 

After two years’ incessant and merciless fighting in South-West 
Africa, the news has come to hand that a rebellion has broken out 
also in German East Africa, where, among 6,000,000 natives, several 
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hundred white settlers live, of whom no less than 360 are missionaries. 
Less than a thousand miles separate German South-West Africa 
from German East Africa, and African natives have been known to 
travel over much longer distances than a thousand miles. Conse- 
quently it seems by no means impossible that native emissaries or 
emigrants have found their way from South-West Africa into the 
German East African colony, and that they have told their brethren 
of their sufferings and of their continuous successes against their 
taskmasters. In German East Africa also the Germans have made 
themselves disliked, and fighting has been unpleasantly frequent 
between the Germans and the natives. Unfortunately only a little 
more than two thousand soldiers, of whom the vast majority are 
native troops, are available, and therefore the possibility that, in the 
absence of an adequate restraining force, the German East African 
colony will follow the example of German South-West Africa seems 
to be very great. It should be mentioned that the fear that the 
native revolt might spread from German South-West Africa to German 
East Africa was discussed in authoritative circles in Germany long 
before the recently reported outbreak actually took place. 

The foregoing short sketch clearly shows how gravely Germany 
has mismanaged her African colonies, and how seriously she has com- 
promised the security of all Europeans in Africa. In consequence of 
Germany's mismanagement a determined native revolt has broken 
out, which, unless it is promptly suppressed, may set the whole of 
South Africa in flames. Nobody can deny that the whole of South 
Africa, where nearly a million white people have their homes under 
the protection of the British Crown, is threatened with the gravest of 
dangers, and British statesmen should speedily make up their minds 
whether they ought to look on until the conflagration, which the 
Germans have lighted, will eventually spread to the British Colonies, 
or whether they will interfere in time in the interests of British lives 
and of British property, and establish, if needs be, against Germany’s 
will, peace in Germany’s African colonies. 

Germany will find it exceedingly difficult to end the war, and 
there are two ways of ending it. Germany may continue to fight 
until the natives are beaten, but this event is not likely speedily to 
come to pass, and Great Britain can hardly allow that revolt and 
bloodshed in German South-West Africa should continue ad infinitum ; 
or Germany may terminate the war abruptly by withdrawing from 
South-West Africa, or at least from those districts which the natives 
have made untenable for her. The latter solution, which appears the 
simpler one, and which may recommend itself to the Germans, would 
be as undesirable for Great Britain as is the former one, inasmuch as 
the natives in British South Africa might thereby be taught that 
they are the masters in South Africa, and that they can expel the 
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white settlers from Cape Colony and the other South African colonies 
as well. Therefore Great Britain could hardly passively contemplate 
such a withdrawal on Germany’s part. 

The time of inactivity and of observation is evidently drawing to 
a close, and Great Britain must now act in the defence of her menaced 
interests. The revolt of the natives in German South-West Africa 
is not a revolt against the whites, but it is exclusively a revolt against 
German rule, and therefore it would seem in the interests of peace 
for the whole of South Africa that German rule in South-West Africa 
should he brought to a close. It appears that the German Parliament 
is not in a temper to vote much longer enormous funds for the further 
prosecution of a hopeless struggle for a valueless country, and there- 
fore Germany should be ready to accept the first opportunity which 
may offer for evacuating South-West Africa. Such an opportunity 
might easily be created by Great Britain, and Germany should be 
offered a small sum of money, say 100,000/., or some small, out-of-the- 
way territorial solatium for her revolted colony, or her revolted 
colonies, to which peace would probably return as soon as the turmoil 
of German rule was replaced by the pax Britannica. By such a change 
all danger that the rising might spread all over the African continent 
would disappear. 

If such an offer should be made to Germany, that Power might 
conceivably refuse to part with her unfortunate colony, or colonies, 
either requiring a sum which the British Government would not be 
prepared to pay, or refusing to cede South-West Africa and insisting 
upon continuing the war to the bitterend. In that event, a somewhat 
serious situation would arise, for Great Britain might find herself 
compelled to intervene in the settlement of the South-West African 
problem, even if such intervention should be resented by Germany. 

According to international law, intervention in the domestic affairs 
of a country is prima facie a hostile act, because it constitutes an 
attack upon a country’s independence, but it must be doubted whether 
this rule applies in the present instance. Also, according to inter- 
national law, the first duty of a State is the duty towards itself and 
towards its citizens. The first duty of a State is, therefore, self- 
preservation, to which all other considerations must be subordinated. 
Germany’s ill-treatment of the South-West African natives undoubtedly 
constitutes, not a private injury, but a public wrong; it is not only an 
offence against justice and humanity, sentiments upon which different 
nations and different individuals may differ, but also against public 
peace, against public safety, and against public justice. Consequently, 
Germany’s proceeding in South-West Africa is of direct concern to all 
her neighbours who are interested in public peace, public safety, and 
public justice, and, naturally, most of all to the paramount Power in 
South Africa. 
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If a man destroys a public dam which protects my property against 
being flooded by water, I need not wait until my property is actually 
flooded or until the owner of the dam interferes, but I am entitled to 
interfere myself and to stop the man with the requisite force from 
continuing an action which eventually will do me harm. If my 
neighbour desires to destroy his house, he has a perfect right to do so, 
but he must not burn it, for, in doing so, he might burn also mine. 
If he burns his house, either the law and public authority, represented 
by the fire brigade and the police, will, if necessary, possibly enter 
his house and quench the fire ; but if no police and no fire brigade are 
at hand, I have to do their duty and protect myself by an interference 
which, under the circumstances, is warranted. The man who thus is 
interfered with will very likely resent such interference, but his expostu- 
lation that he has a perfect right to destroy his property will not be 
listened to by the authorities. 

The maxim Ezpedit enim reipublice ne quis sua re male utatur 
belongs to the law of all civilised nations, and this is the maxim guided 
by which the competent authority frequently and unhesitatingly 
interferes with private liberty in order to protect the interests of the 
community. In other words, private liberty is fully respected and 
protected by the law of all civilised nations, but that liberty is lawfully 
restrained when such restraint has become expedient and necessary 
in the interests of the generality. 

If German South-West Africa were situated on a purely German 
island, Germany would possibly be entitled to argue that interference 
with the settlement of the native rebellion, which then might be con- 
sidered to be a purely internal affair of Germany, was a hostile act 
on the part of this country. However, nothing except an imaginary 
line separates British and German territory in Africa, and the British 
and German native population. Hence the position of German South- 
West Africa closely resembles that which would be created if my 
neighbour should burn down his house. Unfortunately here the 
simile ends, for there is no international police and no international 
fire brigade which may quench the fire that threatens to consume 
South Africa. Of course this matter might be settled by some referee, 
supposing Germany should agree to arbitration, but the great danger 
is that the conflagration will have grown beyond control by the time 
the case has been settled by international law. Therefore Great 
Britain must take the law into her own hands and must act upon her 
own responsibility. 

In view of the danger which lies in delay, Great Britain must act 
as" rapidly and as energetically as is required by the threatening 
position. Germany may loudly protest and declare it an intolerable 
outrage that her freedom of action within her own colonies should be 
impaired by a foreign Power, but then she will have to be told with 
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all courtesy that it is a still more intolerable outrage that the lives of 
almost a million white British citizens should be endangered because 
Germany chooses to mismanage a worthless colony and to ill-treat 
her natives until they have risen in revolt. 

The kernel of the Monroe Doctrine is contained in the words : 
‘We consider any attempt on their part [the European Powers] to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety.’ Similarly the British Empire should declare 
—and it has, owing to Germany’s proceeding in her colonies, a perfect 
right to do so—that the extension of the German colonial system to 
South Africa is a danger to the peace and safety of that continent, 
and to act upon that declaration. Such interference in the interest 
of self-protection is by no means unknown to international law, and 
a large number of precedents can easily be furnished. 

If Great Britain should decide to interfere in the solution of the 
South-West Africa problem, the German papers would probably 
declare that Great Britain was prompted by her rapacity in acting 
thus. Therefore it is necessary, before closing this paper, to cast a 
searching glance at the value of South-West Africa. 

During the last few years the trade of German South-West Africa 
has been as follows : 


Exports from 8.W. Africa Imports into 8.W. Africa 


Marks Marks 
1896 . ‘ / ; 1,247,000 4,887,000 
1897 . ; ; , 1,247,000 4,887,000 
1898 . ° , . 916,000 5,868,000 
1899 . ‘ : ; 1,399,000 8,941,000 
1900 . ° . . 908,000 6,968,000 
1901 . ‘ ‘ 1,242,000 10,075,000 
1902 . , ‘ : 2,213,000 8,568,000 


Total : , Marks. . 9,172,000 Marks . 50,194,000 


f Marks. . 1,810,000 Marks . 7,171,000 
|=2. . 65,500 £ . 858,550 


Average per annum . 


From the foregoing figures it appears that the imports into German 
South-West Africa over a number of years were, on an average, more 
than five times larger than the exports from that country. There- 
fore German South-West Africa is not a productive but merely a 
consumptive colony in every sense of the word. However, we cannot 
judge of the trade of a country merely by taking note of its extent. 
We must also investigate its nature, in order to be able to gauge its 
possibilities. Therefore the detailed statement of South-West Africa’s 
foreign trade should be carefully examined. The following is the 
statement of the imports and exports, on private account, during the 
year 1898-99 : 
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Private Imports 


















Marks Marks 
Conserves , “ : 580,620 Guano . , : . 773,000 
Beer ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 362,240 Various . , ; ’ 142,784 
Timber and woodware . 812,408 
Iron and iron wares ‘ 129,554 
Coffee . . ‘ ; 181,200 
Shoes : : , , 150,785 
Flour . ‘ : , 224,090 
| Riee , ‘ ‘ ‘ 111,900 
Spirits . , ; ‘ 162,000 
Cigars and cigarettes . 103,830 
Wines. . ‘ ‘ 117,366 
| Cotton goods . . ‘ 805,211 
Various . , . . | 1,071,129 















Total 





3,812,343 Total 915,784 








From the foregoing table it appears that the private imports of 
1898-99 consisted chiefly of food and drink for Europeans, such as 
conserves, beer, wine, cigars, &c. The value of cotton goods, which 
ought to be the chief article imported for trade with the natives, was 
actually a smaller item than that of bottled beer, which is almost 
exclusively consumed by Europeans. On the export side of the 
account we find that German South-West Africa produces a little 
guano, which does not even come from the colony proper, and which 
soon should be exhausted, but that it produces practically nothing 
else which is of saleable value. Without the guano the exports of 
the colony would, in 1898-99, have been practically nil. 

Now let us examine the trade returns for 1902, because that year 
was an exceptionally favourable one for the trade, and especially for 
the export trade, of German South-West Africa : 





















Private and Official Imports Private and Official Exports 





















Marks Marks 
Rice, wheat, ete. . . 1,088,569 Cattle . 3 F . 1,023,637 
Wine, beer, and spirits . 964,284 | Guano . ‘ , 7 853,890 
Tobacco, cigars, and | Various . , : P 335,446 
cigarettes . ; ‘ 304,313 
Coffee . , ‘ . 279,912 
Sugar. , ‘ ‘ 157,219 
Horses and cattle . , 286,840 
Meat, ete. , ‘ . | 1,165,067 | 
Timber . , . ‘ 174,027 
Cement and coal . ‘ 418,540 | 
Clothing and dry goods. | 1,056,723 
Boots and leather ware . 289,527 | 
Furniture ‘ ‘ j 240,849 
Metal and metal goods . 876,501 
Explosives . ‘ ‘ 180,875 
Various . ‘ i . 1,184,304 
Total , . | 8,567,550 Total 2,212,973 
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From the foregoing statement, which gives an account of both the 
private and Governmental exports and imports, it appears that during 
a year of comparatively very good trading the character of the trade 
has hardly changed. Almost the whole of the imports appear to 
consist in food and clothing for European consumption, and items 
such as meat, beer, wine, spirits, furniture, which are almost exclu- 
sively for European use, again occupy a place of honour. Only part 
of the clothing, dry goods, &c., appears to be for native trade. The 
item metal and metal goods is probably connected with the Govern- 
ment railway. 

If we now turn to the exports, we find that the export of guano 
has remained practically stationary between 1898 and 1902, whilst 
the export of cattle has suddenly acquired an importance which pre- 
viously it did not possess. However, that export of cattle seems to 
be an anomaly, and it has probably arisen from the demand for cattle 
which sprang up after the Boer War, when the British Government 
bought everywhere in South Africa cattle for the repatriated Boers. 
Therefore the export of cattle from South-West Africa seems to be an 
exceptional event, whilst the export of guano will naturally come to 
an end with the exhaustion of the deposits. 

From the foregoing it would appear that, measured by its trade 
and by its natural wealth and productive power, South-West Africa 
would not be a desirable acquisition for the British Empire. 

It is true that copper is found in the interior of South-West Africa, 
but, although the existence of copper has been known for many years 
past, practically nothing has hitherto been done to produce it, because 
the unfavourable position of the copper deposits which occur in the 
inhospitable interior of the country makes the raising of the ore so 
expensive that it seems doubtful whether these deposits can commer- 
cially be utilised. 

The facts supplied seem to show that Germany could afford to 
part with her South-West African colony without regret, and she 
should be glad to find an opportunity for getting rid of it, whilst 
Great Britain would accept the responsibilities which its possession 
would entail rather with misgivings than with enthusiasm. 

Sir Bartle Frere was one of our ablest, one of our most far- 
sighted, and at the same time one of our most ill-used imperial admin- 
istrators. He foresaw and foretold Great Britain’s struggles in 
Central Asia, but his warnings were not heeded, to our cost. He 
foretold the outbreak of the Boer War at the time when the Transvaal 
was in our grasp, yet Mr. Gladstone went on with his fatuous policy, 
which ultimately cost the Empire 20,000 lives and 300,000,000/. 
He foresaw the trouble which the Germans would cause us in South- 
West Africa if we should not take it under our protection, yet the 
Home Government was too supine, or too penny-wise, to act upon his 
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statesmanlike advice. Sir Bartle has died broken-hearted, but time 
has vindicated him in all he did and in all he advised. Let us only 
hope that his vindication with regard to the South-West African 
problem will not be so costly to us in lives and treasure as has been 
the vindication of his foresight with regard to the Transvaal. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 


Post ScriptumM.—Since the foregoing was written, the Cape Argus 
has reported that considerable parties of Boers, of whom some were 
members of the Johannesburg police and the late Staats Artillerie, under 
Commandant Odendaal, have crossed into South-West Africa, and it 
appears that the German authorities have been enlisting these men, 
who are British citizens, for the purpose of fighting with them the 
South-West African natives. It is to be hoped that the facts are 
not as reported, for to enlist within neutral territory, without the 
consent of the neutral State, is a clear and gross violation of neutrality 
towards that State. In every country, the right of levying soldiers 
belongs solely to the nation and to its Sovereign. Therefore, no one 
is entitled to enlist soldiers in British South Africa without the per- 
mission of the British Government. Those who levy soldiers in a 
foreign country, without being permitted to do so by the Government, 
alienate its subjects and violate thereby one of the fundamental 
national rights of sovereignty. For these reasons, it was the custom 
in all countries to punish with the utmost severity foreign recruiters, 
who were classed with spies and marauders, and immediately exe- 
cuted. 

In the present instance, the enlistment of British citizens in the 
German Colonial forces, although they may ostensibly have been 
engaged as non-combatants, such as drivers, would be particularly 
unfortunate, because it may create the impression among the natives 
that Great Britain is aiding Germany against them. Hence this 
incident might do incalculable and irreparable harm, by causing 
@ rising in sympathy among our own natives. Therefore, it seems 
necessary that the Government should insist that those British sub- 
jects who may have been engaged by the German military authorities 
should immediately be dismissed. 
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THE RUPTURE BETWEEN NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN 


THE affairs of the Scandinavian Peninsula are or should be of much 
interest to the inhabitants of the British Isles. Many of us visit 
Norway, in particular, for our summer holidays ; for fishing, shooting, 
and to enjoy its bracing climate and magnificent scenery. The 
populations of both Norway and Sweden are akin to us in many 
respects, in religion, here and there in race and common ancestry, and 
also in love of freedom and of sport. So Scandinavia is our natural 
happy hunting and travelling ground ofthe north. 

But there is one striking difference between the two countries, 


united until yesterday under one crown, that it is as well at once to 
note. While Sweden possesses a nobility and a limited franchise, and 
its Government in consequence smacks something of autocracy and 
class, Norway is to all intents and purposes a farming and peasant 
democracy. There are no Norwegian nobles, and 80 per cent. of its 
male population have a voice in the government of their country as 


against 30 per cent. of the Swedes. 

This essential difference between the two countries, a difference at 
once national and political, is a factor always to be borne in mind 
in considering the causes that have led to the present Scandinavian 
rupture. Norwegians and Swedes, though near neighbours, and 
speaking to all intents and purposes one language, are neither politi- 
cally nor socially homogeneous, and their close national intercourse 
may be said to be barred by a certain widespread and inherent incom- 
patibility of temper. 

Let us now consider how the rupture has come about. Full 
justice has not always been done to Norway, and her true position 
and rights are often misrepresented in the accounts of the situation 
that have appeared from time to time in the English papers. It might 
even be assumed from some of these accounts that Norway was merely 
a discontented and ungrateful province of Sweden, that she has even 
played the part of a surly and unreasonable rebel to a benignant 
monarchy. Nothing could be further from the truth. This miscon- 


ception probably arises from ignorance of the exact facts of Norwegian 
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history, and particularly of the events of 1814 in their relation to 
Scandinavia. 

Norway, as @ Kingdom, has existed for over a thousand years, 
and even in the remoter ages of her history possessed a standard of 
culture that few northern nations could equal, as is witnessed by the 
old Norse laws and institutions, and by her ancient literature (the 
Sagas). 

For nearly 400 years before 1814 Norway and Denmark were united 
under one crown, Christian the First, King of Denmark, being elected 
King of Norway and crowned at Trondhjem in 1449. But the founda- 


\ tion of the present trouble may be said to have been laid in 1814, 


at the time of the general upheaval caused by the Napoleonic wars, 
and the consequent re-arranging of the map of Europe. Denmark 
took the wrong side, as it turned out, and allied herself with Napoleon 
when his power was broken. Sweden, on the other hand, joined Russia, 
and so, when the Allies emerged victorious from the historic struggle, 
Denmark was punished by being deprived of the crown of Norway, 
which, by the Treaty of Kiel in January 1814, was proposed to be 
handed over to Sweden as a reward for Marshal Bernadotte’s assist- 
ance against his former chief. Prior to this, Bernadotte, by a strange 
romance of history, had been adopted as Crown Prince of Sweden 
in 1810 by the childless King Charles the Thirteenth. 

But the Norwegian people had to be reckoned with; and when 
tidings came of the Treaty of Kiel these hardy Norsemen promptly 
declined to be handed over to a new monarch in this cavalier fashion. 
A gathering at Eidsvold was held in February 1814, and Prince 
Christian Frederick, then a Norwegian Statholder, and afterwards 
King of Denmark, was appointed Regent. This was followed by a 
further meeting of a representative body of Norwegians, also held at 
Eidsvold, on the 20th of April, when the present constitution was 
drawn up, and on the 17th of May it was agreed to by all present 
amid a scene of great enthusiasm. 
Frederick was chosen King. 

After this events followed one another with some rapidity. Sweden 
proceeded to assert her claims by force, and Karl Johan Bernadotte 
led a Swedish army across the frontier ; but the campaign only lasted 
fourteen days. After some unimportant skirmishing an armistice 
was agreed to, and the Convention of Moss was held on the 14th of 
August, at which the allies, England, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
were represented. This convention abrogated the Treaty of Kiel. 
Karl Johan agreed to maintain the Norwegian constitution, provided 
he was chosen King, and the Storthing was again summoned to con- 
sider the question. Christian Frederick’s courage, however, failed 
him, and he resigned and left Norway on the day the Storthing met. 
There was now no further difficulty, and the Swedish King, Kar! the 
Thirteenth, was elected King of Norway by the Storthing on the 


On the same day Christian 
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4th of November, 1814. The Crown Prince came to Kristiania and 
swore to observe the Norwegian Constitution, and the next year the 
Rigsakt, or Act of Union, was passed by the Storthing. This Con- 
stitution has been sworn to by every succeeding King of Norway 
and Sweden up to the present day. It thus appears that the 
Constitution (Grundlov) approved at Eidsvold on the 17th of May, 
1814, is the Magna Charta of Norway, the guardian of her political 
freedom, the basis of her union with Sweden, and the document to 
whose terms all differences between the two countries require to be 
referred. 

Before touching more particularly on these terms, one interesting 
point of military history requires to be cleared up. Why did the 
military campaign last only fourteen days? And, it may be further 
asked, is not something due to the magnanimity of Karl Johan and 
the Swedish people in granting such favourable terms to an apparently 
conquered foe who made so poor a fight? But here again this scant 
summary of events does serious injustice to Norway. Karl Johan 
was an astute politician as well as an experienced soldier, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Convention of Moss was a mutual 
compromise, and that Norway was very far from entering into it as 
a conquered Province. The result was partly owing to the pressure 
of the Allied Powers, partly to Bernadotte’s anxiety to settle the 
matter without delay on the eve of the Congress of Vienna, and largely 
also to the fact that Sweden was not then fully prepared to carry 
on the war and compel the Norwegians to submission by force of 
arms. Karl Johan must have known full well the difficulty of a 
fight to a finish in the wild and thickly wooded mountains of Norway 
against so hardy and determined a foe. So he took what he could 
get at the time, probably less than he wanted, much to the dis- 
appointment of the Swedish governing classes. These had hoped 
fora union by which Norway would have become a mere province 
of Sweden. The whole circumstances of the case form, by the 
way, a singular commentary on Mr. Gladstone’s romantic citation 
of the case of Norway and Sweden as an illustration of the blessings 
of Home Rule. 

We now turn again to the Constitution itself. Here is its opening 
sentence :—‘ The Kingdom of Norway shall be a free, independent, 
indivisible and inalienable Kingdom, united with Sweden under 
one King, its form of government shall be a limited and hereditary 
Monarchy.’ 

Nothing can be clearer and more unequivocal than these words, 
which require to be kept always in view. 

Taking the Constitution as a whole, it is a most remarkable effort 
of the statesmanship of nearly 100 years ago. It has been pronounced, 
on high authority, as ‘the most liberal of constitutions, one of which 
any modern nation might boast.’ Mr. Samuel Laing describes it as 
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‘a working model of a constitutional government, and one which 
works so well as highly to deserve the consideration of the English 
people.’ Under this Constitution, the same writer continues, ‘ the 
Norwegian people enjoy a greater share of political liberty, and 
have the framing and administering of their own laws more 
entirely in their own hands, than any European nation of the present 
time.’ 

When things had settled down, Karl Johan tried to regain lost 
ground. Among other things he particularly wanted the power of 
absolute veto, which, under the Constitution that he had accepted, 
he did not possess. The sturdy patriots of the Storthing resolutely 
declined to entertain his proposal, and to this day the merely suspen- 
sive royal veto remains one of the most important features of the 
Constitution. 

On one occasion, for example, a few years after the union was 
entered into, the Norwegian Storthing passed a Bill for the abolition 
of nobility, the country being too poor to maintain an aristocracy. 
Karl Johan took a different view. He looked upon this abolition as 
a blow aimed at his power in Norway, and twice refused his sanction. 
The Bill passed a third time, under the Constitution became law, 
and so the people’s will prevailed. 

During the ensuing century and up to the present time several 
further attempts have been made on the part of Sweden to give the 
King greater power, and to bring the two countries into closer union ; 
but the Norwegians have always resisted these efforts, knowing full 
well the dangers of such a course for their independence. And here, 
it may be asked, who can blame them for such action, least of all we 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, who have fought and bled the world over for 
political freedom ? 

It will be seen, then, that the King of Norway and Sweden can 
exercise his veto only twice. The Norwegian Parliament possesses 
a right unknown in any other monarchy. When the same Bill has 
been passed by three successive Storthings, it becomes the law of the 
land without the assent of the King (see section 79 of the Constitu- 
tion). The King can thus delay a bill from becoming law for, say, 
seven to nine years. This should serve as a sufficient check upon any 
legislative assembly, while at the same time ensuring that the supreme 
will of the people shall ultimately prevail. 

The present King has on two other occasions refused his sanction 
to measures passed for the second time by the Norwegian National 
Assembly—namely, the Bill for the admittance of the members of 
the Government to the debates of the Storthing; and the Bill for 
eliminating the symbol of the Union from the Norwegian national 
flag. Both these Bills on being passed for the third time became 
law. The present difficulty, which has culminated in the respectful 
dethronement of King Oscar by the Norwegians, has existed for 
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twenty-five years. Norway wants a separate Consular Service, which 
the Stockholm Government have declined to grant. The Storthing 
passed a law accordingly ; it was duly presented to King Oscar by 
the Norwegian Cabinet at Stockholm; but the royal assent was 
unhesitatingly refused. 

The Storthing then took a startling and unprecedented step. The 
resignation of the Ministry having been tendered and declined, the 
King knowing full well that it was impossible to get any one else in 
Norway to carry on the Government in face of the opposition of a 
united people, the National Assembly met on the historic June 7, 1905, 
and, in effect, formally deposed the King. The concluding words 
of the President of the Storthing, Herr Berner, on this momentous 
occasion, are worth recording. In the midst of an impressive silence, 
all standing up, the President moved the following resolution : — 
‘As the members of the Council of State had resigned their office, 
and as His Majesty. the King had declared himself unable to form 
a new Government, and as the constitutional Royal power had ceased 
to be operative, that the Government which had just resigned should 
be empowered to carry on and exercise the authority (which they 
had formerly received from the King) in accordance with the con- 
stitution of the Kingdom, with the necessary alterations; that the 
Union with Sweden under one King is dissolved in consequence of the 
King having ceased to act as a Norwegian King.’ 

The resolution was unanimously carried. This action of the 
Norwegian Storthing has been described in one British journal at 
least as an ‘ unwarrantable provocation,’ and it has doubtless amazed 
and offended a large section of the Swedish people, as well as deeply 
touched the pride of King Oscar. But the foregoing brief sketch of 
Scandinavian history has been penned to small purpose if it does not 
show that there is another side to this question; that another and 
a very different view can be taken of the resolution of the Norwegian 
Storthing. Their action is the expression, so far, at all events, 
as an observer can judge, of the deliberate will of a united and 
homogeneous people; evoked by ninety years of international 
friction, and finally culminating in (let us hope) peaceful but deter- 
mined separation. 

Neither space nor inclination permits of much further comment or 
speculation as to what will be the final outcome. 

Norway, on the one hand, has shown great consideration for the 
feelings of the King, and respect and loyalty to his person in her offer 
of the Norwegian crown to some member of his family yet, if at all, 
to be indicated by him. On the other hand King Oscar has displayed 
much self-control and magnanimity in circumstances of unexpected 
difficulty. ‘It is not intended,’ said his Majesty, in a moving speech 
from the throne, ‘ to repel injustice by force.’ 

There we will leave it, feeling certain that the good sense and 
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political sagacity of our Northern neighbours will eventually find 
some peaceful and enduring settlement of this unhappy but appar- 
ently inevitable rupture : a settlement, let us hope, in which neither 
German Kaiser nor Russian Czar will have a hand. Negotiations are 
reported to be in progress ; a Norwegian plebiscite is said to be agreed 
upon. The horizon already begins to clear. 

Henry Seton Karr. 





THE LIBERAL UNIONIST PARTY 


| Concluded} 


In a previous article in this Review' I examined as concisely and 
precisely as I could the history of the Liberal Unionist party. I 
reminded the reader that the Liberal Unionists had very reluctantly 
separated themselves from the Liberal party on the question of Ireland 
only, and that when taking this fateful step their leaders had repeatedly 
and emphatically declared their unswerving loyalty to the Liberal 
creed, and that even as regards Ireland, although rejecting Home 
Rule, they had persistently and consistently advocated a generous 
and conciliatory policy. 

After a fevered interval, during which Mr. Balfour was engaged in 
a fierce and eventually successful struggle in the cause of law and 
order, that policy was gradually adopted by the Unionist Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour himself inaugurated the remedial legislation so 
vigorously pursued by his brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and after- 
wards by Mr. George Wyndham, after a short interval of coercion, 
which soothed the irritated nerves of the party of ascendency. 

Mr. Wyndham’s programme was not more, but, indeed, a 
great deal less, than the programme which had been consistently 
advocated by the Liberal Unionist leaders, for its only items were 
the settlement of the land question and the question of higher 
education, the application to Ireland of a system of private bill legis- 
lation, the reorganisation of Dublin Castle, and, of course—the first 
duty of every Government—the maintenance of law and order. In 
short, there was not a single item in this programme which had not 
been fully approved by the Liberal Unionist leaders. Nevertheless, 
the revelation of Mr. Wyndham’s policy caused a panic in the Unionist 
ranks, and the Government only saved itself from disaster by throwing 
Mr. Wyndham overboard. 

Several causes contributed to this amazing dénouement. In the 
first place, a fierce and indeed internecine battle was being fought 
on the question of Free Trade. The Unionist party were engaged 
in the difficult operation of changing front in the face of the enemy, 

' See The Nineleenth Century and After for August 1905. 
Vou, LVILI—No, 344 545 v0 
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and they not unnaturally resented the unexpected and, as they 
thought, the uncalled-for appearance on their flank of Mr. Wynd- 
ham and his Irish reformers. Secondly, Mr. Wyndham’s policy had 
become identified with and tainted by devolution. ‘ What’s in 
a name?’ A very great deal in these days, when men are 
more impressed by phrases than by arguments. There is no reason 
why the abstract idea of devolution should inspire alarm, or have 
the proverbial effect of a red rag on a bull. It is merely a relative 
term—a question of degree. It may be small and harmless ; it may 
be big and dangerous. The fact is that few of those critics who so 
wildly denounce devolution in the abstract understand what they are 
talking about. Generally they are supporters of Mr. Balfour, and 
therefore have approved his introduction of County Councils into 
Ireland. Consequently they have approved devolution, and are 
themselves devolutionist. Everything depends on the nature and 
extent of the devolution proposed. If devolution is in the form of 
extended powers to County Councils or of Provincial Councils, then 
I for one am a devolutionist ; but if it takes the shape of a Par- 
liament at Dublin, then I am not a devolutionist. The third reason 
of the unpopularity of Mr. Wyndham’s policy was the mystery, if 
not secrecy, which enveloped it. Mr. Wyndham was too diplomatic, 
and evidently he hoped to educate his colleagues and party up to the 
required standard. If he had boldly led them up to the bogey and 
shown them how harmless it was, I do not believe they would have 
shied and thrown him. 

The result was the complete triumph of the Extremists. The 
handful of Ulster members were, indeed, fortunate. During the 
twenty years of firm government, prescribed by Lord Salisbury, 
which was now coming to an end, they had been treated as a negligible 
quantity. Energetic, stubborn, and conscientious men, they had not 
ceased, in season and out of season, to raise their voices; but the 
Unionist Government turned a deaf ear to their complaints, their 
expostulations, and their gloomy prophecies—invariably falsified by 
the event. With dogged determination they persisted, and now at 
last the day of their triumph dawned. The Government, weak and 
divided, was on the eve of a critical division, and the votes of the 
seven Ulster members might possibly turn the scale. The latter 
realised the advantage of their position, and mercilessly demanded 
Mr. Wyndham’s head. The Government yielded. Mr. Wyndham 
was sacrificed, his programme was repudiated, the Prime Minister 
gave assurances that the Government would not touch the burning 
question of higher education, and he anathematised devolution in 
terms which left the Extremists nothing to desire. 

'In my previous article I stated that two policies now hold the 
field, the policy of Negation and the policy of Home Rule. But 
can Home Rule pretend to hold the field? Is Home Rule a real 
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danger, or—if real—is it not so remote a danger as to be outside the 
pale of practical politics ? Is it not merely a convenient bogey behind 
which a desperate Government hides itself, trusting for protection 
to the unreasonable fears which it inspires among the timid and 
ignorant ¢ 

Home Rule is no real danger at the present day. Mr. Asquith 
put the matter very clearly in 1902 when he said, ‘If we are honest 
we must ask ourselves this practical question: Is it to be part and 
parcel of the policy of our party that, if returned to power, it will intro- 
duce into the House of Commons a Bill for Irish Home Rule? The 
answer in my judgment is, “ No.” ’ Supposing that the new Govern- 
ment were mad enough to waste session after session in ploughing 
the sands of Home Rule, would not the rejection of their Bill by the 
House of Lords be a certainty? Is there, by the way, any similar 
guarantee against protection ? 

Undoubtedly a Liberal Government will and must be content, at 
least for the present, with a middle course : that is to say, with taking 
up the Irish question where it has been dropped by Mr. Wyndham, with 
settling the question of higher education, extending local government, 
reorganising Dublin Castle, and redressing other admitted grievances. 
In these reforms they ought to have thé hearty co-operation of all true 
Liberal Unionists, who should gladly travel with them in the path of 
conciliation so far as they can go without sacrifice of their principles. 

But, it may be asked, how can these questions be settled? For 
instance, how can the burning question of higher education be 
arranged in a manner acceptable to both Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists ? 

I doubt if many people—on this side of the Channel—appreciate 
the urgency of this question, or realise the gravity of the injustice from 
which Ireland suffers. But in truth the position is becoming intoler- 
able, and the grievance, if unremoved, will sap and undermine the very 
foundation of the Union. For if it be admitted that the Parliament 
at Westminster, by reason of party divisions or any other cause, 
cannot govern Ireland justly, how can the demand for Home Rule 
be resisted ? 

But this is the situation. All will admit that the education of the 
young is one of the gravest duties and responsibilities which a State 
has to discharge. And no one who is acquainted with the facts of 
the case can say that this duty is, or ever has been, adequately 
discharged in Ireland. The whole system of education is ineflicient, 
confused, indeed chaotic. Much might be said regarding the defective 
condition of primary and secondary education, but at least some- 
thing is being done, and money, if wasted, is not refused. I will 
therefore confine myself on this occasion to the subject of higher 
education, which is indeed a crying grievance, for in that direction 
little—practically nothing—is being done for the Roman Catholics 
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of Ireland. Why? Because England is a Protestant country, and 
her conscience, we are told, will not permit her in any way, however 
indirect, to encourage or assist higher education when that higher 
education is connected with the Roman Catholic religion, or when it 
is in the least controlled by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

Fortunately for our Empire, these theories are not enforced 
in other lands. If the same policy were adopted by the people of 
England elsewhere, then our right as a Protestant country to govern 
people of any other religion might be seriously impugned, for unless 
we can govern justly and impartially we have no right to govern at 
all. But this is not our policy elsewhere. Even in lands where 
idolatry reigns we do not—we cannot—enforce this policy, and we 
would not do so in Ireland if the English people thoroughly understood 
the case. 

My object is in a few simple words to explain the nature and 
extent of the grievance, and to suggest a remedy which should 
satisfy Insh Roman Catholics without offending the conscience 
of English Nonconformists. I need not dilate on the necessity, in 
these days growing ever more urgent, of university education. The 
insufficiency of our Universities in number at least is generally 
admitted. 

[f this is the case in England, where so much has been done by 
private munificence and by the State, what must be the condition of 
Ireland, where the Roman Catholic population is debarred from 
higher education because the people are too poor to help them- 
selves, and because the State practically refuses to assist any but 
Protestants ? 

Is this an exaggerated view of the case? What are the facts? 
What is the existing provision for higher education? Of the total 
population of Ireland, of 4,458,775, the Roman Catholics numbered 
in 1901 3,308,661, or 74°2 per cent., and the Episcopalian Protestant 
population 581,089, or only 13 per cent. How many of these enjoy 
the advantages of higher education? There is Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there are the three Queen’s Colleges. Trinity College has an 
income of 38,0001. per annum, and the cost to the State of each of the 
Queen’s Colleges averages about 11,000/. per annum. In addition 
these colleges are well provided—Trinity College splendidly provided— 
with excellent buildings and educational appliances. 

Trinity College counts on the average 1,000 students on its rolls, 
of whom from eighty to ninety are Roman Catholics. Queen’s College, 
Belfast, has 349 students, including seventeen Roman Catholics. 
Queen’s Colleges, Cork and Galway, have respectively 190 and ninety- 
three students, of whom 118 and thirty-five are Roman Catholics. 


Such is the provision made by the State for the higher education of 


a Roman Catholic population of over three million souls. 
But it will naturally be asked, Is this the fault of the State ? Trinity 
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College and the Queen’s Colleges are open to the Roman Catholics ; 

why do they not enter? They do not, they cannot, enter because 

the religious difficulty intervenes. What is this religious difficulty ? 
The religious difficulty arises out of the fact that these institutions 


do not offer the safeguards for religion on which the Roman Catholic 


people claim that they have a right to insist; and therefore they 


have been condemned by Papal rescripts and by the pronouncements 
f the Irish bishops as a peril to faith, and the youth of the country 
have been forbidden to frequent them. 

On this question the Royal Commission of 1903 very justly remarked 
that, ‘ whether the bishops [and they might have added the Vatican] 
were justified or not, the state of things was disastrous to the interests 
of education,’ and they added that ‘ the result of the deadlock is that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, forming 74 per cent. of the whole 
population, are, as a body, unprovided with any adequately endowed 
university of which they are willing to avail themselves.’ 

The Roman Catholic population of Ireland are essentially a religious 
people, and they will be guided by their bishops, however they may 
suffer materially. We may think them foolish and mistaken ; but every 
sensible man must admit—it is no use kicking against the pricks 
that we must accept them as they are, and make the best of a difficult 
situation. Surely the fact that the Irish Roman Catholics will not 
urrender their religious convictions, and indeed hopes of salvation, 
to our ideas, does not relieve us of the responsibility of supplying them 
with higher education, even if it were not obviously in our interest 
that their ignorance should be enlightened and their prejudices dis- 
persed ? Certainly it is in the imperial interests, as well as in the 
interests of Ireland, that this question should be settled, even though 
we may think that the bishops and the people whom they guide and 
direct are unreasonable. 

But are they unreasonable? Is it unnatural that they should 
object to the Roman Catholic youth being subjected to Protestant 
or agnostic influences, and educated in an atmosphere charged with 
hostility to their own religion # 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the Irish Roman Catholics. 
Supposing that there was but one college in Oxford or Cambridge, 
ind that college the training institute of the Roman priesthood. 
Supposing that all the heads of the college and the leading professors, 
and practically all the undergraduates, were Roman Catholics, would 
a Protestant Englishman send his son to that college ? We know that 
very few would do so, for do not the Protestant Nonconformists of 
England consider it an intolerable grievance that their children should 
be compelled to go to schools under the management of the Protestant 
Church of England? Again, a powerful argument in the present 
controversy on this side of the Irish Channel is that where the public 
money is expended there ought to be public control. Why is not this 
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sound rule applicable to Ireland? Why must Ireland be the one 
spot in the whole British Empire where the religious convictions 
of the vast majority of the population are to be held as of no 
account ? 

But, it may be asked, are the existing colleges so essentially Pro- 
testant ? We may put aside Queen’s Colleges, Cork and Galway, as 
negligible quantities, for in spite of the zealous service of the able and 
sometimes eminent men who have served as principals, professors, &c., 
educationally they are failures, and the large expenditure of State 
funds upon them is difficult to defend. The students of these two 
colleges number less than three hundred, yet they cost the State over 
22,0001. per annum. Notwithstanding this large expenditure and 
their excellent buildings, libraries, and laboratories, they have failed 
to produce any educational results at all proportional to their cost. 
How can this expenditure be justified ? Not on political grounds, for 
these colleges are repudiated by the Roman Catholic population 
for whose benefit they were established and endowed ; and certainly 
not for educational reasons. Therefore there are solid grounds for 
the contention that these colleges, being a failure, should be 
disendowed and disestablished, or at least reduced to the status 
of high schools, and that the money which is being expended 
upon them should be utilised for the purpose of university edu- 
cation in Dublin and Belfast, where alone there is scope for such 
institutions. 

There remain, therefore, only Trinity College, Dublin, and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Is the objection of the Roman Catholic bishops 
to these institutions unreasonable ? Surely not, if they are essentially 
Protestant. In that case is it not reasonable that Roman Catholics 
should object to their sons being subjected to influences so hostile to 
their religion ? 

But can Trinity College and Queen’s College, Belfast, be fairly 
described as essentially Protestant ? Let us first consider the case 
of Trinity College. Trinity College has always been, and I confess 
to the hope that it will always be, a Protestant institution. It was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth for the purpose of promoting educa- 
tion in Ireland on the principles of the Protestant religion, and 
faithfully has it discharged its trust. It is to-day as Protestant 
as it was only a dozen years ago, when Professor Mahaffy wrote in 
this Review that ‘ the present government and policy of the College 
(Trinity), though secular and admitting all persons to its honours, 
is distinctly Protestant,’ or when, about the same time, Judge 
Webb, at a meeting of Trinity College Historical Society, declared 
that their university was founded by Protestants for Protestants, 
and in the Protestant interest. A Protestant spirit had from the 
first animated every member of its body corporate. At the present 
moment, with all its toleration, all its liberality, all its comprehensive- 
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ness and all its scrupulous honour, the genius loci, the guardian spirit 
of the place, was Protestant. And as a Protestant he said, and said 
it boldly, Protestant might it evermore remain. 

Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, one of the ablest and most liberal-minded 
men who have ever sat on the Irish Bench, impressed on the audience 
that Judge Webb had told them truly that the university in which 
they stood was founded by a Protestant, for Protestants, and in the 
Protestant interest. And it is surely worthy of the attention of 
reflecting Englishmen of all creeds, who desire that Irish Catholics 
should live contented under British rule, that this same eminent 
Protestant lawyer, in his evidence before the Royal University 
Commission in 1902, advocated, as the only satisfactory solution of 
the Irish University question, a settlement which would grant to Irish 
Catholics perfect equality of conditions with those enjoyed at present 
by Irish Protestants. 

Attempts have been made, and are still being made, to induce 
Roman Catholics to enter Trinity College, and thus to prove that 
their grievance has no real foundation. But note the composition of 
the governing body. To-day, as in all its past history, the supreme 
governing body, consisting of the provost and the seven senior fellows, 
is entirely Protestant. Four of the eight are Protestant clergymen, 
and all hold office for life. Among the junior fellows there is one 
Roman Catholic, but it has been calculated that, ‘ according to the 
average, he will have to wait nearly forty years before becoming a 
senior fellow and having a place on the governing body.’ This body 
has also supreme control over the Divinity School of the Church of 
Ireland, and consequently Trinity College is not only Protestant, 
but Episcopalian, and Presbyterians are almost, if not quite, as 
reluctant as Roman Catholics to enter the university. Of 4,200 
parliamentary electors of the university, 2,600 are Protestant 
clergymen. 

This is the state of things, and few true friends of Trinity 
College wish to change it; and therefore the Roman Catholics 
are justified in doubting the sincerity of the plans which the 
governing body devises and encourages for attracting Roman 
Catholics within its walls. On this point I would quote from 
the speech made by Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons on 
the 13th of April last : 


Does my hon. friend on this side of the House, and those who agree with him 
on the other side, wish to turn Trinity College into an institution in which the 
majority of the professors and students should be Roman Catholics? I have 
never concealed my view that I should regard such a result with the utmost 
dismay. Trinity College has been by character and inception—actually by law 
and by statute for the greater part of its history, but since 1873 by character and 
inception—a Protestant institution. Many Roman Catholics, I am glad to 
think, have gained by its teaching; but the flavour, the atmosphere, as my hon. 


a? 


friend has called it, of the institution is, and always has been, Protestant. Is 
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there any Protestant in this House who sincerely wishes that to be changed? 
And if no Protestant wishes it to be changed, what is the only inference? The 
only inference is either that they are prepared serenely to say that Roman 
Catholics are to have no higher education, or they are prepared to have 
some other institution in which higher education can be given to Roman 


Catholics. 


Is it any wonder that the Roman Catholics doubt the sincerity 
of the concessions ? No; Trinity College is Protestant to the core 
and generations will pass away before it can change its character. 
It is an institution of which Ireland, and, indeed, the Empire, have 
reason to be proud. May it be long before the axe is laid to the 
roots of this grand old tree. 

And what about Queen’s College, Belfast? Trinity College is 
Protestant and Episcopalian. Queen’s College, Belfast, is Protestant 
and Presbyterian. Between the two institutions there is little 
sympathy and no relationship, and Queen’s College finds no place in 
the University of Dublin. Queen’s College, Belfast—I take the 
figures of the Royal Commission of 1903—has 349 students, of whom 
302 came from the north. Of these 349 only seventeen are Roman 
Catholics. There is not, and never has been, a single Roman Catholic 
professor in the faculty of arts. And the reason why Queen’s College, 
Belfast, is so flourishing an institution is simply this—because from 
the start it has been, from the religious point of view, in harmony 
with its environments—because Protestants can send their sons there 
without fear that their faith will be sapped by hostile influences. 
Let the English people realise this fact, and let them understand that 
education in Ireland must be denominational—that there is no such 
thing, and for generations can be no such thing, as undenominational 
education. All schools are more or less denominational, and the 
State does not refuse its assistance. Otherwise there can be no 
education whatever in Ireland. This theory is accepted and acted 
upon in respect to primary and secondary education. It is denied 
in the case of higher education only. However we may lament 
it, the fact remains that ‘ not all the water in the rough, rude sea’ 
of argument and expostulation will wash away this ineradicable 
prejudice. 

Thus it is that the Roman Catholics of Ireland, comprising three- 
fourths of its population, are excluded from the benefits of higher 
education. The consequences are evil and dangerous. The Royal 
Commissioners of 1903 reported that 


the evils arising from the want of a higher education, truly academic and at the 
same time acceptable to the majority of the Irish people, are far-reaching, and 
penetrato the whole social and administrative system. The Roman Catholic 
clergy are cut off from university training. School teachers, too, have no sufii- 
cient motive to graduate. No university provision is made for the training either 
of primary or secondary teachers. 
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Very forcibly did Father Findlay state the case when he pointed 
out that in three years a generation of young men pass through a 
university, in sixty years twenty generations, and then asked what 
would be the condition of Ireland to-day, educational, commercial, 
industrial, and what would be the efficiency of her press, the standing 
of her public men, the general tone and level of her public opinion, 
if the last twenty generations of her ablest children had been trained 
to think and act with fully developed powers. 

And it was truly pointed out by Mr. Haldane during the recent 
debate in the House of Commons that the present system has produced 
a concentration of the higher education in the persons of the priests 
—for the priest is often the only educated man in the village—and 
that, although it is most important to induce the Roman Catholics 
as well as the Protestants to take their part in the administrative 
work of the country, yet they are shut out from competing for those 
positions. In this way, he added, ‘we have produced in Ireland 
an amount of discontent among the young men such as was with- 
out parallel in any part of the kingdom. This was one great 
grievance.’ 

A very great grievance indeed—a grievance which creates 
a yawning gulf between the governed and the governor. Nearly 
all the well-paid appointments in Ireland are filled by Protestants, 
not because of the bigotry and prejudices of the Government, 
but because Chief Secretary after Chief Secretary has in vain tried 
to find qualified candidates among the Roman Catholics. For 
this dearth the policy of the shut door in higher education is 
responsible. 

Have the Roman Catholics done nothing for themselves in this 
matter? They have. They have made great and, so far as they 
went, not unsuccessful efforts in the direction of self-help. Of these 
efforts University College, Dublin, is the monument. Fifty years 
ago the Roman Catholics of Ireland undertook to found a university, 
and after expending a quarter of a million, raised by subscription, 
they were obliged to abandon the attempt; but from the ashes of 
this Catholic university there arose the existing University College, 
which, under the direction of its accomplished president, Father 
Delany, of the Jesuit Order, is doing very valuable work. With 
scanty resources, a mean habitation, no library, an unpaid staff, 
and no funds for scholarships, it nevertheless competes most suc- 
cessfully with the well-endowed and thoroughly equipped Queen’s 
Colleges. 

sefore the establishment of the Royal University in 1882 that 
college was entirely supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
Roman Catholics. Since that time, however, University College, 
though not recognised by the State, and receiving no aid from the 
public exchequer, receives an indirect endowment from the Senate 
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of the Royal University. That body, out of its income of 20,000/. a 

year derived from the Irish Church Fund, pays a yearly salary of 
4001. each to fifteen of its fellows for the double duty attached to 
their fellowship of acting as examiners in the Royal University 
and of teaching at University College, or in all about 6,000/. per 
annum. 

The existence of this endowment and its conditions were formally 
laid before Parliament in 1883, and again in 1885, and neither then 
nor since has it ever been called in question. For more than twenty 
years, with the full knowledge of successive administrations, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, this indirect endowment has been granted to 
University College, open, no doubt, to students of all religions, but 
controlled by Roman Catholics. It is too late, therefore, now to 
resist the claim for further endowment on the plea of principle. 
When the grant was made the alleged principle was given away, 
and the question of further endowment is now simply one of 
degree. 

Such is the situation, and all will agree that, whatever the cause, 
it is an unfortunate and dangerous situation, and that the condition 
of higher education in Ireland, so far as the Roman Catholics are con- 
cerned, constitutes a scandal which should be quickly ended. How 
is this to be done? Several ways of meeting the difficulty have 
been proposed. Trinity College, with its proud history and great 
traditions, must not be touched, and therefore two schemes now hold 
the field. First, Mr. Balfour’s proposal to abolish the Royal University, 
and to establish in its place two universities, one in Belfast and the 
other in Dublin, each undenominational, but still breathing an atmo- 
sphere congenial to the religious convictions of the mass of its students ; 
and, secondly, the scheme of the Royal Commission—namely, a re- 
constituted Royal University, with Belfast College additionally 
endowed, and a college for Roman Catholics, liberally endowed and 
equipped, both colleges to be identically constituted as regards 
religious tests, to be largely autonomous in their educational 
work, but subject to the supervision of the senate of the univer- 
sity for the maintenance of a suitable standard of university 
education. 

Unionists might indeed congratulate themselves if either scheme 
were adopted, but in the present state of public feeling these reasonable 
proposals are counsels of perfection which have no chance of accept- 
ance. True it is that our leading statesmen on both sides would 
gladly adopt either plan, and thus redress a grievance which has 
become a festering sore in the body politic of Ireland, poisoning its 
blood and eating away the loyalty of its people. But, alas! our 
statesmen are helpless, for their followers will not allow them to have 
the courage of their convictions. 


Mr. Balfour can do nothing. The party of ascendency is too 
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strongly entrenched in his Cabinet, and another ministerial secession, 
however unimportant in itself, could not be endured, even if a 
weakened Government were not dependent for its existence on the 
votes of the Ulster members. Nor is there any hope that the question 
will fare much better at the hands of a Liberal Government, even 
with Mr. Haldane a leading member, for its Nonconformist and 
Presbyterian supporters have rooted conscientious objection to any 
concession which would tend to the ‘augmentation of clerical 
influence.’ ‘A formidable—I fear an insurmountable—obstacle to 
the rendering of justice is,’ said Mr. Balfour, ‘the belief—and 
as I think the unfortunate belief—which prevails in this country, 
that this is simply a manceuvre on the part of the Irish bishops to 
obtain control of Irish higher education.’ Is this belief mistaken, 
unjust ? If so, can it not be dissipated ? 

Justice has not been done to the patriotism of the Irish bishops in 
this matter. No doubt they would like, and at one time they may 
have hoped, to control higher education, but if so they have abandoned 
any such pretension as impossible. 

Father Delany has pointed out that so long as tests were main- 
tained in the University of Dublin and Trinity College, making them 
strictly Protestant and denominational the bishops claimed a purely 
Roman Catholic University, but now that tests have been abolished 
they have reduced their demand, and only ask that there should be 
given to the Roman Catholics a teaching university without tests, 
but so constituted as to be as satisfactory to Roman Catholics as 
Trinity College, Dublin, still remains to Protestants. In short, they 
simply ask for equality of treatment. 

Is there a way out of this impasse? Cannot any compromise be 
devised on which there could be based a settlement which would be 
acceptable to the Roman Catholics without offending the conscience 
of our Nonconformist and Presbyterian friends in England and Scot- 
land ? 

In my opinion a settlement can be effected on the following 
lines : 

There now exists the Royal University of Ireland—merely an ex- 
amining body. The Royal Commission have condemned it and declared 
that its existence, as an examining university only, seriously lowers the 
ideal of university education. But, however it cumbereth the ground, 
we cannot cut it down, for there would be such a babel of confusion 
over the disposal of the wreckage that confusion would be worse con- 
founded. It is obviously our policy to find the line of least resistance, 
therefore let us not lay hands on the Royal University. For the same 
reason I do not propose, for the present at least, to end—I fear it 
is impossible to mend—the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway. 

The material which has to be shaped and fashioned is to be found 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, and University College, Dublin, both 
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flourishing and successful institutions, although cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by ‘ the eternal want of pence.’ 

Queen’s College, Belfast, now receives about 11,0001. a year from 
public funds, and its buildings, &c., are maintained by the State. 
The Ulster members loudly and justly demand increased provision 
in accordance with the views of the Royal Commission, which recom- 
mended that ‘a liberal addition be made to the general endowments 
of the college,’ and that the college buildings be considerably en- 
larged. Let this be done, and let the same justice be meted out to 
University College. Let the present subsidy of 6,0001. to the latter 
be increased in the same way and on the same grounds—that is to 
Say, on purely educational grounds—as the concession which is made 
to Queen’s College, Belfast. Let its buildings also be enlarged to the 
necessary extent, or, if this is impossible, let suitable accommodation 
be erected on another site. 

To enable this to be done, no legislation is necessary ; all that is 
required is that the funds at the disposal of the Royal University 
should be adequately increased, and that the distribution be left to 
the senate—which is composed of an equal number of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics—to be made on educational grounds only, 
and without reference to religious considerations. 

Where is the money to come from? A great part might be saved 
out of the infructuous expenditure on the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Galway, but it might be thought fair to grant those institutions 
a locus penitentie—to allot them a certain number of years within 
which to mend or end. And surely the Irish development fund could 
not be devoted to a better purpose than the advancement of higher 
education ? 

Will the Nonconformists of England and the Presbyterians of 
Scotland allow this compromise to be carried into effect? They are 
not asked to agree to the establishment or endowment of a Roman 
Catholic college, but merely to allow the subsidy already given to the 
two existing colleges, Protestant and Roman Catholic, to be increased 
so as to enable them efficiently to discharge their educational duties. 
The education on which the money will be expended will be secular 
education, for it must be a condition that none of it will be used for 
religious instruction; that there are no tests; and that the college 
will be governed by a body on which laymen will preponderate, 
and, with its endowments, will be open to all, whatever their 
creed, 

The Irish bishops will no doubt agree to these conditions in order 
to gain for their co-religionists the higher education which has been 
denied to them, while it has been lavished on the Protestants of 
Ireland. Will the Nonconformists of England and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland refuse to render this long-deferred justice and to redress 

a crying grievance—to remove a scandal which thirty years ago was 
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denounced by Mr. Gladstone, which Lord-Lieutenant after Lord- 
Lieutenant and Chief Secretary after Chief Secretary have deplored, 
and which has enlisted the earnest sympathy of men of such 
conflicting views as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane? If England 
cannot govern Ireland justly, the death knell of the Union has 








surely struck. 

These are no empty words. I emphatically believe in the truth 
of the warning given to me some eighteen years ago by Monsignor 
Persico, when that astute statesman was deputed by the Pope to report 
on the state of Ireland—namely, that the lasting peace and content 
of Ireland depend more on the satisfactory settlement of this than of 
any other question. Let Unionists carefully digest the remarkable 
words of Lord John Russell, uttered, it is true, some forty years ago, 
but which are just as pertinent to-day : 











If we say that such are our religious principles, that we defy these demands 
for justice, then will come more fiercely than ever those demands for the 
Repeal of the Union which we all deplore. Either we will say that we will 
carry out the compact (of the Union) in the spirit which was declared at the 
time, and that we will fulfil the compact, not only to the letter, but with all 
that kindness and all that affectionate regard, and all that conciliation which 
Ireland should have from England: or we must say ‘ that our religious opinions 
will not allow us to act with justice and equity towards Ireland,’ and then we 
must renounce the connection and the compact, and we must give them back 











their Legislature to enable them to decide for themselves as they think best. . . . 
I own that I consider this a dilemma from which you cannot escape.... If 






you will maintain the Union, you must convince the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland that you will treat them as you treat the Protestant people of England. 
—* Hansard,”’ vol. 79, p. 1,011. 











I have shown that this very difficult question can be settled. The 

other pending Irish questions are more simple, and can be dealt with 

by a conciliatory Government without danger to the Union. In short, 

there is much good and needful work to be done by a Liberal 

Government without touching Home Rule—work in which they are 

entitled to the co-operation of all Liberal Unionists who remain true 

to the policy of their party. , 
But will the Nationalist party reject the boons thus offered? I 

think not. That attitude was attempted in 1892 when Mr. Balfour : 

introduced his Land Bill, but the Irish people would not tolerate so 

suicidal a policy, and it was abandoned. I think that both Mr. 

Redmond and Mr. Blake have very fairly explained their policy ; 

Mr. Redmond, when dealing with the intention, erroneously imputed 

to Mr. Gerald Balfour, of killing Home Rule by kindness, and Mr. 

Blake as recently as the 21st of February last. : 
It is evident from these utterances that the Nationalist party will 

accept any concessions which are not destructive of the object which 

they have in view —namely, a parliament in Dublin, with an executive 
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government responsible to that parliament. They would prefer to 
reach the summit of their desire per saltum, but if that is impossible 
they will accept concessions which they think—erroneously, I believe 
—they can use as rungs in the ladder which is to lead them to their 
final triumph. 








Finally, I return to the question, What are the Unionist Free 
Traders to do? My contention that the Liberal Unionist party has 
been broken up and dispersed, and that it has become merged into 
the Tory party, has been questioned and disputed, but is it not true ? 
How do the Tariff Reformers differ from the Tories ? 
question are they at issue ? 
Tariff Reformers. 


On what single 
Take the list of the Liberal Unionist 
Compare them, man for man, with the most Tory 
of the Tories, and try to distinguish between the two. 
difference between their political opinions, what is it ? 











If there is a 
The Liberal 
Unionists may continue to maintain a separate organisation, to wear 
the uniform, fly the flag, and occasionally beat the big drum of the old 
party—they may dine together to celebrate the triumphs of the past, 
but their day is over, and they have no future as an independent 
party. 

We, the Unionist Free Traders, are the only survivors of the party 
which saved the Union. What, then, are we to do? 
What leader are we to follow ? 


What course 





are we to steer ¢ 








We are few in number; we cannot lead an independent existence. 
If we are to live and work, we must join one or other of the great 
political parties, now that our own party has been broken up. The 
Liberal party is sound on the great question of the day—the question 
of Free Trade. Itis round the flag of Free Trade that the momentous 
battle is to be fought, unless, indeed, Mr. Balfour and his followers 
retire from what they must now realise to be an untenable position, 
and leave Mr. Chamberlain and his stalwarts to their fate. The coming 
conference may furnish them with an excuse. If—asis highly probable 
—the Colonial delegates refuse to meet our Tariff Reformers half- 
way, will not Mr. Balfour be justified in abandoning Mr. Chamberlain 
and his policy? Might not the manceuvre be justified out of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own mouth? But such tactics would not satisfy 
Unionist Free Traders. They can never again trust Mr. Balfour on 
this vital question. 














There are few questions of domestic politics on which a Unionist- 
Free Trader need be at serious issue with the Liberal party. 
Rule is no longer an obstacle in the path of re-union. 


Home 
The Education 
question could be settled by compromise; indeed—paradoxical as it 
may seem —I believe that a satisfactory settlement could be effected 
by, say, Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Lloyd-George in half an hour. 
There need be no difficulty regarding many other items of the 
Liberal programme, which would, I suppose, include the housing 
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question, the drink question, the enforcement of economy, the 
evolving of a real army out of the chaos which Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has created, and, it is to be hoped, the reform of the House of 
Lords. 

We are told—and the fallacy has so often been repeated that 
many may accept it as gospel—that Lord Lansdowne is the only 
statesman who can safely and efficiently control and direct the relations 
of this Empire with foreign Powers. In spite of the gloomy pro- 
phecies of the almost unanimous Unionist Press when he succeeded 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne has proved to be an excellent, 
indeed in some respect an ideal, Foreign Secretary. Yet he has made 
mistakes. The Venezuela blunder and the costly useless hunt of 
the Mad Mullah may be forgiven, but those of us who know Morocco 
must lament the surrender of that rich country, which might have 
become the granary of the United Kingdom. The understanding 
with France is a great, and, if enduring, will be an inestimable bless- 
ing; but future generations, when they find the open door of commerce 
with Morocco shut in their faces, the Mediterranean practically a 
French lake, and the western ports of Morocco, which command our 
alternative route to India, fortified and occupied by France, may be 
inclined to ask whether a more skilful diplomacy might not have 
purchased the same benefit at a smaller price. 

Lord Lansdowne is not indispensable. The seals of the Foreign 
Office would be at least as safe in the hands of a Rosebery or a Grey. 
Why, to take a case in point, should not our relations with Japan be 
as sympathetically managed by the Minister who was the first to 
place them on their present footing, by the Minister who refused to 
join the combination of European Powers which robbed Japan of the 
fruits of her victory over China? Let it be remembered that it was 
not a Liberal Foreign Secretary who allowed Russia to seize Port 
Arthur. 


Japan and every other foreign Power knows that the present 
Government is under sentence of death, and that the agony cannot 
be much longer prolonged. They know that it has lost the confidence 
of the country. How can such a Government, why should such a 
Government, speak with authority in the council-chambers of the 
political world ? 


The question is not whether the present Government is to 
remain in power after the next General Election. Evidently the 
country has made up its mind on that point, and every day that the 
Government clings to office in defiance of the people that resolve 
grows more uncompromising. We are certain to have a Liberal 
Government. The only doubt is whether that Government will be 
strong enough to be independent. Surely all moderate men, what- 
ever their politics, will agree that, in the interests of the Empire, it is 
essential that the next Government should be a strong, independent 
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Government, clearly knowing what it wants, frankly saying what it 
means, and fearlessly doing what it believes to be right. Is it not the 


duty of Unionist Free Traders to help in accomplishing this object, 


and is it not time that they should abandon their present attitude 
of armed neutrality, and boldly join their natural allies in the coming 
battle ? 

West RipGeway. 





A MUNICIPAL CONCERT HALL 
FOR LONDON 


Tue demolition of St. James’s Hall has left a gap in the musical and 
artistic, as well as in the political and social, world of London, greater 
and uglier than is represented by the big ugly hole in the block of 
buildings between Regent Circus and Piccadilly—which for several 
days, when all the rest had become a shapeless ruin, was spanned 
by the great internal arch that had for generations looked down 
upon those who were assembled there. 

For many a year past St. James’s Hall has been associated with 
music of the highest order, exquisitely rendered by the most cultivated 
of musicians on the most perfect of instruments, including the most 
perfect of all, the human voice. 

For fashionable London its position was excellent, and unfashion- 
able London used it occasionally, and liked it well enough. It held 
an audience somewhat too numerous to allow of all who were present 
to hear perfectly every kind of music, vocal and instrumental. And, 
on political occasions, when the body of the hall and the galleries 
from end to end were packed, it was rare to find a speaker who 
could make his voice penetrate to the upper gallery. But if the 
echoes of St. James’s Hall could be awakened, it would not only be 
the music, but the sounds of almost every crisis in recent political 
history and of every great event in the social life of England that 
would reverberate among them. 

The gap has been made and none of the existing concert halls 
can fill it. They are deficient in one or more of the essentials of 
position, size, or acoustic qualities. Central London is now urgently 
in need of a permanent public concert hall—‘ public’ as differing 
from the venture of some private company run for the purpose of 
dividends or of advertisement ; ‘ public’ also, in the sense of being 
under the control of a public authority, managed for the enjoyment, 
interest, and advantage of the whole community. 

There are many thousands of those who live the lives of the poorer 
or poorest Londoners whom good music can touch, influence, encourage, 
and inspire as nothing else in this world can. And by enjoyment of 
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music they are as little likely to be pauperised as they would be by a 
full enjoyment of their rightful heritage of sun and air, of which the 
smoky atmosphere of London allows them only a mere fraction under 
existing conditions. Good music is a good and perfect gift. It 
blesses those who give and those who take. It longs for nothing 
more than a free expression of its own beauty. No one gives, and 
in the giving gets, more perfect sympathy than a good musician. 
There is no one who, with such absolute certainty as a good musician, 
can touch, and even create, the deepest, purest, and best emotions 
that rule the hearts of men and women of all classes, faiths, and races. 
There is a catholicity about music that knows absolutely no dis- 
tinction between man and man, class and class, creed and creed, 
nation and nation. It is, par excellence, the healing art for every 
sad and sorry soul. There is no art in which the highest intellectual 
gifts can be more perfectly blended with deepest emotion. In the 
joy of music all sorts and conditions of men, women, and children 
can have their share. And the marvel is that whatever perfection 
the science and workmanship of modern times may put into our 
instruments, every atom of it is required to render adequately the 
conceptions of great musical composers—prophets in their own art— 
who wrote at a time when such technical perfection was absolutely 
unknown or thought of. 

London, unique in the masses of its population, in the depths 
of its poverty, and the magnificence of its wealth, is also almost unique 
among the cities of Europe in omitting to provide a permanent home 
for either music or the drama, or for both, such as nearly every large 
town in England and in Europe generally has, for generations past, 
made an essential part of its municipal existence. A list has been 
prepared of some fifty continental towns, with populations: ranging 
from the million one hundred thousand of Vienna to the thirty-two 
thousand of Coblentz, in every one of which land and buildings for 
music and the drama, or for both in combination, have been provided 
out of public funds to meet the requirements of a public whose enjoy- 
ment and education in art have been cultivated and increased by an 
expenditure which has added enormously to the intellectual assets 
of the community. A central concert hall, if it is to be fit for a per- 
manent home of music in London, should be planned to be as acous- 
tically perfect as possible, whether for a full orchestra and chorus, 
or for the voice of a single speaker. Ventilation, lighting, warming, 
and the general equipment of the building should all be carefully 
arranged. It is generally found economical, as well as convenient, 
to have a larger and a smaller hall under the same roof. In the 
dignity of its architectural proportions, and by the harmonious beauty 
of colouring and of design in internal decoration, the building must 
be made worthy of the purposes for which it is intended. 

In 1898 a proposal was made to establish a permanent National 
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Opera House in London, and a petition was presented to the London 
County Council on this subject, signed by one hundred and forty 
of the recognised leaders in the world of music and of art. Such a 
universal expression of public opinion by those who had the power 
to form it, and the right to represent it, had probably never been 
known before. The opening statement in the petition was that in 
London, ‘the richest capital in the world, there exists no means 
whereby the highest class of operatic music can be systematically 
brought within the reach of the great mass of the people.’ The 
petition goes on to show how, in England, musical education is re- 
stricted, young artists discouraged, and the development of native 
art hindered by the lack of those opportunities which are freely offered 
in all the larger towns of Europe, and, it might be added, in many of 
the smaller ones also. 

Among those who gave evidence on behalf of a permanent opera 
house in London, and emphasised strongly the educational influence 
of music, was Sir Hubert Parry, Director of the Royal College of Music, 
who described the English as a highly musical people, but as not 
having the opportunities that exist abroad for hearing the best music. 
Another witness was Mr. W. H. Cummings, Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, which had then (1898) been established nineteen 
years, and had 3,600 students, about 900 of whom were intending 
to enter the musical profession as orchestral players, singers, and 
composers. Dr. Theodor Loewe, Director of Municipal Theatres at 
Breslau, sent in a written memorandum comparing the musical and 
dramatic facilities given abroad with those in England, and showing 
how audiences in London were limited by the costliness of the per- 
formances. He called attention to the large number of well-trained 
and highly gifted English musicians who go abroad to enjoy 
opportunities they cannot get in their own country. The petition 
so influentially signed received careful consideration by the General 
Purposes Committee of the London County Council, who in their 
report said that while ‘ we are not able to advise the Council to take 
any step towards establishing a permanent opera house at the expense 
of the ratepayers until the general public shall have acquired a greater 
interest in the question, we are of opinion that the encouragement 
of the higher forms of musical art is greatly needed in London, and, 
if accorded wisely, either by the State or by the Municipality, it would 
be attended with very beneficial results to the whole community.’ 
They go on to say that ‘ not only is the British nation a music-loving 
nation, but the masses of the people are becoming more and more 
appreciative of what is generally known as good music.’ Towards 
the end of the report the following clause is inserted : 


In addition to the question of a permanent opera house as the nucleus of 
musical education, there is undoubtedly great need for some extension through- 
out London of facilities for hearing and studying high-class music, 
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and reference is made to what has already been done in this way 
by some of the London polytechnics. The report concludes with four 
recommendations, of which the second reads as follows : 

That whilst unable to take action in the erection or subsidy of a permanent 
opera house, the Council is prepared to consider proposals for reserving a site in 


connection with one of its central improvements for the purpose of its being used 
for the encouragement of operatic music. 


This recommendation was adopted and approved by the London 
County Council. The present proposal is not for an opera house, 
but for a concert hall, a proposal involving far less expenditure 
both for establishment and for maintenance than is necessary for 
the larger undertaking. But so closely allied are the sister arts of 
music and the drama, that nearly all the arguments used for a per- 
manent home for them both in combination are available for the 
establishment of a home for one of them, if the time does not 
appear ripe, nor public opinion sufficiently formed, to warrant the 
inauguration of the larger scheme. Whatever may be the expansion 
of musical education in England in the future, at present only a small 
fraction of those who enjoy good concerts can appreciate the opera. 
And not only does a concert hall appeal to a wider and more varied 
public than an opera house, but, in England at all events, the opera 
has been associated with expenditure on so lavish a scale that it has 
always been the rich man’s luxury, from which the poor have been 
practically excluded. The chief argument for the institution and 
maintenance of a central concert hall by those who represent London 
is that music of the best kind may be brought within reach of the poorer 
classes, whose enjoyment of it is far keener than most people would 
imagine. 

It is safe to prophesy that the chief objection to any scheme 
of this kind, by which local public funds or public credit are to be 
used, will be a financial one. It will be said that the expense of 
providing education for the children out of public funds is great 
enough without giving them and their parents their amusements free. 
If it is the right of those who pay to call the tune, it must be the 
duty of those who call the tune to pay. There are at least two answers 
to this argument. One is that music is and has long since been 
officially recognised as something very different from an amusement. 
It is an important part of our national education. In November, 1893 
at the request of the London Technical Education Board, the Com 
mittee of Council on Education, under section 8 of the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889, sanctioned instruction in music—including 
singing and musical notation, and instrumental and orchestral music, 
as a subject of technical instruction required by the circumstances 
of the London district. And the increase of musical teaching in 
evening schools and polytechnics during recent years is very remark- 
able. In 1898-99 there were only 118 evening schools in which music 
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was taken, with 2,578 pupils, receiving 14 hours’ instruction or over. 
In 1902-03 there were 235 evening schools, with 6,515 pupils. Recent 
figures on this subject are not for the moment available, but it is 
known that all along the line a very considerable increase has taken 
place. 

In a memorandum drawn up in 1898 by Dr. Garnett, Secretary 
to the late Technical Education Board for London, figures were 
quoted showing the musical instruction given in various London 
polytechnics. The class entries in the Regent Street Polytechnic alone 
for 1897-98 amounted to 384, distributed over 1,884 individual 
students. The students’ fees amounted to 1,465l. 17s. 5d., the 


teachers’ salaries to 1,104/. 13s. Among the individual entries were 
the following : 


Individual Teaching 


Pianoforte : . 487 
Theory of music F ‘ ‘ , : » & 
Violin . . . , ‘ . ‘ , . 263 
Solo singing ‘ , : : ‘ : . 292 
Mandolin and guitar. ° : ° ° . 389 


Choral and Orchestral Training 
Boys’ choir ; ‘ : ; ; ; . 120 
Select choir ’ ‘ ; ‘ ; F . 80 
Orchestral band . ; . . . ; . 58 


It is not pretended that all London polytechnics are on the same 
musical level as that in Regent Street, but, from many others, figures 
may be quoted to show that music is not regarded as a mere amuse- 
ment, and, more than this, that the students themselves are ready to 
contribute largely out of their own pockets towards the expense of 
their musical training. Last (and with an apology for not having been 
put first), there are the institutions that turn out annually the largest 
number of finished players and singers, the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music, towards the endowment of which 
big sums have been subscribed by the public; and there is also the 
Guildhall School of Music, besides many others it is impossible even 
to name in a short article on a long subject. 

The success, indeed the very life, of such institutions depends upon 
the good work done by students being encouraged and stimulated by 
sympathetic opportunity being offered when the student has ripened 
into an expert. Sympathetic opportunity, of which the smallest 
but most necessary part is that the musician worthy of his hire shall 
get it, the larger part being the reward of giving to others of the fruits 
of the work he has done, and of the inspiration he has been 
given. Moreover, when our financial critic is abroad, he should 
face and answer the following argument. Nothing could be devised 
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financially more extravagant, or educationally and artistically more 
disastrous, than a system by which thousands of young London 
students are trained in music partly by the help of local public funds, 
and partly by the help of money privately provided by themselves, 
who, when they come to an age and to a degree of musical attainment 
when they might be expected to give back to the London public 
something in return for what they have received in musical education, 
are driven from London by the absence of inducements and facilities 
which are offered them in many provincial towns in England as well 
as in all continental towns of any importance. It is a very short- 
sighted and pennywise form of economy that maintains a system by 
which the cost of the raw materia! and of much of the labour expended 
on it is thrown upon London, while the use and advantage of the 
manufactured article is largely enjoyed elsewhere by those who have 
not contributed a penny towards the process of manufacture. And 
what does the financial risk, which will probably be made to loom 
so big, really amount to? In his evidence before the General Purposes 
Committee of the London County Council, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
said that the grant necessary for the maintenance of a municipal 
opera house for London ‘ would represent something less than one- 
tenth of a penny in the £ on the rateable value of London.’ Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, one of the greatest authorities on such a subject, 
estimated the cost of putting up a suitable building, properly fitted, 
furnished, and equipped, at from 130,000/. to 150,0001., and the cost 
of the site at 50,000/., 200,000/. covering the whole. Considering 
what an opera house and its essential surroundings imply, it would 
probably be safe to halve the expense in an estimate for a concert 
hall, and, if Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s figures are correct—figures 
which have not been questioned—this would mean that the upkeep 
of a concert hall for London would come to something less than the 
twentieth part of a penny in the £ on the rateable value of 
London. ' 

Among those who have strongly supported the scheme for a new 
London concert hall is Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. He advocates 
it as one of the very best means of encouraging the art of music, and 
he refers to ‘the policy which has prevailed in most of the larger 
provincial towns, where the municipalities have provided free concert 
rooms as part of their buildings, which have been largely utilised for 
musical performances.’ He especially instances Yorkshire, where ‘ the 
provision of such halls as can be found in Leeds, Bradford, Hudders- 
field, Halifax, Sheffield, &c., has been a chief factor in making 
Yorkshire choral societies renowned all over the world.’ He considers 
that a large annual income would be derived from letting a public 
concert hall in London for music and for other purposes, provided 
that it had good acoustical properties, was comfortably seated, and 


' A penny rate over the County of London produces about 173,000. 
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was not of excessive size. In provincial towns a large income is 
often made from public halls. The Liverpool Town Council derive 
an annual revenue of about 2,000/. from St. George’s Hall. In 
1903, at Glasgow, the gross revenue derived from the City Hall 
was 2,104/. and the net revenue 632/. From the St. Andrew’s 
Halls at Glasgow in the same year the gross revenue was nearly 
4,000/1., the net revenue being 1,821/. The average revenue from 
the St. George’s Hall at Bradford is about 1,800/. If large sums 
are made in this way in provincial towns, the infinitely greater 
population of London will probably be ready to contribute in 
proportion to its size. In Leeds a very interesting and successful 
experiment has been made by the Corporation in the form of a series 
of municipal concerts in the winter months, conducted by the city 
organist, Mr. Fricker, in the town hall, the prices for admission ranging 
from one penny to one shilling. The first intention was to have 
merely organ recitals, but this was expanded by the spontaneous 
energy of Mr. Fricker into orchestral concerts, where good classical 
music has been given of an educational character, and the attendance 
in the sixpenny and penny seats has been exceptionally good, the 
shilling seats being only sparsely filled. The audiences are remark- 
ably attentive, and listen eagerly even to symphonic music. 

It will be said, and with perfect truth, that one central concert 
hall would be utterly inadequate for the requirements of London ; that 
twenty or thirty of them would be wanted to wake up the music of 
six millions of people ; in fact, that this proposal is but the thin end 
of the wedge ; to all of which the reply to be made is that every one 
who loves music for its own sake, and believes in it as one of the most 
wholesome and regenerating influences, must devoutly hope that this 
is but the thin end of a big wedge. If this central concert hall is 
enthusiastically welcomed by Londoners; if it is recognised as an 
essential part of the life of our city, and as adding largely to the 
joy of living there, then the money difficulty will disappear as a 
morning mist before the sun, and men will wonder, as one after 
another our concert halls come into being, that the money risk was 
ever regarded as a serious obstacle by those who care for London. 
As it is, the London County Council does provide music for the people 
during the summer months in the parks and open spaces. No money 
can be better spent ; but why, in the name of common sense, are we 
to stop the music at the end of summer, just at the time of year when, 
of all others, it is most needed, and when the long dark evenings 
offer the best opportunity for practices, rehearsals, and performances, 
and when anything that is inspiring and beautiful is specially wanted 
to dispel the gloom of the sombre approach of winter ? 

Imagine the chorus of indignation if the music of the well-to-do 
were at any time of the year interfered with, either in their own homes 
or in concert halls; the music which is one of the many luxuries 
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rendered possible for the leisured class mainly by the labour of those 
who have little leisure and no luxuries. 

The financial objection, when closely examined, resolves itself 
into an assertion that London cannot afford itself the experiment 
of a good permanent central concert hall, such as is enjoyed in scores 
of provincial and continental towns, and which, if it succeed, will be 
the pioneer of others in London’s many centres ; and that the ratepayers 
of London ought not to be asked to risk a minute fraction of a penny 
in the £ for this object: to ‘risk’ is the right word, not to ‘ pay,’ 
because, if properly placed, well-built, and prudently managed, such 
a central hall ought to be self-supporting, and might easily, by being 
let for other as well as musical performances, bring in a considerable 
income, while giving full opportunity for cheap, good music to those 
who can afford to spend little to get it. The risk to the ratepayer is 
then reduced to the unlikely possibility of having to contribute a 
minute fraction of a penny in the £ towards procuring for the 
masses of the people the opportunity of enjoying one of the highest 
pleasures that men can have, the perfect gift of good music. 

In regard to the cost of building and of maintenance, when once 
the central hall of music has been successfully started, and local public 
opinion demands its repetition elsewhere, in many parts of London 
it will be the adaptation and use of existing buildings, not, as in this 
case, the construction of new ones, that will be required. 

To set up a high standard of music among the six millions of men, 
women, and children of all the various nationalities which contribute 
to the making of London—the one gospel which they can all accept 

this means not only the raising of the musical ideal in concert 
rooms and music halls, but also a large increase in musical experts 
for our cathedrals, churches, and chapels. 

It will act as a great encouragement to ‘ private enterprise ’ in its 
true sense, for it will be an influence gaining a welcome and sym- 
pathetic entrance into thousands of homes where the germs of good 
music already exist, gradually making the caricature and degradation 
of music unpopular and ultimately impossible. And ‘ private enter- 
prise’ in the money-making sense—to which, by some critics, the 
phrase is often unfairly restricted—will gain by a larger supply of 
more highly skilled performers whom the wealth of London can always 
afford to pay well. 

If proof is wanted of the influence that national musical festivals 
may have on a whole people, widely scattered in country districts, 
there is the annual Welsh Eisteddfod, for which preparations are 
made and of which the memory remains in thousands of homes of 
that singularly emotional and poetic race. 

It should not be forgotten that the sister arts of painting and 
literature are richly endowed out of public funds. There are our 
great national libraries, and year by year local public libraries are 
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multiplying, not only in towns but in country villages, many of them 
being supplemented by private munificence in gifts of books as well as 
of money. 

In the same way large sums of public money are spent on picture 
galleries, at the head of them the National Gallery ; and, of late years, 
in hundreds of elementary schools public money has been excellently 
well spent on pictures, many of them reproductions of the greatest 
works of art in existence. And in Whitechapel, the very heart of one 
of the poorest parts of London, school-rooms during holiday time 
have been turned into picture galleries, filled by crowds of working 
people, who eagerly take advantage of seeing hung upon the walls, 
lent by their owners, some of the greatest works of art which enrich 
the world. 

A country’s civilisation depends not at all on the richest people 
in it being able to purchase for their own enjoyment the sights and 
sounds created by the genius of painters and sculptors, of poets and 
musicians, but it does largely depend on the opportunity being given, 
and taken, for art in its highest forms, by entering into the life of the 
masses of the people, to ennoble and purify it. And if there is one 
place more than any other where this influence is wanted it is in the 
midst of London, where only a distant echo of the poetry, the music, 
and the drama of country life, and of the beauty of its sights and 
sounds, can ever find an entrance. 

FREDERICK VERNEY. 


Nore.—In the year 1900 a return was sent in to the London County 
Council from about fifteen polytechnics, colleges, and institutes, with a view to 
information being given as to the provision then existing in London for the 
teaching of music. Tables showing approximately the hours of musical study 
per week were sent in from educational institutions all over London. The 
Birkbeck Institution headed the list with fifty-five hours per week, followed by 
the Regent Street Polytechnic with twenty-seven hours, and by the South 
Western Poiytechnic with eighteen hours, besides other private and extra 
lessons not defjnitely stated. 
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THE TRUE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRE : 
THE HOME AND THE WORKSHOP 













































THE question of physical deterioration, and the disquieting statistics 
which are coming to light in connection with it, must inevitably 
direct public attention with greater energy than heretofore to some 
of the national considerations connected with industrial life. Physique 
is a matter of capital importance as regards the status of any nation, 
and as such demands careful consideration from the State. It is 
regulated in the main by two fundamental factors, the home and 
the workshop. If it be admitted that true social progress lies in the 
uprooting of evils, not the cutting down of their surface manifesta- 
tions, then it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the aim of all 
social reform lies in the establishment of conditions which render self- 
respecting family life possible. Free meals for hungry children is a 
much-debated question at the present moment, but it is highly doubtful 
whether such meals, plastered by the State, so to speak, upon the 
shaky foundations of an unsatisfactory home, will prove a satisfactory 
panacea for our social evils. We have to strike at the conditions 
which in the first place produce hungry children, and at the root of 
the mischief too often we find degraded conditions of labour, creating 
in turn a degraded home. It is to the home and the workshop, there- 
fore, that our attention must be directed if we would judge social 
phenomena from a comprehensive and serviceable point of view. 

The industrial revolution of the nineteenth century, like all other 
great changes, was a compound of good and bad. The upheaval 
caused by the introduction of steam has proved so vast and so far- 
reaching, that in some respects social phenomena themselves have 
had a tendency during the last fifty years to get out of hand, and to 
outstrip all efforts to overtake them. But the recognition that steam 
and electricity have imposed upon us certain conditions of industry 
against which it is useless to struggle in no way implies a lethargic 
and helpless acceptance of many evils at present connected with the 
manufacturing system. On the contrary, the more fully we realise 
the issues at stake, the more we shall labour to improve industrial 
conditions, the more we shall seek to counteract the bad and depress- 
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ing effects which factory life, unchecked, unrestrained, is bound to 
produce upon the men, and especially upon the women of England. 
Enormous improvements are possible even within the limitations of 
modern industrial conditions. If once within the will it will certainly 
not be without the power of the nation to ensure for our toilers that 
measure of personal dignity, health, happiness, without which neither 
individual nor national life can flourish. As the status of any given 
trade is high or low; as the conditions under which it is followed are 
good or bad; so will that trade, if the staple one of a district, leave 
its mark on the whole social life of the neighbourhood. If the trade 
is dirty, badly paid, or ill organised, so will its influence be clearly 
noted in the drunkenness and degradation of those who follow it. 
Most important of all, perhaps, if a trade is largely dependent upon 
the labour of women and children—especially of married women— 
certain most definite results can be predicated with absolute clearness. 
It is with this last aspect of the question—namely, the effect of indus- 
trial life on women and children, and its bearing on the home—that 
the present article is primarily concerned. 

We are met on the threshold of our investigation by a query as to 
the causes which determine a girl’s career to the factory. And simul- 
taneously we are greeted by the wail of the housekeeper who protests 
her inability to find a kitchen-maid, and lays the whole blame upon 
‘those ridiculous Board Schools.’ This complaint is so common 
that it is not undesirable to pause for a moment and glance at the 
circumstances which operate as regards domestic service. 

In a district the staple trades of which afford much occupation 
for women, the pressure of circumstance, habit, and example will 
undoubtedly tend to drive girls into the factory. Their mothers 
have been mill hands before them, they know no other ideal, and 
the greater liberty more than compensates in their eyes for stinted 
food and often uncongenial work. But, so far as the servant difficulty 
is concerned, necessity rather than choice enters largely into the 
matter. It is too often forgotten by mistresses of the middle and 
upper middle classes that in many homes where the pinch of poverty 
is felt a child is obliged at the age of thirteen or fourteen to become 
a little wage-earner. The factory and the small shop are the only 
careers open to her. No child at that age is tall enough or strong 
enough to become a housemaid or kitchen-maid in a large establish- 
ment. The old-fashioned custom in large houses for the housekeeper 
to train little girls as stillroom-maids is practically a thing of the 
past, and at the best such a custom influenced but a few individuals 
on large estates paternally managed. Orderly and well-regulated 
domestic service is, broadly speaking, quite beyond the reach of the 
modern town-bred girl. Yet earn she must, and small wonder that she 
revolts at the miserable existence of the little underfed, overworked 
slavey in some disreputable lodging-house or beer-shop, and betakes 
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herself to the relative liberty of the factory. If there were a better 
realisation among mistresses of the extraordinarily unattractive 
conditions under which domestic service first presents itself to young 
and untrained girls, some concerted effort no doubt would be made 
to meet the difficulty. The average mother much prefers that her 
child should be a servant rather than a factory hand. She has, how- 
ever, a not unjust horror of the conditions which obtain in the class 
of situation described above, and at thirteen there is little opening 
for ‘service of a better type. Again, the expense of the small outfit 
which is required in order to start a girl in service is quite beyond 
the means of many poor parents—another fact generally over- 
looked by the party who talk as though the closing of the elementary 


schools would achieve a domestic millennium based on universal 
ignorance. 









































Whatever the proximate reason, once a girl has been absorbed 
by the routine of mill or workshop her lot in life is fixed. If the work 
is of a good type, well conducted and properly supervised, no harm 
may result. Though the conditions of factory life imply that she 
grows up to womanhood equipped with the most scanty knowledge 
of domestic and housewifely matters, many factory workers are 
often characterised by real dignity and independence of character— 
women in whose hands the fine traditions of the British working class 
wife and mother are well maintained. But when, on the contrary, 
girls work at a dirty or dangerous trade under employers whose sense 
of responsibility is torpid and indifferent, then the consequences are 
apt to be little short of disastrous. Degrading and brutalising con- 
ditions of labour, however bad they may be for men, are absolutely 
fatal to women. Too often every vestige of self-respect vanishes, 
womanly pride evaporates, and the individual is merged in the ‘ hand,’ 
rowdy, dirty, lawless. Marriage, when it comes, implies but a dreary 
repetition of the story. The slattern wife drags up unfortunate 
children doomed to gravitate in the orbit of her own degradation, 
and eventually to repeat the self-same history. When we pause to 
reflect what the influence of the woman is, or at any rate should be 
in her home, the evils of such a state of affairs become increasingly 
manifest. Hence the ever-growing demand of the public conscience 
that, since factory life is the inevitable lot of many women in this 
country, their labour should be undertaken at least under conditions 
which do not result in moral and physical degradation for the future 
mothers of England. 

It is calculated that not less than one-and-a-half million women 
are engaged in industrial establishments regulated by law, besides 
those employed in unregulated laundries and a large number of out- 
workers. According to the latest Statistical Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops, dated June 1904, at the close 
of the year 1903 there were 100,444 factories and 139,691 workshops 
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upon the Home Office Registers. From these factories and workshops 
92,600 cases of accident were reported to the Home Office. 

The above figures give one pause. Many pertinent questions are 
suggested by them as regards the conditions of life and labour they 
entail. It is not only a question of manufactures or commercial 
supremacy, it is the far more vital problem of whether possibly we 
may be manufacturing everything except men; anyway, men and 
women worthy of upholding the best traditions of the race. It may 
be remembered that a very soothing and roseate view of industrial 
life was advanced eloquently last year when Mrs. Lyttelton made 
her plucky and spirited attempt in Warp and Woof to bring before 
public notice some of the evils which attend the lot of dressmakers’ 
assistants. ‘The dispassionate official records mentioned above hardly 
uphold the theory that industrial life is necessarily a sort of frolic to 
the dance measure of its own machinery, and are worthy of more close 
attention than they receive at the hands of the general public. 

It may be permitted to remind the reader that Factory Law regulates 
the labour of women, ‘ young persons ’—+.e. boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen—and children. No child under 
twelve may be employed in a factory, but between twelve and fourteen 
children may work half-time, and a child of thirteen in possession of 
an educational certificate ranks as a young person—that is, becomes 
privileged to work from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

It is impossible to condemn too strongly the employment of a 
child of thirteen for a working day of twelve hours. The detestable 
half-time, it is true, may be looked upon as doomed, and is a dwindling 
factor in industrial concerns. The pitiful round of tired children 
alternating with weary minds and bodies between the drudgery of 
school and the drugdery of the mill will soon be a thing of the past. 
But much yet remains to be done. No child should be allowed by 
the State to enter a factory on any footing at the age of twelve. Its 
place is at school, and public opinion should keep it there if possible 
till the age of fourteen, so that mind and body may be given some 
chance of equipment for the battle of life. For what chance of 
physical, mental, or moral development is possible to a child whose 
growing powers are arrested at this critical age by the monotonous, 
heavy toil of factory existence? Truly the individualists and the 
champions of child labour who have been dying in perpetual last 
ditches as the standard of exemption has risen steadily, have in some 
ways curiously misunderstood the meaning of the term ‘ freedom.’ 

Undoubtedly it is a mistake to delay too long the age at which 
a girl or a boy is apprenticed to a handicraft. But the assertion that 
a child of thirteen is too old to learn a trade is a monstrous perversion 
of fact. At thirteen children might be permitted to work as half- 
timers if the circumstances of their parents render it absolutely im- 
possible for them to remain longer at school. But that any child, 
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especially any girl of thirteen, should be allowed by the law of the land 
to work whole time, is a blot on the industrial scutcheon of England. 
Let it always be remembered that the cases of real need in which the 
child’s wages are of vital importance to the family budget are few and 
far between. Too often child labour arises not from any real need, 
but is the direct result of thriftlessness, greed, or drunkenness on the 
part of the parent. The very fact that their pitiful earnings are 
easily forthcoming is a cause which in certain districts strikes at the 
root of paternal responsibility and helps to encourage and perpetuate 
that poverty which the child’s wages are supposed to alleviate. It 
should not be difficult for organised charity to meet the cases of real 
need already mentioned. Money is well spent when it is devoted 
to helping a struggling family over bad times by ensuring for that 
family the greater economic independence which must ultimately result 
from the better developed minds and bodies of its children. Few 
facts are more remarkable when we come to look closely into the 
causes which have created and are perpetuating certain social evils 
than the small part played by true poverty in the matter. It is the 
line of least resistance, of ignorance, intemperance, and thriftlessness, 
which in nine cases out of ten reduces a family to the precarious 
condition of dependence on the wages of small children. 

Mutatis mutandis, the arguments which can be brought against 
the employment of child labour apply with even greater force to the 
employment of the mothers and married women generally. And 
here again the same objections are urged by the individualists who 
claim industrial freedom for the children. The matter is, however, 
an even more serious one. If slow and lethargic, public opinion 
nevertheless has bestirred itself about the employment of children, 
whereas it has not yet grasped the full bearings of the problem as it 
affects married women. 

The characteristics of a town or district in which married women 
are largely engaged in factory work repeat themselves with such 
monotonous regularity that they may be formulated without difficulty. 
In the first place we are confronted with severe poverty, a poverty 
from the pressure of which the married drudges, toil they ever so hard, 
appear to know no respite; next, we find a standard of domestic 
life so debased that every amenity of home is trodden under foot ; 
third, the rate of infant mortality will be abnormally high; fourth, 
the standard of self-respect among the men will be proportionately 
low. Perhaps this fourth and last feature goes to the root of the 
whole matter. A nation, at least a great nation, must have certain 
ideals by which to live if it hopes to prosper in the world. Such 
prosperity is not to be obtained through the violation of the primary 
and natural law that the man is to work for wife and child, and the 
woman is to be the guardian of the home. If these relations are 
inverted ; if the responsibility of the man as bread-winner is broken 
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down, if he adopts the easy doctrine that less effort on his part is 
necessary since his wife’s wages may be counted upon to make up 


any deficiency in his own, what social conditions are likely to result 
from such a state of affairs? A plain answer to this question is to 
be found in the statistics of infant mortality which are forthcoming 
from the districts in which women’s work is an economic feature. 
Such statistics, grievous though they are, speak only of those who 
die. They are silent as to the gamut of misery among those who 
live—the unfit children of toil—weary women—drugged, neglected, 
demoralised, and bereft of every influence which makes for health 
of mind and body. Left to the precarious care of friends and neigh- 
bours when the mother leaves the four weeks’ old baby to drag herself 
back to the factory, such children who survive, reared on bread, 
gin, and sugar, struggle through a miserable infancy, in many cases 
to swell the ranks ultimately of the pauper and criminal classes. The 
general circumstances of the family are as lamentable as those of 
the children. If the greatness of any nation is proportionate to 
the strength of its family life—and this proposition seems indisputable 
—it is deplorable to realise the character of any home from which 
the wife is absent all day and to which she returns in the evening, 
not for rest but to commence her belated housework. Little wonder 
that from the discomforts of such an establishment the husband 
seeks refuge in the nearest public-house, and that the wife herself 
knows no better place of relaxation. And, nevertheless, many good 
people complain that children drawn from such a home are not con- 
verted by the elementary schools into models of wisdom and admirable 
behaviour, and when such hopeless victims sink into the submerged 
‘ tenth, querulously assert that it is all the result of education. Thus 
from generation to generation the vicious circle repeats itself, and for 
parents and children alike the dreary round of existence passes by, 
unrelieved by the blessings, unsanctified by the joys which wealth 
cannot give and poverty alone cannot take away. Meanwhile, the 
State looks on with a somewhat uneasy official conscience, but it 
has a direct concern in the matter after all. Empires are not built 
up on the offspring of denaturalised parents. Flat chests and rickety 
limbs will not hold adequate converse with the enemy at the gate. 
The physical deterioration and high infant mortality which mark the 
areas of women’s labour are matters which sooner or later will be 
judged in their right perspective. Then perhaps the remedy will be 
forthcoming. 

‘But what of the hardships you would cause by forbidding the 
mother to work?’ is the cry which is always raised when attention 
is drawn to these facts. ‘Granted that her lot and the lot of her 
children is bad; without her wages the family would starve.” The 
reply to such a contention is that the perpetuation of a radically 
unsound economic position can in the long run benefit nobody. In 
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the most literal as in the highest sense, the soundest economic position 
for the married woman is the home, not the factory. It is to the 
advantage of everyone concerned, herself, her husband, her children, 
the State, that she should be keptinit. A man whois not in a position 
to support a wife and family should receive no assistance from public 
opinion in taking these responsibilities upon himself, least of all the 
public opinion which tolerates the wife as wage-earner. It is quite 
possible to arrive at a state of affairs in which women do the skilled 
and men the unskilled labour, thus completely reversing the position 
of bread-winner. But when Nature’s Salic Law is thus set at defiance 
the industry of a district is in an inverted position, and the evils 
described above will grow and accumulate to an alarming degree. The 
town of Dundee affords a striking example of this contention, and 
is an object-lesson abounding in painful conclusions. Dundee, the 
centre of the jute industry, employs about 40,000 persons in the 
manufacture of this fibre; 30,000 of this total are women, who 
are engaged in both the skilled and unskilled branches of the jute 
trade. The skilled operatives receive fairly good wages and work 
under good conditions. The preparation and spinning of jute, on 
the contrary—most of which is unskilled work—is a very dirty and 
disagreeable process. The objectionable character of this branch of the 
industry is at once reflected in the status of the workers, among whom 
it is not surprising to find a very low standard prevalent, physical, 
moral, and social. All the evils resulting from the employment of 
female labour to which attention has been drawn in the preceding 
paragraphs figure largely in this town. The infantile death-rate is 
high, and the grievous neglect of young children consequent on the 
absence of their mothers in factories bears its inevitable fruit of delicacy 
and disease among those who survive. The investigations recently 
undertaken by the Dundee Social Union as regards the medical inspec- 
tion of school children have brought to light most serious statistics 
of retarded development and stunted growth. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that Sir Archibald Hunter stated in a speech some 
time since that the worst recruits he had come across were drawn 
from the district of Dundee. Worst of all, the men who are accustomed 
to their womenkind undertaking the skilled labour of the jute trade 
accept the situation with nonchalance, and acquiesce in these condi- 
tions of labour fraught with such serious consequences to themselves 
and their families. It is as an illustration on a large scale of evils 
which are common elsewhere in a minor degree that this town is 
remarkable. The conclusion of course is irresistible—the employment 
of married women in factories in any considerable numbers is hostile 
to the health, morality, and sobriety of a district. 

All the arguments which tell against child labour apply with double 
force to the employment of mothers. With the latter as with the former, 
such wages help to create and perpetuate the poverty they are supposed 
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to relieve. But the best proof that the labour of married women, 
as of children, in factories rests on an artificial basis, and too often 
panders to the most worthless elements in society, is the fact that 
in districts where the standard of masculine self-respect is high the 
men themselves will not tolerate it. 


There is poverty in Glasgow and in Paisley as in Dundee | writes Mrs. H. J. 
Tennant), but its cure is not felt to lie in the employment of mothers. The 
father accepts the obligation of bread-winner; he is ashamed that his wife 
should work outside his home. ‘If a Glasgow lad wearies o’ work he must 
marry a Dundee lassie.’ There poverty conjures excuse, and a man is not 
ashamed to claim his wife before her time in hospital is over, that she may come 
out and earn his bread. Exceptional, it must be hoped, are such cases, but at 
least the system which breeds them is not, and what some towns claim as a 
necessity others will not tolerate, in their rejection disproving the need. 


In the light of the above facts, the plea of the individualist, so 
far as mothers are concerned, assumes a new character. The State 
interferes in cases when liberty tends to become licence, and in the same 
way it is bound to interfere when freedom resolves itself into the 
right, however unconscious, of the strong to oppress the weak. Whole- 


sale and drastic legislation on the subject perhaps is not advisable, 
the more so that some of the greatest cases of hardship lie without 
the scope of the Factory Act. The industrial Hinterland of the home 


worker, euphonious but most misleading term, is a fruitful field of 
evil. Legislation unsupported by public opinion would, under such 
circumstances, tend to drive the married women more and more into 
the ranks of the worst-paid, worst-organised sections of female labour. 
A more effective control of outwork and the development of Trade 
Unions among women may ameliorate some of the worst features of 
sweating. In all questions of this kind, however, a point sooner or later 
is reached when moral ideals, rather than legislative enactments, 
become the profitable factors, and true reform lies in the spread of 
the former. It is a question for conscience quite as much as for 
Parliament, and the creation of an adequate public opinion is the 
best weapon with which to fight the abuse. It is only by raising 
the whole tone of society and morality that men and women in every 
class can be brought to realise the evil and the menace of any system 
which degrades motherhood and strikes at the influence of the home. 
Nevertheless, in one particular the State for its own sake might inter- 
pose with advantage. The prohibition of factory life to any woman 
within at least three months of her confinement would result in untold 
benefit to the health of mother and child alike. It should surely 
not prove beyond the wit of our legislators to devise some system 
of insurance whereby any hardships arising from this compulsory 
abstention from work might be obviated for the family. 

Turning now to another side of the question: for unmarried girls 
factory life is a legitimate, and in many cases an inevitable career. 

Vor, LVIII-—No. 344 Qe 
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There is a large preponderance of female population in this country ; 
the last census returns showing the women outnumbered the men 
by over one and a quarter millions. Here, of course, the position is 
totally different. When marriage is, on the face of it, impossible 
for a vast number of girls, it is the clear duty of public opinion and the 
State to throw no obstacles in the path of an independent life for 
such women. They are forced by the very facts of the case to work 
for their living, and effort should be concentrated in raising the standard 
of employment and wages, so that the means of a decent self-respecting 
livelihood may be within their reach. The preoccupation of the State 
in this matter, therefore, is twofold. Its first duty, so to speak, is 
to keep the ring, so that women who are compelled to support them- 
selves, and the quality of whose work is as good as that of men, should 
not be thrust aside, badly paid, and badly treated on the score of 
their sex. Secondly, the State as guardian of the nation’s prosperity 
must look to it that no employment, from the ranks of which large 
numbers of wives and mothers are after all drawn, shall be conducted 
under conditions tending to unfit a woman for those primary duties 
for which Nature has destined her. At the best of times a life of 
fierce industrial competition must press heavily on a woman. From 
the ideal point of view nothing could be less desirable, morally and 
physically, than the routine of mill and factory. If circumstances 
render such a career inevitable in this unideal world, at least its 
disadvantages should be reduced to a minimum. Hence the Health 
and Safety clauses of the Factory Act, which constitutes the industrial 
charter of women in this country, and with one exception regulates 
their labour in big industries. 

The laundry industry is but partially regulated by the Act of 
1901, and occupies a singularly anomalous position in this country. 
It ranks third on the list of women’s industries, only yielding place 
in importance to the textile and clothing trades. Over 82,000 
women and children are engaged in the 7,000 odd laundries 
which come under State inspection. But as the census returns 
of 1901 show that over 200,000 persons (the overwhelming majority 
of which are women) pursue this calling, the magnitude of the trade 
becomes at once apparent. No occupation has undergone a more 
profound modification than laundry work, thanks to the advent and 
spread of machinery. But in spite of a complete change in condi- 
tions, State control has by no means kept pace with this prodigious 
development. 

Laundry work is heavy and trying under the most favourable 
conditions. In the first place, it involves heavy manual labour under- 
taken in a damp hot atmosphere, and incessant standing on wet floors. 
The hours of work are also excessively long when the exhausting 
character of the business is taken into account. Even in laundries 
which come under the scope of the Act, women may work fourteen, 
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young persons twelve, and children ten hours a day, not inclusive, 
but exclusive of meals. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that in 
accordance with the invariable rule that bad conditions of labour 
create a bad class of operatives, laundry workers are too often remark- 
able for roughness and intemperance. Laundries connected with 
private houses and institutions, where washing is not conducted 
as a trade, are wholly free from inspection. Three further classes are 
exempted from the provisions of the Act. First, laundries attached 
to institutions whose inspection is otherwise provided for; second, 
laundries attached to charitable and religious institutions; third, 
domestic laundries, in which members of the same family and not 
more than two outsiders are employed. 

The conditions of small domestic laundries often leave much to 
be desired; but the law of the survival of the fittest is operating in 
their case, and such establishments are rapidly giving place to the 
modern steam laundry, with plant and equipment requiring special 
buildings. Far different, however, is the case of the convent and 
charitable institution laundries, which up to the present have evaded 
legal control. A large number of religious establishments, especially 
reformatories and rescue homes, have laundries attached to them in 
which the inmates are employed. Such establishments make a con- 
siderable revenue by their washing, and are serious competitors with 
the ordinary steam laundry. The circumstance, therefore, that on 
the ground of their ‘ religious’ character they are free from all regula- 
tions and can work overtime at will in the most insanitary of conditions, 
is primarily a gross injustice to the secular laundries. Such establish- 
ments have, however, up to the present time strenuously and success- 
fully resisted State control. It may be laid down as an axiom that 
whenever an institution or charitable body declines to show a balance- 
sheet and shrinks from inspection, that body automatically puts a 
black cross against its own name. To shrink from inspection is to 
make a prima facie case for its necessity. Whatever objections 
religious institutions may have advanced with some show of reason 
in the old days against masculine inspectors, no such plea holds good 
since the organisation of the feminine staff. It is absurd to claim that 
a visit from one of the lady inspectors, women whose lives are as much 
consecrated to a career of service and devotion as those of the sisters 
themselves, can introduce a discordant element into the institution. 
On the other hand, it can only be supremely obnoxious to many people 
on religious grounds that the name of Christianity should be invoked 
as a shield for insanitary conditions, dangerous and unfenced machinery, 
and excessive hours of work. There is too much reason to fear that 
abuses of a grave character often exist in the uninspected religious 
laundries. According to Lord Lytton, the first Government inspection 
of the religious houses in France in 1892 brought to light many evils— 
children of from seven to eight years of age being made to work twelve 
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hours a day, and instruction of so inadequate a character given that 
women often left the convents between the ages of twenty and thirty 
unable to read, write, or follow any profession. As far as the peni- 
tentiary establishments are concerned, it is to fly in the face of all 
experience to imagine that the status of the girls can be improved 
so long as they are allowed to work under bad conditions. Many 
well-managed institutions and convents are quite prepared to accept 
the principle of inspection and do not shrink from it. The present 
exemption therefore only benefits the unfit and ill-organised. The 
pressure brought to bear by the Irish party on the Government in 
1901 led to the abandonment of the clause regulating the religious 
establishments. It is well tc notice to what political section the nation’s 
thanks are due for the continuation of this abuse. 

Apart from this exemption, the existing Factory and Workshop 
Act, when its provisions are loyally carried out by masters and workers 
alike, is on the whole a good law. A factory in which the letter and 
spirit of the Act are upheld will receive no embarrassing attentions 
from the Inspectorate. But the usefulness of the Act turns upon the 
question of adequate administration. In order that the law should 
be administered in anything approaching an ideal way a large increase 
is necessary in the Inspectorate, and in particular the number of lady 
inspectors should at least be doubled. Under existing circumstances 
the staff can only deal with gross cases of abuse, and the other and 
valuable side of the work, which consists in levelling up moderate con- 
ditions to a really desirable standard, has necessarily to remain in 
abeyance. Since, however, it is very probable that the salaries of 
nine additional ladies would prove too costly a burthen for a country 
which squanders millions in incompetent administration, it is not 
unreasonable to plead that the staff of Miss Anderson, the principal 
lady inspector, should be augmented by the services of at least six 
women inspectors, two of whom should have medical qualifications. 
Where the health and safety of tens of thousands of women and 
children are concerned, it is increasingly necessary that expert advice 
should be brought to bear upon their work, particularly when such 
women are engaged in dangerous trades. The assistance of a woman 
inspector who was a trained doctor would be of the greatest value 
in many directions. 

A question of great importance, so far as the harmonious and 
successful working of the law is concerned, arises over the personnel 
of the Inspectorate. It is essential that work of this character, 
abounding as it does in delicate and difficult situations, should be 
undertaken by men and women, not only of ability, but of culture and 
education. In the best sense of the term a Factory Inspector should 
be a man or woman of the world—a person of tact and judgment, 
possessing that breadth of view which comes from long acquaintance 
with cities and men, and who will command the confidence of work- 
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people and employers alike. The Home Office would do well to disabuse 
itself of the idea that expert knowledge of one particular manufacturing 
process, whether gained as manager or as man, fits an inspector for the 


general responsibilities of his or her post. On the contrary, persons 
appointed on such grounds alone may find themselves involved in 
all manner of difficulty when once off the beaten track of their own 
speciality. Under such circumstances, situations may easily arise 
when the opinion of the master is more valuable on a given technical 
point than that of the inspector, and friction and anomaly consequently 
result. General training and the mental and moral outlook which 
comes from education in its best sense are more essential to an inspector 
than expert knowledge divorced from the broader experience of life. 
The personal equation is above all others the one that tells, and if 
the authorities are wise it is the one on which primarily they will 
insist. The law, of course, is strong enough to impose its will on the 
employer, and in the case of recalcitrant and reactionary masters it 
has no choice but to do so in the most vigorous manner possible. But 
the interests of all persons concerned are best served not by coercion, 
but by friendly co-operation, and a highly qualified Inspectorate of 
men and women whose judgments the masters themselves respect 
is the main step in achieving this result. 

No article dealing with the industrial concerns of women would 
be complete without some reference to the ugly circumstances which 
occasionally attend dismissals. Intimidation of the worst character 
often rules in factories and workshops, where both spirit and letter 
of the Act are deliberately set at defiance. The pressure brought 
to bear upon employees by unworthy masters is a painful but not 
uncommon feature of industrial life. Many women refuse to make 
a just complaint to an inspector, or to give evidence at a prosecution, 
for fear of the consequences such action might entail. Cases of sum- 
mary and vindictive dismissal following on truthful replies to an 
inspector are reported again and again. Strange to say, the law has 
no power whatever to protect a worker who thus suffers for a refusal 
to commit perjury. Itis, again, one of the anomalies in which English 
legislation abounds that terrorism of this kind, having for its aim 
the evasion of a measure designed to promote national health and 
well-being, can be pursued without the smallest inconvenience to the 
employer. The brunt of such behaviour almost invariably falls upon 
women, who, owing to poverty and weakness, are the least able to 
stand up for their rights. The State can only deprecate such behaviour. 
It cannot punish the offender or indemnify the victim. Where the 
law professes itself helpless, however, private organisation has stepped 
in to fill the breach. The Industrial Law Committee, founded in 
1898 with the cordial support of the then Home Secretary, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, now brings very practical assistance to the sufferers 
from such intimidation. The object of this committee is by the 
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administration of an Indemnity Fund to render pecuniary assistance to 
any woman (or boy or girl under eighteen) who has been discharged 
for giving truthful evidence to an inspector. Steps are taken by the 
Society to find a new post for the dismissed person, and the wages 
earned in the previous situation are paid until such fresh employment 
is obtained. Still further, the Committee seeks to spread information 
as to the legal protection of the industrial classes by means of corre- 
spondence, lectures, and the distribution of literature. It is difficult 
to overrate the services of such an organisation as this, which by its 
modest and unsensational methods is able not only to uphold, but 
actually to render effective a great legislative enactment. The proper 
administration of the law and the promotion of further reform are 
the principles which sum up its policy. With wider scope and influence 
the Industrial Law Committee would be in a position to render increas- 
ing services not only to the weak and helpless victims of oppression, 
but to the nation, of whose industrial law it is the best champion. 

For it is this nationai aspect of factory life which demands an 
attention it seldom receives. It is imperative at times that we should 
lift the whole question out of the acrimonious atmosphere of trade 
disputes, wages and regulations, and survey it in its broader Imperial 
aspects. The foundations of Empire are at stake in this matter, the 
Empire whose purple is a mockery unless it prove a symbol of the 
strength and righteousness of its people. And strength and righteous- 
ness alone can come from the health and sanity of the whole body 
politic. Veld and prairie, mill and factory, go to make up that great 
whole. Nodivorce between these two sides is possible if both alike are to 
flourish. Each has to gain in breadth of view and experience from the 
other, especially in that wider sympathy which comes from kinship with 
a large and diverse family. The worker is the true Empire-builder. 
Hence we must look to it that here in the homeland, where the pressure 
of life is inevitably heavier than in the Colonies, we too are raising 
a race of men and women worthy to claim kinship with the strong 
young nations of the new worlds. 

A heedless and despairing acquiescence in the many difficult social 
problems of our time can only prove fatal to the whole development 
of the British Commonwealth. If, in Burke’s immortal words, England 
is still to remain ‘the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple con- 
secrated to our common faith,’ it behoves us to see that on our altars 
burns the fire of a national life from which true illumination may spring 

no flickering flame half choked by the ashes of indifference, of 
misery, of injustice. 


Viotet R. Markuam. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


A SCHOOLMASTER at one of our greater public schools is considered, 
[ suppose, by certain sections of popular opinion, one of the least 
qualified of people to discuss any branch of education. It is the 
fashion—perhaps it has always been the fashion—to say that at the 
greater public schools, such as Eton, little work is done, and that 
what is done is useless. The saying of Mr. Lowe that it is Eton 
against education, and that Eton always wins, is not forgotten ; and 
the number of people who maintain that they never did a stroke of 
work at school is quite remarkable. Yet a mah’s reminiscences of 
his boyhood are proverbially deceptive ; a piece of work successfully 
shirked, an adventure which ended in the block, remain in the memory 
when many exercises carefully done and many weeks of virtuous 
and uneventful occupations are totally forgotten. I remember being 
present some time ago at a dinner given to an eminent Etonian who 
in his speech referred to his life at Eton. ‘I am afraid,’ he said, 
‘when I was at Eton I was a very idle little boy.’ ‘ What a lie!’ 
murmured a near neighbour to me, a distinguished man and a con- 
temporary of his at Eton; ‘he was a most awful sap!’ We may 
suspect that this Etonian is not the only one who in his later and 
busier days comes to regard the years of his youth, not without some 
secret satisfaction, as years of merry and incorrigible idleness ; and 
that what Byron said of Peel at Harrow, that he always learnt his 
lessons and never got into a scrape, is true of many another great 
man who perhaps would not like to confess it. A schoolmaster may, at 
any rate, be forgiven if he doubts the memories of those who assert 
that they learnt nothing at school, and if he believes that his pre- 
decessors were not so dishonest as to make no attempt to educate 
their pupils’ minds, nor so inefficient as to be unable to make their 
boys do any work. 

It is undeniable, however, that the curriculum of public schools 
not so very long ago was somewhat narrow, and that little attention 
was paid to subjects which are now rightly regarded at most schools 
as of great importance. Of no subject is this more true than that of 
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history. The late Professor H. L. Withers, in an interesting lecture 

on the teaching of history in the nineteenth century—a lecture which 
has been recently published—showed that up to the time of Arnold 
of Rugby ‘history was practically not taught as a subject at our 
public schools and universities.’ The consequent ignorance of some 
members of former generations is illustrated by the story, quoted in 
a recent biography, that the Duke of Wellington was once seriously 
asked by one of his aides-de-camp whether he had ever met Queen 
Elizabeth. Even after Arnold’s headmastership history made but 
slow progress at schools other than Rugby and perhaps Harrow. 
The Public Schools Commissioners in 1864 reported that ‘there was 
in general little systematic teaching of either history or geography,’ 
and that ‘the proper degree and method of teaching history, or of 
requiring history to be learnt at school, are matters not settled by 
general practice, and upon which, indeed, English schoolmasters 
seem to have arrived at no very definite conclusions.’ The report 
goes on to quote the really astounding statement of the headmaster 
of Winchester : ‘I wish we could teach more history,’ he said ; ‘ but 
as to teaching it in set lessons, I should not know how todo it.’ Since 
that time some progress has been made, but our progress has been 
slower than that of other great countries of the world. In all German 
schools, for instance, whether they be classical or semi-classical or 
non-classical, the time allowed to history and geography is never less 
than three hours in school each week, and this is exclusive of work 
done out of school. Every period of the world’s history is studied, 
not once, but at three different stages during the boy’s career; and 
every teacher of history is a skilled specialist. No school in England, 
so far as I know, approaches the completeness of the German system ; 
and by no means all have even one trained historian on their staff. 
In France there has been of recent years a marked improvement in 
the teaching of history; as a rule not less than three hours in school 
each week are given to its study, and all the history teachers are 
trained men. In America there has been considerable discussion on 
the best methods of teaching history. A Committee of Seven was 
recently appointed by the American Historical Association, which, 
after inspecting the chief schools not only in America but in Europe, 
drew up a most elaborate report on the teaching of history in schools, 
a report which is already beginning to have its influence. 

We are still probably, in the organisation of history, in the methods 
of teaching it, in the supply of trained teachers, and in the time 
allotted to it, behind the other chief nations of the world; and 
when we examine the systems of other countries we must confess that 
we have much to learn from them, whilst they are quite frank in 
telling us with some emphasis that they have little or nothing to learn 
from us. A French book on the teaching of history labels all our 
methods as mechanical. So recently as 1899 the American Committee 
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of Seven reported on the history-teaching in our public schools that 
‘the most noticeable features were a lack of historical instruction, 
a common failure to recognise the value of history, and a certain 
incoherence and general confusion.’ A book published two years 
ago in America on history in schools, whilst giving chapters on the 
history-teaching in France and Germany, ignores England, because 
in our country the recognition of its importance has been tardier 
than among Americans, and the methods of teaching it are held to 
be inferior to those in America. And if we want critics who are 
nearer home, there is the judgment of Mr. Bryce : ‘ History is of all 
subjects which schools attempt to handle perhaps the worst taught.’ 

Yet, despite these strictures, I believe that those most qualified 
to judge would agree that considerable improvement has taken place 
in recent years in the teaching of history. Many schools have one 
master who can devote a large part, if not all, of his time to the 
teaching and the study of history. More time is devoted to it by the 
boy pursuing the ordinary curriculum, and greater facilities are given 
to those who have an aptitude for it. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board recently issued a report on its examina- 
tion for the higher certificates—for which the highest forms in a large 
number of public schools enter—summarising its impressions of the 
work done by the schools during the existence of the Board. In the 
report on the work done in history during the last twenty years the 
Board refers to a decided improvement on such points as the style 
and relevance of the answers, the knowledge of geography, and the 
better choice of text-books ; and further evidence of the improvement 
is shown by the fact that though the standard of distinction has been 
raised, the numbers gaining distinction have decidedly increased. 

Moreover, the importance of history is being recognised in public 
examinations. Under the new army regulations a knowledge of the 
outlines of the history of England and the British Empire is com- 
pulsory, whether for the qualifying or for the leaving certificate ; and 
in the competitive examination, history—comprising English history 
and a period of European history—is one of the alternative subjects. 
The Cambridge Syndicate, in their recent report, made a period of 
history one of the alternative subjects for the Previous Examination 
and though that report was made the occasion of a vast correspond- 
ence, no one, I believe, attacked this particular proposal. The time, 
then, does not seem inopportune for an attempt to discuss what 
history can and cannot do in the public schools, and to locate the 
position which history should occupy in their curriculum. 

What, then, can the study of history do? I suppose all people 
will recognise the supreme value of history in encouraging and in 
stimulating an intelligent patriotism—a pride and interest in one’s 
own country, in its character and in its institutions, and a wish to be 
of value to it. Not only is it the duty of every country to cherish 
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the memory of those who have done it great service in the past, but 
there is no sharper spur to a noble ambition than the example 
of great lives, and no better means of making a man realise his 
responsibilities towards his own generation and towards those that 
succeed it. It was a saying of Burke’s that those who never look 


back to their ancestors will never look forward to their posterity ; 


and all will agree as to its truth. Moreover, there are special 
reasons why an Englishman should learn the history of his own 
country. One may be pardoned for thinking that no people has a 
nobler or more inspiring story. Again, our history has a continuity 
which is lacking in that of many other countries. We have no 
cataclysm like the French Revolution of 1739 ; we were never divided 
into the three hundred discordant States which composed Germany 
in past centuries. Bishop Creighton, in his Romanes lecture, showed 
that we have preserved our national character throughout the ages. 
The medieval, the Elizabethan, and, we hope, the modern English- 
man all show the same individuality, the same initiative in action, 
the same independence in thought and speech, the same practical 
sagacity, and, on the whole, the same power of conduct. The men 
who drew up Magna Carta were guided by the same practical wisdom, 
the same desire to avoid abstract questions and to deal with proved 
abuses only, as the men who drew up the Petition of Right in 1628 
or the Declaration of Rights in 1688. Drake and Nelson showed the 
same glorious self-confidence, the same daring initiative, and the 
men who won Crecy, and Poictiers, and Agincourt were not essen- 
tially different from the men who won the many victories of the 
Peninsular war, or who endured the hardships of South Africa. Again, 
we have preserved our national institutions, and I venture to think 
that no one can fully appreciate them who has not some knowledge 
of their history. To take only two illustrations. To study the 
present government of France we have only to study the Constitu- 
tion as drawn up in 1871, or, at least, we need hardly go further back 
than the great Revolution. To study the American Constitution we 
need hardly go back more than one hundred and thirty years ; but in 
studying our own there is no limit. Our Parliament, it may be said, 
dates from the reign of Edward the First ; but to understand it fully 
we must go back to the Witenagemot of the Anglo-Saxons, or even to 
the rude form of assembly described in the Germania of Tacitus. 
Again, who can hope to understand the Church of England without 
some knowledge of its history and of the part that it has played in 
English life, and who, after all, were able to interpret its position 
better than those two great historians, Stubbs and Creighton ? 

Every Englishman is proud of his country ; he has learnt to be 
proud of his Empire as well. Our conquest and government of India, 
for instance, is unique. To have conquered and to have ruled, on 
the whole with such extraordinary success, such extraordinary wisdom, 
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and such extraordinary justice, a continent containing some three 
hundred millions of people of conflicting characters and traditions, is 

a feat unparalleled in the annals of the world. What a large part 

the history of India would have played in the education, for instance, 

of the Germans, if they and not we ourselves had been the conquerors ! 

And yet we are, as a nation, still, I suppose, curiously ignorant of the 

history of the Empire. It was a matter of wonderment to Macaulay 

that whilst every schoolboy—Macaulay’s schoolboy was, of course, 

an exceptional one—knew who imprisoned Montezuma and who 

strangled Atahualpa, probably not one in ten, even among English 

gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, could tell who won the battle 

of Buxar; who perpetrated the massacre of Patna; whether Sujah 

Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travancore; or whether Holkar was a 

Hindoo or a Mussulman. Even a professed historian might hesitate 

to answer offhand such questions as these ; but I doubt whether the 
majority of English gentlemen some sixty years later could answer 
very much easier questions than these upon the history of India. 

We are accustomed, with some complacency, to reflect upon the 
haphazard and accidental way in which our Empire was built up; 
but we do not wish to lose it in the same way. We may be ruined 
by ignorance in the future, and history shows us that we have suffered 
from it in the past. Cromwell’s cruelty in Ireland, for instance, was 
partly due to his ignorance of Irish history, to his thinking that the 
[rish people and the English settlers had lived amicably together, 
and that the rebellion of 1641 was an entirely unprovoked massacre ; 
and the memory of Cromwell’s cruelty at Drogheda and Wexford 
still helps to embitter the relations between England and Ireland. 
Again, England’s loss of the American Colonies was due partly to her 
ignorance ; her ignorance of the history of the American Colonies 
caused her to misunderstand their character and helped to bring on 
the war; the ignorance of her soldiers with regard to the geographical 
conditions of America helped to make that war disastrous. We 
all know how Newcastle, who was responsible for the Colonies for 
some twenty-five years in the eighteenth century, was said to have 
kept a roomful of unopened American despatches, and was so ignorant 
that he did not know that Cape Breton was an island, and proposed 
to send an expedition to help Annapolis without knowing where it 
was. Our statesmen now are no doubt better informed ; but a recent 
correspondence would seem to show that a distinguished Professor 
of Greek and a Member of Parliament is still unaware that a New 
Zealander is not the same as an Australian ; whilst a Cabinet Minister, 
recently resigned, had to confess in the House of Commons to an 
ignorance, which he described as colossal, of India. 

No subject ought to be more interesting and more fruitful to an 
Englishman than a knowledge of the history of the Empire, of the 
great men who helped to form it, of the dangers through which it has 
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passed, and of the endless varieties of government and of race which 

characterise it at the present day. And no one, I suppose, will deny 
that problems of vast magnitude will have to be solved by a future 
if not by the present generation; that some knowledge of the con- 
ditions and causes that have produced those problems is indispensable ; 
and that such knowledge can best be obtained through a study of 
history and of historical geography. In all parts of the Empire 
will come problems of federation, of defence, of fiscal and political 
union; the future of India alone presents problems with regard to 
population and government of appalling magnitude ; in our country 
there are problems of capital and labour, of poverty and luxury, of 
education and religion which will tax the greatest statesmen. To 
expect schoolboys to have the knowledge and the judgment necessary 
to form an opinion upon such problems is of course absurd; but 
is it absurd to endeavour to give them the foundations of know- 
ledge upon which they can build later, and the habit of looking at 
questions from more than one point of view, and of trying to understand 
the history before suggesting the solution of a problem, which I 
believe to be the most valuable part of a training in history? ‘It 
is sheer presumption,’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘ to attempt to remodel 
existing institutions without the least knowledge how they were 
formed, or whence they grew; to deal with social questions without 
a thought how society arose ; to construct a social creed without an 
idea of fifty creeds which have risen and vanished before.’ 

I am aware that these observations appear trite and may seem 
hardly worth the making: and yet we cannot say that our schools 
act upon them. It is significant that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examinations Board should, in the summary report already referred 
to, state that the work in English history is still inferior, on the 
whole, to that in Greek and Roman history. Again, I have tried to 
obtain information as to the periods of history studied in the upper 
forms of some of our leading schools. At one school no history is 
apparently taught at all, except to history specialists. At another 
no English history is taught in the higher forms, and at several English 
history is only studied every third year. At another the upper forms 
never get beyond 1689 in English history, and only devote every 
third or fourth term to it. Reforms are being made in most schools, 
but it cannot be said at present that the importance of British history 
is fully realised in our public schools, or that its study is in perhaps 
the majority of schools arranged upon a satisfactory system. 

Still, most schools teach, in a greater or less degree, the history 
of England and of her Empire. Not many, however, endeavour 
to teach the history of Europe, and hardly any in the systematic way 
in which it is taught in Germany and France. Yet some knowledge of 
European history is, or ought to be, indispensable. For one thing, 
though we have been affected to a smaller extent than other nations 
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by external influences, yet we have been affected ; and it is difficult 
to understand certain periods of English without some knowledge 
of European history. Again, some politicians are rather proud of 
dilating upon our insularity, upon the splendid isolation in which 
England lives; but if our insularity is made an excuse for ignorance 
of other countries it is not without its dangers. It is ignorance which 
leads to a certain contempt of other nations, a contempt which is 

apt to make us indifferent as to what other nations are doing or think- 

ing, and may cause us to learn some day that we have been living in 

a fool’s paradise. The self-confidence born of experience is one thing, 

but the self-confidence born of ignorance has led us into many a 

disaster, and may lead us into many more. It is ignorance, again, 

which makes us appear so superior in our dealings with other nations, 

and so overbearing in our demands. Of this there are not wanting 

instances in our history. Cromwell, it will be remembered, demanded 
of the King of Spain that he should grant freedom of religion in his 

dominions, and freedom of trade in the New World. ‘ You might 
as well have asked for his Majesty’s two eyes,’ was the reply of the 

astonished ambassador. Lord Grenville, in a famous example of the 
didactic despatch, actually suggested to Talleyrand when Napoleon 
proposed peace in 1799—as the best and most natural pledge of the 
reality of peace—the restoration of the Bourbons; and received the 
prompt rejoinder from Napoleon that George the Third could hardly 
fail to recognise the right of nations to choose the form of their 
government, since it was from the exercise of this right that he held 
hisown crown. And, at the present day opinions are expressed upon 

and advice is tendered to, foreign nations, in public speeches and 
in the Press, which show absolute ignorance of their traditions, 
development, and sentiments. 

Moreover, ignorance makes us unsympathetic. The surest way 
to create sympathy between two nations is to impart to each a know- 
ledge of the other’s past and of the other’s heroes, and we should try to 
read the history and to look at the heroes of other nations from their 
point of view. It is inevitable, perhaps, that every nation should 
exaggerate its own achievements and belittle those of its enemies or 
its allies. Thus, in the history of the Hundred Years’ War we linger 
over the successes of the Black Prince, the French over those of Du 
Guesclin and Joan of Arc. We hardly do justice to the part played 
by the Spanish in the Peninsular War, the French historians to the 
part we played in the Crimea. The English and German accounts 
of Waterloo, and the English and French accounts of the Alma, differ 
fundamentally. Again, it is almost impossible for a man to be an 
unprejudiced judge of his enemy, and we must not depend overmuch 
upon contemporary judgments. We must not believe all the exag- 
gerated stories told of the harsh treatment which inoffensive English- 

men received in Spain in the days of Philip the Second ; if we wish to 
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admire the heroic achievements of the Dutch in the seventeenth century 
we must not accept such stories as that of the broom at the mast’s 
head told of a man so modest as the great Tromp; if we wish to 
understand the French Revolution in the eighteenth century we must 
beware of Burke and his Reflections. We should try to do justice 
to other nations, to learn that in order to appreciate the doings of 
our own country it is not necessary to depreciate those of others. 
Read without prejudice, the history of no country can fail to arouse 
one’s interest and one’s sympathy in its future destinies, and it is a 
matter of regret that the schoolbooks of many nations should increase 
rather than dimini.. mutual dislikes. 

A study of history, then, may enable an Englishman or an English 
boy to take a more intelligent, a more sympathetic, and a more tolerant 
view of other nations. But it may do still more. It provides, for 
instance, information which—as Bishop Stubbs has said—is ‘ part 
of the apparatus of a cultivated life.’ It widens a boy’s horizon. 
It brings a boy into contact with some great English classics. It may 
do something to help a boy to form a right judgment upon the great 
issues of human affairs, which, according to a great historian, should 
be the aim of the study of history. Moreover, I suppose that one 
object of education is to give a boy intellectual tastes and interests 
which he may develop in later life ; and history may be a most valuable 
instrument for awakening in a boy such interests and for encouraging 
such tastes. In saying this, I do not intend for one moment to under- 
value the importance of other subjects ; indeed it is to be hoped that 
the intolerant and ignorant spirit which sometimes characterises 
educational controversy may soon pass away—the kind of spirit which 
asserts that the study of the classics is merely the unintelligent learn- 
ing of unreasonable rules of grammar, or that French prose is so like 
English prose as to provide no intellectual training, or that the study 
of Science is merely the committal to memory of names which are a 
barbarous compound of Greek and Latin, or that history is the dull 
repetition of obscure dates and geography of obscure places. No 
one, for instance, who knows anything of the past is likely to under- 
estimate the influence of the classics on many of the best minds; no 
one who has ever seen work in a scientific laboratory is likely to under- 
estimate the training in some form of science. But it is also true that 
the boys who really matter, the boys who are capable of enjoying 
and profiting by the things of the mind, will not all enter the intel- 
lectual life by the same avenue, and the great fault in the public 
schools of the past was that only one avenue was open ; and no charge 
was more frequently made in the past against public schools than 
that a boy often left school without any sort of intellectual interest. 






































A liberal education [writes picturesquely a recent writer] is like a great 
circle of arching trees, through which the sunlight pours down upon the 
fountains and green turf. As ong stands in this circle one looks on every side 
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down long radiating avenues, stretching in shadowy vistas, each leading to 
some bower or palace too faint to be descried. In this central ring the boys 
are gathered, dropped as it were from the skies. They are shown the flashing 
waters and the flakes of sunlight that stir softly in the grass beneath the 
branches. One by one they look round them, and their eyes travel along the 
spacious avenues. This will attract the imagination of one, that of another; 
one by one they start out along their chosen paths. 


To some, I think, the chosen path will be that of history. And 
the great advantage is that the path of history has many cross-paths 
which connect it with other subjects. By no means all boys are 
gifted, for instance, with the literary sense. Many boys do not appre- 
ciate as they ought their own literature ; some may even think with 
George III.—who prided himself on being a typical Englishman— 
that Shakespeare contains ‘ much sad stuff,’ though, like that monarch, 
they may not dare to proclaim it. And these boys, if they cannot 
appreciate their own, are not likely to appreciate the beauties, for 
example, of Greek literature; yet it by no means follows that they 
should cease to be interested in the Greeks. If they read the history 
of Greece intelligently and with the aid of text-books which are not 
a mere abridgment of dull facts; if they read parts—and large parts— 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, not so much as literature but as history ; 
if they read the later history of Europe, and begin—however dimly— 
to realise the influence of Greek thought throughout the ages upon 
politics or philosophy or poetry, their interest may be aroused in the 
Greeks, and like Petrarch, they may learn to venerate even if they 
are unable to comprehend their literature. 

Or again, it is not everyone who is gifted with the artistic sense, 
and appreciation of the great masters in painting is not instinctive 
with the majority of Englishmen. I remember being in the Accademia 
at Venice when a distinguished English soldier was in the gallery. 
[ saw him go into the little room where the masterpieces of Giovanni 
Bellini are preserved. A moment afterwards he reappeared. ‘ There 
is nothing but Madonnas in that room,’ he said gloomily to his com- 
panion, and walked disconsolately away. Here, again, history might 
help such a one. Ifa person has studied the history of the Renaissance 
period, he could not fail—even if he was inartistic—to take an interest 
in the evolution of the art of the Renaissance, and in its various forms 
as developed in the different States ; and he might have learned why 
the pictures of Bellini’s period are chiefly religious. My point, perhaps, 
is obscure, but it is this: Through the study of history, a person may 
have interests in a people without understanding its literature, or 
may appreciate buildings and pictures though he may be without 
the feelings of an artist. 

A study of history should again, above all, develop broadness of 
judgment and broadness of sympathy ; and it ought to do something 
to break down the self-sufliciency—not only confined to the English 
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boy—which labels every subject that is not congenial as ‘rot.’ And 
a taste for history once acquired is a taste for life. It is at once one’s 
delight and despair that one can never hope to exhaust all periods, 
and hardly hope even to acquire sufficient material to know inti- 
mately one epoch. Fuller knowledge, new evidence, cause one ever 
to revise one’s judgments of men and of events, and to look upon 
subjects from ever fresh points of view. 

But, it may be urged, if the study of history i is to provide all this 
information and to arouse all these interests, is not an ideal teacher 
required and an ideal boy? Parents are decidedly of opinion that 
in our public schools every teacher is not an ideal one, and school- 
masters decidedly of opinion that though each parent thinks his boy 
an ideal one, all boys are not ideal. How can any one teacher be 
expected to supply the encyclopedic knowledge, the enthusiasm, 
the imagination, the breadth of view, the variety of interests, the 
clearness of intellect and lucidity of expression required? And 
then some boys, by heredity or by home training, are, in Matthew 
Arnold’s phraseology, such Philistines or such Barbarians that they 
will never have any intellectual interests at any period of their lives. 
Others are too stupid, or perhaps too superior, or too much devoted to 
other subjects to profit by history ; and how can any one teacher be 
equally successful with both the stupid and the clever, the imaginative 
and the prosaic, the idle and the industrious boy ; to stir, as Mr. Asquith 
said of Jowett, intellectual lethargy into action, and yet be able to 
reduce intellectual conceit to a condition of abashed silence ? 

I do not profess to find an answer to these arguments, and most 
masters are too conscious of their own deficiencies—and of those of 
their divisions—to deny their force. But, after all, they apply to 
the teachers of all other subjects in a greater or less degree; and 
a teacher, if he is keen and a believer in the value of his own subject, 
though he may exaggerate the power of that subject when in the hands 
of what he regards as an ideal teacher, probably is himself doing 
more good than he thinks himself individually capable of achieving. 

Again, it may be urged that the parents who write about public 
schools and their failings often seem to expect their sons to leave 
school with the intellectual tastes and activities of a cultured man 
of forty. A distinguished educationist has said that there are 
some studies which must be left till, and some tastes which ought 
to be developed after, the school career is over. Is not history, it 
may be urged, one of these studies? Probably most people will 
agree that it is not. For one thing, history is not an easy subject 
for a man to take to casually in later life, even if he is a man of leisure. 
It is not easy for a man who begins by knowing little or no history to 
construct a framework into which he can fit new knowledge, nor 
will it be without considerable mental effort. Moreover the grammar, 
the elementary facts of history, ought to be learnt at an early age 
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when some measure of coercion can be applied. The Prime Minister 
is of opinion that the only way to enjoy any work of literature is 
with one’s foot on the hearth ; and probably the majority of us, when 
we have any leisure, would never read in any other way. One can 
understand a man reading Homer in that position, though it is almost 
inconceivable that he would be prepared to study the verbs in -j. 
Similarly, though one might read Macaulay with pleasure with the 
foot on the hearth, one would hardly begin to learn the dates of the 
kings of England or of France, unless indeed one had the same passion 
for exercising one’s memory as Macaulay himself. There may be 
a few, like Cato, who will begin learning Greek at the age of eighty, 
or a few, like Mary the Second, who will begin to learn constitutional 
history when over thirty ; but it may safely be affirmed of the great 
majority that they will do nothing of the kind. 

That history will provide for all boys useful information, and 
may give to some tastes and interests for their later life, will, I think, 
not be denied. But after all the chief object of education is to develop, 
to discipline, to draw forth the powers of the growing mind, and any 
subject which fails to do this must occupy only a subordinate place 
in any scheme of education. And it is often asserted that history 
cannot give the brain any intellectual exercise or discipline. That 
seems to have been the opinion of the Public Schools Commissioners 
in 1864, for in their report they say : ‘To gain an elementary know- 
ledge of history little more is required than some sustained but not 
very laborious efforts of memory ; it may therefore be acquired easily 
and without any mental exercise of much value.’ That is the opinion 
of so attractive an historian and so experienced a teacher as Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher of Oxford, who apparently—from the preface to his recent 
Introductory History of England—regards the study of history as 
merely the acquisition of information, and as no instrument of educa- 
tion. Of course, if a boy is regarded as a sort of pitcher to be filled 
up with a certain number of useful facts, history will remain merely 
an exercise for the memory; but it seems to me that the study of 
history can be made, and should be made, a most valuable instrument 
for teaching a boy to express himself on paper in his own language. 
This can be done through written answers to questions and through 
historical essays. It is sometimes forgotten what a great variety of 
questions may be asked. Some, of course, may be set merely for the 
purpose of testing a boy’s knowledge; each question may require 
only one word as an answer, or three or four lines. Questions which 
are set for this object ought only to require short answers, not so much 
because they may take up too much of the boy’s time if they are 
longer, but because otherwise they take up too much of the master’s 
in looking over. But history questions should, as a rule, have as their 
object not merely to elicit a boy’s information, but also to test and 
develop his abilities. The object of a history question should be to 
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teach a boy in a limited time how to disentangle from a mass of material 
the particular facts which he requires ; how to arrange these facts so 
as to bring them to bear upon the particular question in the most 
effective order ; how to argue from facts, or how to use them as illus- 
trations, so that he may state his opinions convincingly and keep 
to the point; and finally, how to express his meaning concisely, 
forcibly, and attractively. The boy who can write an answer with 
these characteristics will at any rate have learnt an accomplishment 
which will be of value to him in after-life ; but I do not for a moment 
pretend that all boys can be taught. The answers of some boys 
are always dull; other boys seem incapable of keeping to the point, 
or will, at the end of an answer, arrive at precisely the opposite con- 
clusion to that which was intended when they began. Some are 
without any sense of style, others err from excess of it. Some boys, 
when they catch sight of any question which does not require a bald 
statement of facts, think that if they cover a sufficiently large area 
of paper with rhetorical and empty sentences they have done all that 
is required, and others will narrate facts instead of using them for 
argument or illustration. But I think that practice in these ques- 
tions always leads to improvement, and that they do provide a valu- 
able mental training. 

And the questions themselves should show variety. They may 
be on constitutional points and require great clearness and accuracy 
of statement ; or a comparison or contrast of two reigns or two careers 
which require a boy to arrange points of similarity or difference ; 
or an estimate of the greatness of some statesman or general ; or a 
character-sketch ; or an exposition of the causes and results of a par- 
ticular policy or a particular war. Of course the time limit of these 
questions differs ; a question may require an answer of a quarter of 
an hour or an answer of an hour. The Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate Papers generally provide good examples of the former 
class. Take, for instance, such questions as these on the Tudors and 
Stuarts: Was Henry the Eighth a despot? Contrast the ecclesi- 
astical changes under Henry the Eighth with those under Edward 
the Sixth. Which made the worse mistakes, the Protector Somerset 
or Mary? How far was the Spanish War under Elizabeth due to 
religious differences and how far to commercial and other considera- 
tions? ‘ The Great Rebellion was primarily a religious war.’ Discuss 
this statement. What made it seem likely at the outbreak of the 
Civil War that the Parliament would soon overpower the Royalists, 
and why did this not happen? Compare the foreign policy of Oliver 
Cromwell with that pursued by England under Charles the Second. 
Is it your opinion that Cromwell’s rule as Protector was marked by 
(a) ability, (6) consistency? Give illustrations. Which contained 
more points of novelty, the Bill of Rights or the Act of Settlement ? 
Some of these are of course hard questions, and would only be suitable 
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to boys in the upper forms of schools; but even in the middle and 
lower forms questions should always be set which will exercise the 
reason as well as the memory. 

Again, for boys who are in the highest forms or who are making 
history one of their chief subjects, an answer of three-quarters of an 
hour is an admirable intellectual exercise. When the division is 
quite a small one—some eight or nine—it is a good plan for each 
boy to read aloud his own answer and for the others to criticise it 
at the end ; boys are generally aware of one another’s shortcomings, 
and some lively discussion is often the result. When the division 
is a large one, each boy can exchange his answer with that of his 
neighbour and write a criticism upon it. The weak boys improve 
from the example of others; and the slack boy is generally put on 
his mettle when he knows the fate in store for his production. Some 
of the papers set at the scholarship examinations are good examples 
of the type of question required. Take, for instance, such questions 
as these from the papers of an Oxford College on ancient history: 
Compare Pericles with the younger Pitt. Which did more injury 
to Athens, Cleon or Nicias? [Illustrate from Greek history after 
413 B.c. the strong and the weak points of the Spartan character. 
‘Alexander the Great was no mere vulgar conqueror.’ Discuss 
this view. At what date in Roman history do you suppose there 
was most order and prosperity in Italy? Can Cicero be justly called 
the hero of anation? Why has the age of the Antonines been deemed 
one of the brightest periods in the world’s history? Or on more 
modern history : ‘ The Revolution of 1689 was one of the accidents of 
history.” Discuss this view. ‘Louis the Fourteenth was the evil genius 
of his time.’ Discuss this. Why was the eighteenth century a period 
of great Continental wars? Compare and contrast Walpole and the 
elder Pitt. ‘The events are great, but the men are very small.’ Dis- 
cuss this phrase used by Mirabeau of the French Revolution. To 
what extent is it true to say that England played the main part in 
the struggle against Napoleon? [Illustrate from the campaigns of 
1797 and 1815 the main principles of Napoleon’s strategy. 

Again, if one has a keen division and one which is not large, it is 
a good plan to choose some book, get some fifty pages read each week, 
and set questions upon it. Such books—when the boys have to read 
a good deal—should not be burdened with a mass of facts, and should 
be stimulating and provocative books, books having decided opinions 
which a boy may either attack or support. It is the fashion now to 
decry Macaulay, but his Zssays are excellent for this purpose ; their 
very demerits make them all the more suitable ; and if the teacher 
himself is a Tory, there is no danger of Macaulay’s prejudices passing 
without comment. Boys like the certainty with which Macaulay— 
as was said by Leslie Stephen—hits a haystack ; not till they are 
much older will some of them begin to agree with Matthew Arnold 
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that—if the change of metaphor may be excused—Macaulay’s chief 
characteristic is a perpetual semblance of hitting the right nail on 
the head without the reality; and even Matthew Arnold admitted 
that Macaulay is pre-eminently fitted to give pleasure to all who are 
beginning to feel enjoyment in the things of the mind. Or a book 
may be taken such as Mr. Oman’s Seven Roman Statesmen, in which 
opinions are always forcibly expressed, though professed Roman 
historians do not always agree with them. 

Besides these questions there are historical essays which a boy 
does out of school. The looking over of these essays will be found a 
severe tax on the teacher’s time. Personally, I am of opinion that 
to look over a boy’s essay with the boy by your side is much more 
expeditious, effective, and interesting than to give the essay back 
with written corrections ; one can talk quicker than one can write ; 
one can find out how much a boy has read or thought before he wrote 
the essay, and the boy is, after all, obliged to listen to your criticisms, 
whilst he is not obliged to read them. But if a boy takes trouble it 
is difficult to look over an essay in under ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour; and with the large divisions public school masters often 
have, this will mount up in the aggregate to many hours. A master, 
however, can get over this difficulty by only setting some four or five 
essays in each term, and this number is quite sufficient. 

In these essays the object should be that a boy may be able to 
utilise the knowledge which he possesses already besides the know- 
ledge he may derive from lectures or a text-book. Above all, it is 
through essays that a boy may be introduced to historical classics, 
and references to chapters or pages in such books should always be 
left in the school library. The subject for the essay should be set so 
as to allow of some originality of treatment and of some definite con- 
clusion, and to allow some scope for some general reflections either 
at the beginning or at the end. For instance, the period may be the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. An introductory essay might be, 
‘Is it true to say that the period of the Renaissance and Reformation 
witnessed greater changes than any other period of which we have 
any record ¢’ Of course no boy will know enough to give an adequate 
answer to such a question ; but a boy, if he knows anything about 
any other important period, can make up an essay by comparing two 
periods only. The next essay might be, ‘ Contrast the characteristics 
of Venice and Florence at the period of the Renaissance ; how far is 
it possible to compare Venice with Sparta, and Florence with Athens ? ’ 
A third might be, ‘Compare the characteristics and the influence 
of Erasmus and Luther.’ And the fourth might be, ‘Was Charles 
the Fifth a failure ?’ 

Or again, one may be studying the expansion of England ; an 
introductory essay might be, ‘In what respects does the British 
Empire differ from all other Empires of the past?’ A second, ‘ Did 
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England deserve to lose America?’ A third, ‘Compare the work 
done by Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wellesley in the formation of 
our Indian Empire.’ A fourth, ‘What were the chief developments 
in the Empire during the Victorian Era, and what will be the chief 
problems which will confront the Empire in the future?’ In some 
of these subjects hints will be necessary from the master as to how 
the subject should be treated, but for boys in the highest forms the 
fewer hints that are given the better. 

And besides this type of essay there is the historical essay prize, 
such as exists at most schools, or such as that inaugurated last year 
by the Royal Asiatic Society for the encouragement of the study of 
Indian history. A boy who is a candidate for such a prize is left to 
his own devices, has to read for the essay on his own account, has to 
arrange his material, develop his plot, and arrive at a conclusion 
without help from others ; and the training is a valuable one. 

It will be apparent that what has been written in this article 
applies rather to the older than to the younger boys in a public school ; 
this is due chiefly to the fact that my own experience has been with 
the former and not with the latter. But I am also inclined to think 
that history cannot be made such a valuable subject with the younger 
boys as it can be with those of more mature age. I am very far 
indeed from thinking that history should be neglected either at the 
preparatory school or in the lower forms of public schools; but its 
object should be, perhaps, to stimulate the imagination and to supply 
the boy with some elementary information rather than to train the 
reason. Probably also geography—taught, of course, not in the old 
mechanical way, but according to the methods described, for instance, 
in the new journal of the Geographical Association—ought to play a 
much larger part than it does in the lower forms of many schools, 
and history might be content with what it has if more time is found 
in schools for this kindred subject. 

With regard, however, to boys in the higher forms, I think that 
with most of them history ought to be an indispensable subject, and 
with some one of their chief studies. We may take, first of all, the 
case of those boys who are going to the university. There are pro- 
bably in every school some boys of real ability who, though they are 
fairly proficient with their classical work, have little taste or capacity 
for pure scholarship, but considerable interest in and capacity for 
history. For this class of boy a most excellent combination exists 
at Oxford, though I think that a similar combination is not so easy at 
Cambridge. A boy can, without neglecting his classics, find time at 
most schools—if some exemptions from ordinary school-work are 
allowed—to read a good deal of history during his last two or three 
years at school, and to write a variety of historical essays; and if 


he is very promising he can try for a history scholarship or exhibition, 
and most colleges offer one or more of these. When he reaches Oxford 
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he can give up Honour Moderations—which present few attractions 
to a boy of the type described—get through Pass Moderations in his 
second term, and then read for the School of Litere Humaniores, 
which, with its mixture of ancient history and philosophy, is acknow- 
ledged to be the best in either university ; and probably the boy who 
has combined classics and history at school will have a more mature 
mind than the boy who has read classics exclusively, and will there- 
fore be able to read for this school at an earlier stage. In the fourth 
year the History School may be taken, when it will be found that the 
history training and the knowledge acquired at school will be most 
valuable. Such a training will provide—for a certain type of mind— 
as good an education as any in the world. A few are pursuing it at 
Oxford at the present time, and it is to be hoped that in the future 
more will follow their example. 

Then there are the boys who will read other subjects at the univer- 
sity—classics, or science, or law, or modern languages. Probably most 
people would agree that for them some study of modern history is 
advisable, for it may be their last chance of reading it, and the practice 
in writing essays and in answering questions will be valuable to them, 
whatever their future line of study. Besides these, there are others 
who are going to read history at Oxford and Cambridge—a large 
number, for history is already the most popular subject at Oxford, 
and is becoming increasingly popular at Cambridge. Tor these it is 
a great advantage to have some grounding in historical methods and 
ideas before they go up to the university, and perhaps for their last 
term at school it is wise for the majority of them to make history their 
principal subject. But, after all, history will be the staple of their 
future study at the university, and they must beware of devoting 
too much time to it at school. They had far better combine history 
with other subjects—with the study of the classics or of modern 
languages, or some form of science, or a combination of these. 

A second class consists of those boys who are not going to the 
university at all. There are the boys, first, who go into the Army. 
For them elementary English history is a compulsory subject for the 
Leaving or Qualifying Certificate, and more advanced English history 
with a period of European history and a military biography is an 
optional subject for the competitive examination. For many boys 
going into the Army I believe that history would be the most fruitful 
subject they could take up—fruitful, not in marks, but in interests for 
their later life ; and it is to be hoped that the prophecy of an eminent 
headmaster which I heard expressed at a recent meeting, that prac- 
tically no boys would take it up because of the low marking in the 
subject, and the more confident prediction of an assistant-master in 
the columns of the Z'tmes, that no sane boy would take it up, will be 
unfulfilled. ‘Then there are the boys who are going into business. 
Most people would agree that the boys whose education stops at the 
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age of eighteen or nineteen ought to be treated differently from those 
whose education ends at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three ; and 
that in some public schools, at all events, the interests of the former 
class are apt to be overlooked. And yet in some ways they are the 
more important. After all, most boys when they go to the university 
obtain intellectual interests even if they have none at school; but it 
is the boy who goes into business straight from school who is most 
loud in proclaiming that he took away from school nothing which 
could rouse his intellectual tastes and sympathies. For these boys it 
seems to me that a special course of studies should be devised for their 
last year or two at school, and that in the course opportunities should 
be given for boys to take up history as one of their main subjects. 

I have omitted from this analysis one class of boy ; the class of boy 
who does not want to work, and apparently has no aptitude for any 
subject whatsoever—a sort of intellectual tramp, who will trudge 
from one subject to another in the hope that it will require a little 
less work than the preceding one. I do not think that history pro- 
vides an effective casual ward where such people can be dealt with as 
they deserve. But, with the wider choice of subjects now given at 
most public schools, I believe that the number of boys of this class is 
diminishing and not increasing ; few things can be more desirable, for 
these boys too often grow up to swell the class of rich vagrants, the 
class of thoroughly idle, unintelligent, selfish people, whose existence 
in any numbers is, as history shows, always a misfortune and some- 
times a disaster for any nation. 

It is not within the scope of this article to discuss the fifty-six 
questions which were enumerated, with regard to the organisation and 
methods of history teaching in schools, in a recent French treatise. 
[ have merely endeavoured to show that history can and ought to 
have an important place in any school curriculum. I expect really 
that the vast majority of people would agree that the study of history 
is one of the most necessary elements in the education of boys, and for 
that matter of girls as well, and that neither in every boys’ school 
nor in every girls’ school does it yet occupy the position which it ought 
to possess. If this dissatisfaction will produce reform the future is 
rosy ; for the public schools have hitherto produced the governing 
classes in this country, and if the governing classes of the future 
could approach the problems of the Empire with the knowledge and 
the judgment and the sympathy produced by an historical training, 
the public schools will have done a service to the nation which not 
even their most persistent cavillers could deny. 


C. H. K. Marten. 
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‘THE TRIAL OF /ESUS’ 







Tue appearance of Giovanni Rosadi’s Trial of Jesus im its English 
version has been eagerly anticipated by those not familiar with the 
Italian tongue ; for we were informed that the work was the result 
of a precise and exhaustive study of Talmudic literature and of Roman 
law as applied to the trial of Jesus Christ. The translator announced 
in his Preface that the author was antagonistic to the higher criticism, 
the work of ‘ sciolists and pedants ’—a work which, as applied to the 
Old and New Testaments, ‘ has proved an amazing blunder.’ 

Both these expectations have been disappointed. 

In this article we propose to deal only with the actual legal trial 
before Pontius Pilate ; and on examination of the book we find this 
important and essential division of the subject is disposed of in a few 
pages in a single chapter—and that without any reference whatever 
to Majestas, the specific charge on which Jesus was arraigned before 
Pilate. 

In regard to the ‘ higher criticism ’ we are met by the inconsistency, 
on the one hand, of an aping of the forms of that style of criticism, 
and, on the other, of a putting forth of baseless tradition as though it 
were reliable evidence. 

With the view of keeping this article within reasonable limits, we 
propose to restrict ourselves to the legal action taken by the Roman 
authorities in the trial ; for it is on this point specially that the work 
in question falls short of our expectation. Amidst a large amount of 
irrelevant and therefore superfluous matter, with some of which we 
could readily dispense, the actual legal trial of Jesus Christ before 
Pilate is reduced to eleven pages (235-245)—a very small proportion 
in a book containing three hundred and thirty pages. 

In the Gospels the whole record of the legal trial is condensed into 
a few verses in the third and fourth Gospels (St. Luke xxiii. 1-4 ; St. 
John xviii. 28-38). The other two evangelists have not set down the 
actual sentence delivered by Pilate. These few verses, however, of 
St. Luke and St. John place before us in a few masterly strokes the 
whole scene. 


































































































But the arrest of the Lord in Gethsemane was also conducted 
under legal forms, as we hope presently to show. 
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With these two subjects, then, let us deal, and with them only— 
viz. the arrest and the actual trial and sentence. These two we 
maintain to have been conducted in due legal form, according to the 
provisions of Roman law, as customarily administered in the provinces 
in the first century. 


THe ARREST 


This, says Signor Rosadi, was 


the execution of an illegal and factious resolution of the Sanhedrin. The 
intention was simply to seize a man and do away with him. The arrest was 
not a preventive measure such as might lawfully precede trial and condemna- 
tion: it was an executive act accomplished in view of a sentence to be pro- 
nounced without legal justification. (Page 117.) 


But surely the local authorities everywhere are within their right 
in arresting any person whose action is likely to lead to a breach of 
the peace ; and this was certainly the fact in the case in question. 
Jesus had for some time past been preaching doctrines antagonistic 
to those recognised by the ruling powers among the Jews and accepted 
by the people at large. He had many times severely reproved the 
Pharisees, the popular party ; and He had taught that there should 
be a resurrection of the dead, a doctrine which was in conflict with 
the tenets of the Sadducees, the party that was in power at that time. 
The world had gone after Him. Breaches of the peace had already 
occurred—at Nazareth an attempt had been made to cast Him head- 
long from the hill: at Jerusalem the Jews had endeavoured to stone 
Him : he had proclaimed Himself king, He had claimed to be the 
Messiah, He had even asserted Himself as the great I Am; and in 
view of the vast concourse which had escorted Him on the previous 
Sunday across the Mount of Olives, it was judged that danger to the 
public peace was imminent. Obviously, apart from the motives 
which prompted the act, the ruling powers had ample justification for 
the arrest. 

And the Sanhedrin possessed full power for the purpose. The 
Romans, wise in their generation, like our own Government in India, 
allowed the full exercise of judicial functions to subject nations, 
provided that no conflict arose with the Roman law itself. In 
Jerusalem the Sanhedrin was supreme, saving the rights of the pro- 
curator of Cesar, whose official residence was at Cwesarea, and who 
usually left the high priest in charge of the religious capital of Palestine. 

The power of the Sanhedrin was exercised deliberately and in 
due form—not tumultuously, but legally. A council, apparently law- 
fully convened, was held on the Wednesday, at which were assembled 
the chief priests, scribes and elders, and Pharisees. This Council 
had decided on the arrest of Jesus with the view of committing Him 
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for trial. There was ample warrant for the arrest, according to the 
forms of Jewish law. 

Further, the arrest was carried into effect with the co-operation 
of the authorities both Jewish and Roman. The Sanhedrin issued 
their warrant for the apprehension, and sent the Temple guard to carry 
it out. And in order that there might be no failure they took the 
precaution of applying to the Roman governor for the assistance of a 
military guard. 

Now Rosadi (page 119) denies that the Sanhedrin had the power 
to issue a warrant for the apprehension of Jesus ; 


In no case could the arrest made at Gethsemane proceed from an order 
regularly given, for the simple reason that the Sanhedrin had no power to issue 
it. As an effect of the conquest of Palestine the right of inquiry and of arrest 
in capital charges was reserved to the conquering power (Rome), and the Jewish 
authority could not therefore order the arrest of Jesus, who was charged with a 


capital offence. 

But this was not so. No charge had yet been made; but they 
might well plead fear of a breach of the peace. Besides which the 
Jews did really possess the power to take action in criminal cases, 
and to inflict punishment, short of passing a death sentence. Hence 
the arrest of Jesus as a precautionary measure at Passover time for 
the preservation of the peace was strictly within their power. 

They took extreme precautions against any interference with the 
execution of their warrant. The arrest was made by night, and in a 
secluded place ; for they dreaded a popular rising on behalf of the 
prophet of Nazareth. To make all things sure, a large force of officials, 
both Jewish and Roman, was told off for the purpose. 

These are described contemptuously (page 116) as a ‘ rabble,’ and 
are assumed to be so few in number that when St. Peter made an 
attempt at rescue by his assault upon Malchus, Signor Rosadi remarks : 
‘the resistance might have continued, and victoriously, owing to 
the affection and confidence animating the Apostles.’ But in reality 
successful resistance was out of the question, for there were but two 
swords against an armed band—or rather two armed bands. 

The constitution of this armed band is limited by Rosadi to an 
escort obtained by Judas from the chief priests and Pharisees (page 
120) ; and, he adds, ‘ they had no control over the Roman soldiery.’ 
Of course not. Yet Roman soldiers were present in the garden that 
night, as St. John distinctly states ; for he speaks of ‘ a band of soldiers, 
and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees.’ He distinguishes 
between the two bodies who took part in the apprehension of Jesus— 
the military force and the civil. 

The military force was a cohort (c7eipa), under the command 
of a captain (chiliarch or tribune). The full complement would have 
amounted to six hundred men; but we need not suppose that the 
whole force was present, though there were probably more than one 
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hundred, or else a centurion would have sufliced as the commanding 
officer. 

The civil force consisted of officials (apparitors) of the Sanhedrin, 
or, as St, Luke more precisely describes them, ‘ captains of the Temple,’ 
i.e. the Temple guard, the Jewish Temple police. While the soldiery 
were armed with swords and spears (67a), the police were provided 
with staves or rods, and being now engaged in night work, carried 
with them also lanterns and torches. 

This was a formidable forcee—a combination of Jewish and Roman 
officials—the one body empowered to carry out the orders of the 
Sanhedrin, the other to watch proceedings in the background, and to 
take action only in the event of any interference with which the 
civilians could not cope. 

This is made very plain by St. Luke and St. John. 

Yet Rosadi denies the official presence of the military, and makes 
the absurd suggestion 


that some Roman soldiers found themselves at Gethsemane on that Thursday 
evening, attracted thither by mere curiosity. St. John mentions the officer 
who is supposed to be Roman because he and the cohort alleged to have been 
his helped the captain and officers of the Jews to bind Jesus. An intervention 
arising from mere curiosity would, however, have no judicial value, and would 
resolve itself into nothing more than an anecdotic detail of an idle and imagi- 
native character. (Page 123.) 


Tue TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


We take this, as well as the arrest, to have been conducted with due 
respect to the forms of Roman law as administered in the provinces. 

Passing over, as not pertinent to the purpose of this article, the 
brief examination or prajudicium of the case by Annas, the com- 
mittal of the Accused for trial by the Sanhedrin, His trial before 
Caiaphas, and His unjust and illegal condemnation, we come to the 
proceedings before the procurator. 

The chief priests, accompanied by a multitude, bring Jesus before 
Pilate, and make an attempt to secure a confirmation of their sentence 
of death just passed. They hoped to obtain this without delay or 
question. But Pilate was an official directly responsible to the 
Emperor, and he declines to deliver judgment blindfold ; he insists 
on a formal charge being brought against the prisoner. Accordingly 
the actual and only legal trial begins. 

Rosadi disposes of this, the most important part of the whole 
proceedings, in eleven pages (chapter xvii.), limiting himself to a 
brief statement of the words of St. John and St. Luke, and making 


no reference whatever to the crime of majestas or high treason, into 


which the charge ultimately resolved itself. 
We do not vindicate the conduct of Pilate, for he allowed himself 
to be overborne by the clamour of the priestly party, with the populace 
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at their back. We pity this Roman judge, driven hither and thither 
for two hours in the face of a fanatical mob thirsting for blood ; we 
despise him for his cowardice ; and we consign his name to eternal 
infamy for his unjust condemnation of the Innocent. 

Yet we must concede that his intention, at the outset, was to do 
justice. 

He begins with a demand for a formal charge : ‘ What accusation 
(xatnyopia) bring ye against this Man?’ This question answers 
to the nominis delatio of the Roman criminal procedure, the next step 
being the formal arraignment of the defendant, nomen deferre. Christ’s 
judges (now become His prosecutors) shelter themselves behind an 
evasion: ‘If this man were not an evil-doer, we should not have 
delivered Him up unto thee.’ It disturbed and annoyed them that 
Pilate should be dealing seriously with the case. They did not want 
a recognitio cause, but merely the procurator’s assent to the judg- 
ment already pronounced by themselves, and his acceptance at their 
hands of the Prisoner for capital punishment. But Pilate was inex- 
orable. His phrase ‘ What accusation?’ (riva xarnyopiav) was 
a technical term of law ; their word ‘ evil-doer ’ or ‘ malefactor’ (A. V.) 
was indefinite—xaxo7ro.os was not a technical term—it did not 
convey any definite charge of which a Roman judge could take cog- 
nisance. Hence Pilate refers them to their own courts, ‘Take Him 
yourselves, and judge Him according to your law.’ Ordinary male- 
factors, whether guilty of felony or misdemeanour, could be tried in 
these Courts, and be punished by the scourge, by fine, imprisonment 
or excommunication ; it was not necessary to bring such offenders 
before the Roman bench. ‘ But,’ they reply, ‘ He is guilty of death,’ 
and ‘it is not lawful for us to put any man to death.’ 

The prosecutors have claimed capital punishment. This deter- 
mines Pilate to take the case into his own hands. As a Roman, 
imbued with a respect for law and order, he will not send to execution 
even a Galilean peasant without some evidence of his guilt. The 
previous proceedings he treats as null and void, and he enters upon a 
recognitio cause ; the trial begins de novo; he insists upon a formal 
charge of the commission of some actual crime, some breach of Roman 
law. 


Thus pressed, the Jews present an indictment with three counts : 





We found this man 
Perverting our nation ; 

Forbidding to give tribute to Cesar ; 
Saying that He Himself is Christ a king. 









This is the accusatio, the criminis delatio. 
Pilate, in his official capacity as Governor of Judea, was accus- 
tomed to take his seat on the bench and decide points of law ; and 
with that familiarity with legal procedure which brings the faculty 
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of rapid decision, he quickly revolves the three charges in his mind, 
and at once fixes on the third. 

The first charge, that of perverting the nation, was void by reason 
of vagueness, unless substantiated by evidence of some overt act. 

The second, that of forbidding to give tribute to Cwsar, was false. 
The loyalty of the Accused was beyond suspicion. Both at Caper- 
naum and at Jerusalem He had been accustomed to pay all legal 
dues. 

The third charge, however, was one which it was impossible to 
ignore, for it alleged a crime—the crime of majestas or high treason— 
the most serious offence which it was possible to commit. 

This offence, anciently known as perduellio, was at this time termed 
crimen lese@ majestatis, and comprised any act injurious to the sovereign 
power of the Roman State. Under the Republic the offence was 
alleged as committed “against the Senate and the Roman people. 
Under the Empire the laws de majestate were extended to the person 
of the Emperor, who was regarded as uniting in himself all the offices 
of the ancient Republic. 

At the time of the Crucifixion Tiberius was living in retirement 
in the island of Capri, indulging in infamous lusts, and leaving the 
government of the Empire to Allius Sejanus, who worked the laws 
de majestate in such oppressive fashion that no one was safe from 
prosecution. 

A charge, therefore, involving high treason against the Emperor 
was one which it was impossible to overlook. Accordingly Pilate, 
as St. John relates, ‘ entered again into the palace, and called Jesus.’ 
This seems to be the process called citatio. In Rome and in the 
provinces this office was performed by the preco or crier, and the 
examination was conducted by the questor. But Pilate, being only 
a procurator and not an imperial legate, has no questor, and therefore 
examines the Accused in person. In Roman law this step is the 
interrogatio. 

Pilate asks ‘ Art Thou the King of the Jews?’ The true answer 
to this question depended upon the sense in which the word ‘ King’ 
was used. Hence the reply of Jesus, ‘Sayest thou this of thyself ?’ 
i.e. Is it your own question as Roman governor of Judwa, representa- 
tive of the Emperor? ‘Or did others tell it thee concerning Me ? ’ 
i.e. Is the question prompted by the Jewish priests? If the first, 
then Jesus was innocent; if the second, then He was guilty; for 
while He disavowed high treason against Casar, He claimed, as 
against the Jews, to be the Son of God, the King of the Jews. 

From this answer Pilate sees plainly that the question in dispute 
between the prosecutors and the Accused was a matter that concerned 
merely the law of Moses—it was an ecclesiastical cause which the 
chief priests could decide for themselves ; but as the crime of majestas 
had been formally alleged, Pilate feels himself bound to continue the 
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examination of the Prisoner. ‘What hast Thou done?’ What 
defence do you set. up ? 

Our Lord’s defence amounts to what the English law defines as 
‘Confession and Avoidance.’ Confession: ‘Thou sayest it ; because 
I am a King.’ Avoidance : ‘ But My Kingdom is not of this world.’ 

Now Pilate understands the whole question. The kingdom 
claimed by Jesus of Nazareth is a spiritual kingdom, an empire in the 
clouds; the claimant is a religious enthusiast, a Jewish fanatic; He 
is no rebel ; the charge of high treason has not been sustained. The 
Prisoner is innocent. 

Pontius Pilate comes forth from the Pretorium and faces the 
accusers and the populace. He pronounces a sentence of acquittal : 
‘I find no crime in Him.’ 

Of the justice of his sentence he is so certain that he announces it 
three times (St. John xviii. 38; xix. 4, 6). The trial is at an end—the 
Prisoner should have been released from bonds, and the Court ought 
to have been cleared. 

With the rest of the proceedings this article does not deal ; they 
were a series of irregularities and illegalities. The trial of Jesus ends 
with the sentence of acquittal. 

But Signor Rosadi treats these after proceedings as though they 
formed part of the trial, and comments thus upon the whole case : 
‘That He was tried cannot be said, for who were His judges, and 
when did they judge Him? Not they of the Sanhedrin, for they 
had not the power, nor did they claim it. Not by the Roman magistrate 
in the Pretorium, who heard no single word of evidence, sought not 
a single proof, weighed not a single pleading, observed not a single 
form’ (page 295). Again (page 301) ‘Not one of the simple and 
rational forms of the Roman trial was observed in condemning a 
prisoner to death. . . . There was in fact no sentence.’ 

If Giovanni Rosadi’s Trial of Jesus is to become a work of perma- 
nent value—if it is to be regarded as justifying the flattering criticism 
that it displays ‘an intimate knowledge of both Jewish law and 
Roman law,’ it seems advisable that it should be, in parts, subjected 
to revision. 

Septimus Buss. 





AN INDIAN RETROSPECT AND 
SOME COMMENTS 


In a recent much-criticised speech Lord Curzon took occasion to 
observe that ‘public opinion in order to exercise a vivifying and 
steadying influence must be suggestive.’ Public opinion in India, 
as in most other countries, must always be the opinion of her educated 
classes, who, happily, as time goes on and they become better informed, 
evince a more accurate appreciation of the motives and actions of 
Government. Unfortunately, owing to the peculiar conditions of 
the country, in matters affecting the different communities there is 
great divergence of opinion, although on general questions the uni- 
formity is surprising. 

Naturally ‘ public opinion,’ in so much as it professes to be the 
opinion of the general public, is not so effective and does not carry 
the same weight as it would otherwise, were the nationalities of India 
more homogeneous or more willing to approach special interests in a 
spirit of compromise. Under these circumstances the standpoint of 
an independent observer is often of greater value. 

Twenty-five years ago I offered to the public in the columns of 
this Review ‘Some Indian Suggestions for India,’ which attracted 
at the time a certain amount of notice from the authorities here, and 
which even the Indian Government did not think unworthy of con- 
sideration. Many of these suggestions have since been translated 
into fact, and the country has unquestionably made considerable 
progress within this period on the lines then forecasted. 

A glance at the work done and an attempt to indicate the points 
which still require reform or improvement will not, I imagine, be 
without interest at a juncture when the consolidation of the Empire 
appears to be a subject of moment, or wanting in that quality of 
‘ suggestiveness’’ which makes criticism useful. 

To judge of the change that has come over the spirit of the ad- 
ministration one has only to look half a century or so back. In 1844 
an English writer in the Caleutta Review pronounced that ‘ exposure 
of evil was the prevailing horror of the Anglo-Indian Government.’ 
This failing can hardly be attributed nowadays either to the Govern- 
ment of India or the provincial Governments, for they often invite 
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moderate and reasonable criticism, and do not allow themselves to be 
over-ruffied when it is neither the one nor the other. This in itself 
is an advance which cannot be too highly estimated. 

One of the severest indictments framed against the system in force 
in the middle of the last century was by Sir Henry Layard, traveller, 
statesman, and diplomatist. Journeying in India in 1858, whilst the 
Mutiny was still unsuppressed, he described the East India Company’s 
rule in words which deserve quoting. ‘We have done nothing,’ he 
said, ‘to form a bond of sympathy or to create mutual interests. 
The people we govern are treated like a distinct race inferior to us. 
They are excluded from all share of government, they can never 
rise to anything beyond inferior posts. . . . Under it money-lenders 

. make their fortunes and enjoy them ; but the cultivators are 
reduced to the utmost poverty, our rule having utterly destroyed 
the native gentry.’ 

It is a startling thing to say, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
from the horrors of the Mutiny came the salvation both of England 
and India. The downfall of the Company’s régime and the assump- 
tion of the government by the Crown, with the proclamation which 
ushered it in, marked an unprecedented awakening in the political 
conscience of a dominant nation ; for England then began to realise 
her obligations and responsibilities towards the inhabitants of her 
great dependency, whose safety is now recognised as essential to her 
own existence as a world-Power. The new system of administration 
proceeded on different principles, and was based on an equality of 
rights among all the subjects of a common sovereign. 

Twenty-two years later, when I placed my ‘Suggestions’ before 
the public, this recognition had already borne substantial fruit. Offices 
of emolument and trust had been tentatively opened to the natives 
of India ; they were represented in the councils of Government, and 
greater regard was paid to their opinions and feelings on public 
questions. 

The legislation during this period—between 1858 and 1880—save 
in one respect, had all an ameliorating tendency. The one exception 
relates to the exaction of Government dues, of which more further on. 
Since 1880 the country has witnessed still greater changes. In the 
face of these facts it would be absurd to say the Indian Government 
has not kept in view the principles and pledges of the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation. The hand moves slowly, sometimes too slowly, the 
pendulum oscillates backwards and forwards, but the ultimate trend 
is in the direction of improvement. Naturally the slow progress 
does not evoke much gratulation among the educated classes, and 
the desire to keep them indefinitely in statu pupuillari is regarded with 
more than impatience. 

Among the subjects to which I had drawn attention in 1880 were 
the bankrupt condition of Indian finances, the stringency of the 
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revenue laws, and the necessity of improving the status of the peasantry 
of Bengal and of broadening the Councils. The advance in these 
directions is most striking. 

Public revenues have augmented within the last decade by several 
millions ; instead of a hopeless deficit there is a real surplus, and that 
without any substantial retrenchment, and in spite of the creation 
of new departments. The salt tax, on the onerous nature of which 
I had ventured to dwell at some length, has been appreciably reduced. 
Although a part of this prosperity is no doubt due to a somewhat 
uncertain factor, namely, the price of opium, it must be ungrudgingly 
acknowledged that the financial outlook at present is most favourable. 
Nor can it be denied that, generally speaking, the resources of India 
during the last twenty-five years have been carefully husbanded and 
often strenuously safeguarded, whilst the strong attitude taken up 
against dragging her into the vortex of the fiscal controversy raging 
in England shows that her interests will not be allowed to be sacrificed 
on the altar of ‘ imperial ’ policy. 

The improvement of the police, which still forms a serious blot on 
British Indian administration, has been taken in hand ; a department 
of commerce has been inaugurated from which great hopes are enter- 
tained for the country ; whilst the establishment of a model farm 
and an agricultural college in the province of Behar is an indication 
of growing interest in the scientific development of that industry on 
which the prosperity of India as a whole mainly depends. And 
the comparatively recent appointments of Inspector-General and 
Directors of Agriculture point to the same conclusion. When 
one compares the meagre work performed so far by the Indian 
Government bureau in promoting agriculture with that done by 
similar departments in other countries the contrast does seem remark- 
able. In the United States the Department of Agriculture collects 
valuable information from all sides, relating to the cultivation of land, 
the products suitable for different kinds of soil and the best method 
of increasing its productiveness, and distributes it freely among all 
classes. It is to be hoped that under the new system the agricultural 
prosperity of India will become an object of solicitude with all classes. 

As regards taxation, although its general incidence remains un- 
altered, in many respects considerable relaxation has been afforded 
to the tax-paying public. Similarly one observes with gratification the 
attempt recently made ‘ to free the land revenue administration from 
the evils of excessive rigidity,’ and ‘ to introduce in its stead an elasticity 
sufficient to ensure in times of agricultural calamity that the burdens 
of the cultivating classes should not be aggravated by any unreasonable 
insistence on the demands of Government.’ 

The resolution enunciates an admirable precept, but in the absence 
of some modification in the law it is permissible to doubt if it will 
lead to any practical result. Evidently the full effect of the revenue 
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policy of 1859 is not sufficiently realised. I therefore venture to quote 
my remarks on this subject in 1880: 


The rigour with which the land tax is exacted all over India, regardless of 
all questions of droughts and floods, bad or good harvests, has conduced to no 
small extent to the present impoverishment of the country. In those parts 
where the permanent settlement is in force the rule of law is, that in case of a 
default committed by a zemindar in the payment of the jamma, or tax, by the 
sunset of a day fixed, his estate is liable to be sold by public auction. The 
strict enforcement of this peculiarly harsh rule has acquired for it the popular 
designation of the ‘Sunset Law.’ Anyone who has ever had to deal with its 
practical working must be aware of the numberless cases of ruin and beggary 
which have been occasioned thereby, and the infinite amount of trouble it causes 
to many. ... A simple direction from the Board of Revenue to the revenue 
collectors against t he strict enforcement of this law, even if it should be con- 
sidered advisable to retain it on the statute book, may in some degree benefit 
the people. 


A few years ago departmental rules alone might have been sufficient 
for the purpose of amelioration, but matters have now become distinctly 
serious. If the realisation of land revenue, irrespective of every 
consideration of hardship, be not the sole object of revenue adminis- 
tration, if the prosperity of the agricultural and landowning classes 
be a primary matter for the attention of Government, in that case 
some further and more effective measure to relax the stringency of 
the revenue laws seems imperative. 

As regards the peasantry of Bengal, the Act of 1885 effected a 
considerable improvement in their status and condition. But the 
warning which I gave in 1880, and which I repeated in Council when 
the measure was under discussion, passed unheeded. ‘The time,’ 
I had said, ‘seems to have arrived when the Indian Government 
should make up its mind, in spite of the opposition evinced in certain 
quarters, to confer transferable rights on the ryots holding occupancy 
tenancies. Care should, however, be taken to prevent the peasantry 
from being bought out, or swamped by speculative vakeels or greedy 
bunniahs.’ And this is exactly what has happened. In many 
districts the occupancy holders of 1885 have ceased to exist; their 
holdings have passed into the hands of money-lenders, or mokhtears, 
whilst they themselves have become degraded to the condition of 
‘labouring cultivators,’ which is a euphemism for serfs. 

Again, for an alien Government like the British, the existence of 
a stable, propertied class whose interests are bound up with its dura- 
bility and permanence is of vital importance. The necessity, there- 
fore, of taking legislative measures for the protection of such a class 
from the inroads of usurers and money-lenders seems obvious. In 
Bengal, the zemindars with whom Lord Cornwallis made the Permanent 
Settlement in 1793 soon disappeared, and their places were taken by 
their servants or by the ministerial officers of the Revenue Courts. 
The reason of this débacle is a matter of history. These, again, have 
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made way for modern money-lenders. Under the existing system 
there is no stability whatsoever. Families rise to affluence in one 
generation, in the next they are paupers. In one district alone, in 
the course of forty years, four families have followed each other in 
rapid succession in the possession of the same estate. And this is 
not confined to Bengal. The same process of continuous destruction 
goes on wherever there is no restriction on the alienability of land. No 
one, I think, would contend that the present condition of things is con- 
ducive to the benefit of Government. 

The introduction into India of the principle relating to freedom 
of contracts without any restriction or qualification, and without any 
consideration of the peculiar conditions of the country, has been of 
the greatest disservice to the people. In India, neither education nor 
intelligence is by any means uniform ; the ignorant peasant is hardly 
able to cope on equal terms with the astute bunniah, or the ill-informed 
zemindar with the clever mahajan. The disastrous consequences of 
a rule which has not been successful even in England can easily be 
imagined. ' 

The reasons which led to the enactment of the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act apply with equal force throughout India; and its 
policy may be extended, with great advantage to the people as well 
as to the Government, to other parts of the country. But in case it 
may not be considered expedient to introduce a measure of that kind 
in provinces where the conditions are not similar to those in the 
Punjab, I would strongly urge that the civil courts should be vested 
with a discretionary jurisdiction to refuse to put up land to sale in 
execution either of a decree on a mortgage or of a simple money 
decree. The property might be placed in the hands of a receiver for 
the realisation of the debt from its rents and issues ; but it should not 
be sold, unless both creditor and debtor are in accord on the matter. 
The suggestion does not aim at the absolute prohibition of alienability ; 
its only object is to prevent a sale in invitum. As orders of the nature 
suggested would be subject to revision by the Appellate Court, there 
need be no apprehension of an arbitrary exercise of the power to the 
detriment of any interest. It may be said that such a provision will 
have the effect of lowering the value of land. The same argument, 
among others, was advanced against the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, but wise statesmanship prevailed against legal quibbles and class 
interests. If the suggestion is accepted, the owner, of course, would 
be able to borrow less, and the lender would be willing to advance 
less. But would either be a loser thereby in the end? The measure 
would have this beneficial tendency that the land would remain in 
the same family for generations, and the feeling of security this would 
engender would give rise to a true spirit of loyalty and a real interest 
in the development of their property. I remember one instance 
where the Government of India, by an executive order, set aside a 
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sale, the effect of which would have been to render homeless a large 
body of proprietors in the Upper Provinces who had held the land for 
generations.' There seems no reason why the principle acted upon in 
that case should not receive legislative recognition. 

At one time the Government made special grants of land to 
Sepoys of the Indian Army by way of reward for meritorious services. 
They were meant as permanent provision for the soldiers’ families, 
and under the name of English jageers (in contradistinction to the 
old Mogul grants) existed principally in the district of Shahabad, 
whence the Company’s Sepoys were mostly drawn. After the death 
of the original grantees, there being no restriction on alienability, the 
lands soon passed into the hands of money-lenders ; and this was one 
of the chief causes of the rising in that district. 

I would also suggest that the civil courts should be empowered 
to go behind contracts, and either to refuse to give them effect, or to 
vary them if upon inquiry they are found to be unconscionable or 
harsh. This rule has been lately introduced in England. A similar 
measure seems to me to be urgently needed in India. 

In dealing with the causes which lead to the pauperisation of the 
affluent classes in India, I had omitted to notice one fact, which did 
not strike me so forcibly then as it does now after an experience of 
twenty-five years. It is the harassing litigation in which Indian 
families become involved at some time or other, and from which they 
rarely emerge without total or partial ruin. It is an evil that has 
grown up under British rule, it is fostered by British laws and institu- 
tions. An imperative duty, therefore, seems to rest on the British 
Government to provide some remedy for it. 

In most families, the servants, be they agents, stewards, or clerks, 
find it their interest to foment disputes, and to instigate the members 
to carry their quarrels into courts of justice. Outside stand lawyers 
of all grades to conduct their cases, and the mahajan to supply them 
with funds. Wealth soon changes hands, and the rich man of to-day 
is the pauper of to-morrow. Can any man with the well-being of the 
country at heart view with complacency this disastrous state of 
affairs ? 

It must not be forgotten that whilst in England, besides law, there 
are other avenues which lead to wealth and distinction, in India, from 
the circumstances of the British rule, there is practically only one 
profession in which the rewards are worth striving for. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that English education has turned all the national 
energy and intelligence into one groove. The profession of law has 
thus outgrown the requirements of the country. Within the last 
twenty-five years, as trade and commerce have developed, a new class 
of cases, which were practically unknown before, has sprung up, 
especially in the chief centres of population. These cases are certain 


' This was in 1874, during Lord Northbrook’s viceroyalty. 
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to increase in number, and will in time draw to themselves the talent 
and application of the legal classes. Litigation likely to cause the 
disruption of families will cease to be the sole occupation of those who 
at present, willingly or unwillingly, devote their time and labour to 
steer it through many channels, and the Government can safely, 
without fear of raising an outcry, take steps to minimise the evil. 
If courts of arbitration, as in olden times, composed of the most 
respected members of the native communities, were established for 
the adjudication of family disputes, and the ordinary courts of justice 
were to discourage such disputes from being dragged before them, 
an inestimable boon would be conferred on the people. 

In the case of large estates a great deal may be done by the head 
of the district or of the province. In a country like India such action 
is invariably welcomed by the people, and should be taken without 
hesitancy, and without the slightest fear of wounding susceptibilities 
or rousing the hostile criticism of any section or class. In a notable 
instance the interference of the then Lieutenant-Governor was the 
means of saving a large estate from destruction, and the family from 
ruin. 

In this connection I should like again to call attention to the 
tax on justice in the shape of court fees, which enables the rich litigant 
to harass his less-favoured opponent with comparative impunity, 
and which in numerous cases prevents the poorer classes from seeking 
redress in courts of law. The stamp duties levied on civil litigation 
enable the Government not only to meet the entire cost of judicial 
administration throughout the country, but also to make an annual 
profit of 62 lakhs of rupees (over 400,000/.). If any reason of State 
not clear to an outsider stands in the way of abolishing this anoma- 
lous tax, 1 would suggest that some portion of the surplus might be 
utilised for the purpose of improving the judicial branches of the 
public service, which certainly need strengthening and improvement 
in the matter of emolument and prestige. The administration of 
justice is the strongest feature of British rule, and forms, in many 
respects, its greatest claim to the loyalty of the general population. 
No means therefore, I submit, should be neglected to enhance its 
efficiency. A great step in this direction would be gained if district 
judgeships, instead of being reserved exclusively for members of the 
Civil Service, were thrown open to barristers of standing and ex- 
perience. 

The Councils, to use the official phraseology, have been ‘ enlarged,’ 
the element of election, although within narrow limits, has been intro- 
duced, the right of interpellation has been given to the non-official 
members, whilst the practice of indicating the general policy of Govern- 
ment, on certain occasions, affords facilities for calling the attention 
of the authorities to matters of real grievance which otherwise would 
either escape notice or be left to irresponsible journalists to ventilate. 
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In 1880 there were only two Indians on the Viceregal Council. 
Now there are six. Three, if I mistake not, are nominated, whilst 
the other three are elected by the Provincial Councils. In these also 
there has been a proportionate increase of Indians, whilst the principle 
of election has received a larger recognition. A recent critic of Lord 
Curzon’s policy has said that the elected members in the Legislative 
Councils ‘ sit there merely to play the part of the chorus in a Greek 
tragedy.’ This criticism, however trenchant, is hardly just. The 
part of the elected members, it is true, is small, but it is certainly 
not unimportant, for their interpellations and speeches serve to 
indicate the trend of educated public opinion. The Councils contain 
great possibilities of development, and will probably in time become 
transformed into fairly representative bodies. But for that con- 
summation several elements are needed : not merely a larger appre- 
ciation on the part of the rulers of the altered conditions of India, 
but also a generally broader conception of civic duties among the 
educated classes, and mutual toleration and a spirit of compromise 
among the different communities. 


The question of education has during the period under review 
occupied a large share of attention. Primary education has received 
generous help, whilst a new scheme has been formulated for giving 
the State a certain control over the university system. Although 


the change recently initiated has been severely criticised in many 
quarters, it is much too early to predicate with any certainty its 
probable consequences. To an unbiassed observer some modification 
was inevitable ; public interest had in many instances been so sub- 
ordinated to extraneous and irrelevant considerations, that an 
attempt on the part of Government to obtain a more effective control 
over the higher education of Indian youth had become almost certain. 
At the same time it is difficult not to have some sympathy with the 
general opinion that the preponderance of the official element among 
the governing bodies of the universities is a measure of doubtful 
expediency. Personally I think it a mistake to endeavour to educate 
the youth of the different nationalities of India according to one 
uniform method. The difference in their ideals, religious standards, 
and ethical needs makes the task of maintaining the line of advance 
at an even pace for all the communities well-nigh impossible. For this 
reason I have consistently advocated denominational universities, 
and suggested that the Hindoos, Mahommedans and Christians 
should be educated and trained according to their own ethical stan- 
dards, the Government if necessary laying down certain rules for 
*hall-marking’ the products of these universities for purposes of 
State-employment. As each community possesses sufficient nucleus 
for starting denominational universities, no real difficulty stands 
in the way of giving effect to the suggestion, and I believe that 
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before many years are over the idea will force itself on public 
attention. 

The machinery with which the Government of India carries on 
its legislative work is of great importance to the people, and they 
naturally take exceptional interest in its constitution. The Legis- 
lative Department, as a general rule, is presided over by an English 
lawyer of eminence, who starts upon his duties with very little know- 
ledge of India, of her people or her institutions. By the time he 
begins to gain a workable insight into these necessary elements of 
useful legislation his term of service expires, and he makes room for 
some one else equally able and eminent, but equally unacquainted 
with the country and its requirements. No amount of outside 
‘coaching ’ can, under the circumstances, compensate for the deficiency 
in that essential requisite. The plain course would be, to have at 
the head of the department a trained lawyer of wide Indian experience, 
who would bring to his task the combined knowledge of English law 
and Indian institutions. But in the multiplicity of interests the 
plain course is almost always the last course which a Government 
is disposed to take. 

The larger employment of the natives of the country in the higher 
departments of administration is the subject of perennial discussion 
and constant heart-burning. In 1880 I had ventured to make in 
this connection certain suggestions which a few years later assumed 
a practical shape. Since the recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission one or two of the higher administrative posts have been 
opened to Indians. Naturally the educated classes are not satisfied 
with the advance in this direction. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to try to understand from their point of view the real cause at the 
bottom of this feeling. I may observe here parenthetically that I 
am not one of those who think that Home Rule for India is within 
the range of practical politics—certainly not for many years to come ; 
even if the Indian nationalities had attained a degree of solidarity 
suflicient to make self-government possible, the outside conditions 
are such as to make the idea seem almost insane, for her safety 


from foreign aggression in the present condition of the world lies 
in her connection with England. And if England is to guard her 
against foreign encroachment and outside ambition, and assist 


her in developing her resources and directing the energies of her 
peoples in the channel of modern progress and eventual unification, 
Englishmen, soldier and civilian, who give her their services must 
receive due remuneration for their labour. Norcan anyone expect that 
England, to use the famous phrase of the Arab conqueror of Egypt, 
‘should hold the horns of the cow while somebody else milks it.’ 
Having so far indicated the Englishman’s point of view, | now 
proceed to state the case on the other side. However stationary 
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Indian civilisation may be, the civilised nationalities of India are 
not behind any Western race in adaptability for progress. In the 
process of adaptation through which they have been passing under 
British rule there has been much suffering, the history of which remains 
yet to be told. Families have been swept away, old institutions 
have disappeared leaving gaps still to be filled, but they have now 
reached a stage when it would be idle to hope the country can much 
longer be governed on the assumption of racial inferiority. Nothing 
surprises one so much as the light-heartedness with which some 
Englishmen talk of British rule never becoming popular in India, 
and the surprise increases when we consider the adulation that is 
paid to the Colonies. British rule certainly is not popular—that, 
however, is not the fault of the people ; they recognise generally that 
its permanence is vitally essential to their well-being. But races 
with a great past behind them can hardly brook to be kept for ever 
in tutelage, or assent without demur to be stamped permanently 
with the mark of inferiority. Considering the value of India to 
England, I think it behoves every Englishman to try to make the rule 
of England popular, and to evoke that spirit of ‘manly comrade- 
ship’ to which reference was made the other day at Cambridge by a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian. 

As English education advances, as qualified and deserving Indians 
for the service of the State, according to the present standard, increase 
in number, and as they understand ‘those principles of justice and 
equity which have made the British constitution an example to the 
world,’ the claim to a larger share of offices of trust and emolument 
—certainly to a larger recognition of eligibility—will become more 
insistent. And wise statesmanship and the interests of good govern- 
ment will compel attention to such claim. 

In saying this I must not be supposed to advocate the exclusion 
of Englishmen from any branch of the public service in favour of 
Indians, for I consider the existence of Englishmen in the different 
grades of the official hierarchy, apart from any question of efficiency, 
as conducive to the maintenance of a wholesome influence on the 
general morale of the administration. And it is for this reason that 
I deprecate the growing depletion of the English element at the Bar 
in India. But what I do advocate is that Indians of undoubted merit 
and ability, of integrity and character, should not be debarred from 
any office under the State; that no place under Government should 
be regarded as the peculiar monopoly of any race; and that no dis- 
tinction should be made in the matter of State patronage on racial 
grounds. The British Government which stands foremost to-day 
in the profession of the principles of toleration, equity, and justice, 
should not in their application be behind the former rulers of India. 
Under the Mahommedan rule a Hindoo could rise to any position in 
the State; in the chief Mahommedan principality of modern India 
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a Hindoo holds the office of prime minister. The Hindoo principality 
of Jeypoor, I understand, employs a Mahommedan in the same capacity. 
Turkey and Persia send their Christian subjects as envoys to foreign 
States. There is no reason why the British Government should allow 
itself to appear as less liberal or less advanced than any Oriental Govern- 
ment. As regards the unfitness of Indians generally for certain 
offices, it is one of those convenient theories by which vested interests 
try to protect themselves from outside invasion. Neither the Indian 
Government nor the Government at home would be a loser by utilising 
the services or the counsels of competent Indians. 

I have reserved to the last the Mahommedan question, which, 
to my mind, forms to-day, as it did twenty-five years ago, by far the 
most pressing problem of Indian administration. The Mahommedans 
constitute without exception one of the most loyal nationalities of 
India. They feel that their moral and social regeneration, their 
educational awakening, their material development depend on the 
stability of British rule. The very circumstance that the British 
Government is non-Moslem, and is consequently obliged to maintain, 
in spite of a somewhat nervous dread of the so-called ‘ orthodox’ 
party, a neutral attitude towards the different sections, is regarded 
as a strong factor in the advancement, of the people. At this moment 
seventy millions of Mussulmans acknowledge the sway of His Majesty. 
In another quarter of a century, at the rate at which their faith is 
spreading, the number will amount to considerably more. This 
important community—as history goes probably the most important 
only a short time ago—has suffered the most under British rule. It 
has steadily declined in wealth, prosperity, influence, and all the 
elements which conduce to development and progress, and yet there 
is no indication of a stop in the process of declension. The causes 
of this deplorable state of things were traced by me in an article which 
I contributed to this Review in 1882.’ On the materials contained 
in that paper the Central National Mahommedan Association, of 
which I was secretary at the time, presented in 1883 a memorial to 
the Indian Government. This memorial was finally dealt with by 
Lord Dufferin in 1885, and the conclusions arrived at were embodied 
in a resolution which is regarded by the Mahommedans of India ‘as 
their Magna Charta.’ But class interests in that country are strong ; 
and the Mussulman generally is not an adept in the art of ingratiating 
himself with the official classes. Nor does he possess the means of 
making his voice heard in powerful quarters. The very fact that he 
has so far stood aloof from political agitations has caused him a dis- 
service. Asa consequence, preferment and honours rarely come his way. 
In spite of the progress in English education made within the last 
quarter of a century, their share of public offices is neither com- 


* In the August number. The article was headed ‘A Cry from the Indian 
Mahommedans.’ 
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parable to their numbers nor to their legitimate aspirations. If the 
Government of India were to insist on a strict compliance on the 
part of the local authorities with the principles and provisions of 
Lord Dufferin’s resolution, it would contribute to a material improve- 
ment in their position. 

But the Mahommedan problem cannot be solved by merely giving 
them a few more posts under Government. Their ruin as a prosperous 
and progressive community is due to far deeper causes, and needs 
far more serious remedies. It began with the confiscations of the 
Inam Commission in the early part of the nineteenth century ; it 
has been completed by the recent pronouncements of British courts 
of justice upsetting one of their most cherished institutions, which 
is interwoven with their entire religious and social life, and on which 
rests the whole fabric of their prosperity as a people. 

Under the law of inheritance prevailing among the Mahommedans, 
the property of a deceased person is liable to be divided among a 
numerous body of heirs. An unqualified application of this rule 
would mean the absolute pauperisation, within a short space of time, 
of Mahommedan families, and prove utterly subversive of national 
and individual well-being. No permanent benefaction nor the con- 
tinued existence of family influence or prestige, without which progress 
is out of question, would be possible. Accordingly, it was ordained 
by the Lawgiver of Islam that a Mahommedan may lawfully ‘ tie-up’ 
his property, and render it inalienable and non-heritable by devoting 
it to pious purposes, or, to use the language of Mahommedan lawyers, 
‘by dedicating it to the service of God, so that it may be of benefit 
to mankind.’ ‘This is the well-known rule of wak/, universally recog- 
nised and acted upon throughout the Mahommedan world. The 
endower is entitled to designate any pious purpose or purposes to 
which it may be applied ; and either to constitute himself the trustee 
or appoint any other person. Now, the Mussulman law declares 
in the most emphatic terms that charity to one’s kith and kin is the 
highest act of merit, and a provision for one’s family and descendants, 
to prevent their falling into indigence, the greatest act of charity. 
Accordingly, family benefactions, or wak/s, providing for the main- 
tenance and support of the donor’s descendants, either as the sole 
beneficiaries or in conjunction with other pious objects, have existed 
for the last thirteen centuries, and all sects and schools are unanimous 
in upholding their validity. The institution is traced to the Prophet 
himself, who created a benefaction for the support of his daughter 
and her descendants, and is, in fact, placed in the same category as 
a dedication to a mosque. As perpetuity is essential to a lawful wak/, 
when it is made in favour of descendants it is often expressly provided 
that on their extinction the benefaction would be for the poor. But 
even when there is no such provision the law presumes that the 
poor are the ultimate beneficiaries. When the dedication is initially 
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for the maintenance of descendants, provision is invariably made for 
other pious purposes, such as the support of religious worship, per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, and the upkeep of schools and 
hospitals. From this it will be seen how utterly uncongenial, if not 
incomprehensible, the Mussulman law of wakf must be to an English 
lawyer. Perpetuity is the essence of a Mussulman dedication or wak/ ; 
perpetuities are abhorred by English law, and any settlement which 
savours of it is bad on that ground. Charity to kith and kin is the 
pivot round which revolves the religious and social life of the Mahom- 
medan, and is one of the most pious of purposes to which he may 
consecrate his worldly goods. To an ordinary English mind, remem- 
bering the phrase ‘ charity begins at home,’ it is a matter of ridicule ; 
and to an English lawyer it has an appearance of fraud. 

In India numbers of Mahommedan families owed to the institution 
of wakf their existence, wealth, and influence which preserved the 
properties from disintegration and division, and protected them 
from the hands of money-lenders. They maintained places of worship, 
supported schools and dispensaries, and afforded material help to 
Government in times of stress and difficulty. 

The validity of family benefactions was accepted by the British 
courts of justice until recent times, and eminent judges, like Sir 
Edward Ryan and others, gave it emphatic recognition. But the 
knowledge or appreciation of Mahommedan law became rarer and 
rarer as we approached the ’eighties, and the fetish of the English 
rule against perpetuities loomed bigger and bigger in the judicial 
mind. The money-lender, who sits at the gate of every prosperous 
family, watched his opportunity ; whilst the vakeel saw a rich harvest 
before him ready for his legal scythe. The younger members of the 
Mahommedan family pledged their right of maintenance to the mahajan, 
who, on failure of repayment at the proper time, brought the inevitable 
action to set aside the dedication, and have the share of the debtor 
ascertained and sold for his debt. 

The High Court considered that, not only was he entitled to his 
money, but that the benefaction was liable to be set aside as con- 
travening the English rule against perpetuities! The matter came up 
on appeal, and the Privy Council, differing from the lawyers of Islam, 
who have upheld the validity of family benefactions for many centuries, 
considered the Mussulman Lawgiver could hardly have intended 
that a valid dedication could be made for the endower’s descendants 
under the name of wak/, when no charity was in reality contemplated. 
It is clear that the whole difference arises from the use of the word 
‘charity’ in the English and not in the Mahommedan sense. The 
effect of this ruling, which has naturally caused great alarm, not to 
say resentment, throughout Mahommedan India, has been most 
disastrous. It has already swept away many Mahommedan families, 
whilst the few still intact are in a state of jeopardy. But what is 
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most deplorable is that in pronouncing against family endowments 
the courts of justice have also invalidated the provisions for auxiliary 
plous purposes. 

The only way out of this impasse—the only way in fact by which 
the further impoverishment and decadence of the Mussulman people 
can be stopped—is for the Legislature, in their interests as well as 
in the interest of the State, to validate by special enactment this 
particular branch of the Islamic law, with any provision it may con- 
sider expedient to safeguard against fraud. And the statesman 
who succeeds in placing such a measure on the statute book will be 


regarded by a nation as the chief instrument of its salvation. 


AMEER ALI. 
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STR WALTER SCOTT ON HIS ‘GABIONS'’ 


Some years ago I had the pleasure of publishing Sir Walter’s account 
of the antiquities and curiosities at Abbotsford, taken from a MS. 
catalogue called by him The Reliquie Trottcosienses.. This MS. 
contained also the following notes hitherto unpublished regarding 
his books, which, though only a fragment, will, I think, be of interest 
to many. I venture to repeat part of the description—given in the 
article already published—of the library at Abbotsford to show how 
his precious books, the most valued perhaps of all his gabions, were 
housed by Sir Walter. The word gabion is declared by him 
to mean ‘curiosities of small intrinsic value, whether rare books, 
antiquities, or small articles of the fine or of the useful arts,’ and 
with this definition in the absence of any more lengthy information— 
such as might have been looked for from the pen of Mr. Jonathan 
Oldbuck—we must content ourselves. That Sir Walter’s love of 
gabions was lifelong we have ample testimony. Already in 1771 
his little ‘den’ in George Square ‘had more books than shelves— 
a small painted cabinet with Scotch and Roman coins—a claymore 
and Lochaber axe given him by old Invanahyle,’ &., and this was 
the germ of the library and museum at Abbotsford to which there 
is constant reference in his correspondence in later years, and 
which was a source of the greatest interest and pleasure to him. 
During the sad days of failing health in 1830, when those around 
him were anxious to persuade Sir Walter to rest from more serious 
work, the preparation of a Catalogue Raisonné of his treasures, to be 
called, as planned in happier days, The Reliqguie Trottcosienses—would, 
it was hoped, interest without fatiguing him. For a short time the 
result verified these hopes, and Sir Walter threw himself into the 
congenial occupation with his old zest; too soon, however, he felt 
it to be his duty to resume his harder task, and The Religuia, unfortu- 
nately for us, remained unfinished. 

We must now, with Sir Walter, enter the Abbotsford Library, 
which he thus describes : 


' Reliquia Trottcosienses, or the Gabions of the late Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., 80 
called in playful allusion to the Antiquary. See article on ‘ The Gabions of Abbots- 
ford,’ by Mrs. Maxwell Scott, in Harper's Magazine for April 1839, 
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‘The Library is rather more than forty feet long by eighteen feet 
broad. It is in appearance a well-proportioned room, but unless 
varied by some angles it would want relief, or, in the phrase of woman- 
kind, would be inexcusably devoid of a flirting corner. To remedy 
this defect an octagon is thrown out upon the northern side of the 
room, forming a recess which, corresponding to the uses of the whole 
apartment, contains two book presses with doors of latticed wire. 
These are meant to contain books of small size and some rarity which 
would otherwise run the risk of being lost or mislaid. . . . I have 
found it the best way to reserve some five or six cases which can be 


locked up at pleasure for the security of such books as are peculiarly 


valuable as well as those which for any reason seem unfit to be exposed 
to the general class of readers. . . . To return to the description of 
the library. Its roof—on a level with that of the Hall—is sixteen feet 
high and the presses rise to the height of eleven feet, having a space 
of five feet accordingly between the top of the shelves and the ceiling. 
This was a subject of great anxiety to me. A difference of six feet 
in height all round a room forty feet long would have added greatly 
to my accommodations. But on the other hand, a bulky and some- 
what ancient person climbing up to a height to pull a book down 
from a shelf thirteen feet high is somewhat too much in the position 
of a sea-boy on the dizzy shroud. Indeed, being one of those who 
hold that good people are valuable as well as scarce, I have remarked 
with anxiety that the lives of such worthies as myself are often em- 
bittered, if not ended, by the consequence of a fall from the steps of 
their own library staircase. . . . I remember wasting my invention 
in endeavouring to devise a mode of placing my volumes in an order 
easily attainable for the purpose of consultation. But I never could 
hit upon an idea more likely to answer than imagining a librarian 
who, like Talus in Spenser, should be in point of constitution “ an 
yron man, and made of yron molde.” He should be a creature 
without hopes, views, wishes, or studies of his own, yet completely 
devoted to assist mine ; an unequalled clerk with fingers never weary, 
possessing that invariable local knowledge whereby my volumes, 
like the dishes at King Oberon’s banquet, should draw near and 
retire with a wish. I have never been able to find for myself a 
mechanical aid of such a passive description, and the alternative to 
which I am reduced is the working room and study, in addition to 
my library, where I keep around me the dictionaries and books of 
reference which my immediate needs may require me to consult. 
The Library, properly so called, contains only one picture, that of a 
young Hussar officer * nearly related to the proprietor, and which is 
worthy of attention as it is painted by the eminent historical artist, 
William Allan.’ Here ends the portion of Sir Walter’s MS. which 


The portrait of Sir Walter's eldest son, the second Sir Walter Scott 
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has been already published. We will now turn to the books them- 


selves. 


‘Upon the system of utility there are many books,’ says Sir Walter, 
‘the real use of which in an antiquarian collection is so small as to 
reduce them to the class of gabions, volumes, that is, which are not 
prized for the knowledge they contain but for some peculiarity that 
renders the individual copy unique, like that of the celebrated 
“ Boccaccio.” When we are informed that the facsimile of the celebrated 
Joccaccio which sold for 100/. at the Roxburgh sale can be obtained 
for about 51., and is different from the inappreciable original or true 
copy only in the position of a single letter, we are tempted to suppose 
that the curiosity is scarce worthy of the difference in price. Thus 
the original will in no respect be more valuable than a broken earthen 
jar or an old broadsword or javelin corroded with rust and disowned 
by the modern fashion of the fight, but valued because supposed to 
have belonged to the Roman Agricola or the Caledonian Galgacus. 
Both are curious gabions upon George Ruthven’s system, and neither 
is anything more. I do not intend to make a proper collection of 
such printed gabions as I may happen to be possessed of, nor do I 
think that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbarns, although classed as an 
antiquary, is at all fit to unveil the treasures which would charm 
a bibliomaniac, or discover to the uninitiated the peculiar properties 
upon which the value of the books in such a collection is likely to 
depend. I have indeed some books worthy of being marked with 
a twice or thrice repeated “ R.” * But, tell it not in Gath, I have often 
forgotten the peculiarity which adds the choice flavour to the article, 
as befell the man in the Arabian tale who forgot the charm of “ Open 
Sesame.” My treasures are useless to me, because the spell is lost 
which is the mainspring that gives access to them. I shall not, there- 
fore, dip deep into this species of lore nor attempt to show my know- 


ledge where it is possible; I might only display my ignorance. In 


branches of information I would only say that my collection of 
historical works relating to England and Scotland in particular is 
extensive and valuable. For example, few English chronicles are 
sought for in vain, as indeed the reprint by the London booksellers, 
although, owing to the giddiness of the public, it has somewhat failed 
as a commercial venture, renders it inexcusable for any person terming 
himself a collector to want any of those valuable and inexpensive 
volumes. Nothing indeed is more apt to extract a sigh than the 
recollection of the catalogues we have seen and the prices of former 
days, For example, I recollect that a catalogue of black letter books, 
chiefly beautiful copies of reminiscences of chivalry and chronicles 
of black letter, was offered to me as curator of a library of considerable 
extent and renown, and I am ready to gnaw my nails to the quick 


* For Rare 
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when I remember what a lot might have been purchased for less 
than 30/. This sum would now be esteemed a price not more than 
sufficient for one of the number. One of our curators was a man of 
sense, taste, and interest, and from all these considerations his influence 
had great weight when he objected to filling up our shelves upon the 
principle of Don Quixote’s collection that perished in the celebrated 
auto-da-fé in his native village. My proposition was not entirely 
rejected, but being admitted only to the extent of 51. or 61. it served 
to purchase a valuable sample of the works which were refused. 
They were, in fact, the sweepings or remainder of the curious collection 
of books formerly belonging to the celebrated Messrs. Foulis, printers 
of Glasgow.’ 

‘In like manner Mr. Lamb, Vicar of Norham, in his reprint of the 
curious and contemporary poem of Flodden Field, afterwards reprinted 
by Henry Weber, has a lamentation upon the fate of a poor student 
who is unable to pay 5l. or 6/.; for the Chronicles of Hollingshead 
and others, much to the affliction of Norham, were currently purchased 
at the above prices by the late John Kemble, Esq., of Covent Garden 
Theatre. There is, however, a way of viewing the subject which we 
are convinced would have pleased the philanthropic clergyman. 
Mr. Kemble, when the changeful taste of the public and the unjust 
persecution of a party of the town had injured a fortune honourably 
acquired in his own art, was in his later days respectably provided 
for by the sale of his collection. His library had been formed in his 
more wealthy times by the assistance of considerable wealth added 
to great scholarship, liberality, and knowledge of the subject. This 
curious library, being the most complete collection respecting the history 
of the British drama, was purchased by the Duke of Devonshire at a 
price so liberal as to insure the original proprietor the comforts which 
no one who knew him would have endured to think of his wanting, 
while they gained for the halls of Chatsworth a literary treasure 
worthy of the house of Cavendish. To this great collection I had 
the honour of contributing a copy which my friend Mr. Kemble had 
never even seen of Settle’s Emperor of Morocco, the first English play 
illustrated with prints. This circumstance was so offensive even to 
the great John Dryden that, as his biographer Johnson observes, his 
invidious criticism is thereby greatly envenomed. It was given to 
me by the Rev. Henry White, of Lichfield, and I question if there is 
another fair copy in the world except that in the collection of the 
Duke of Devonshire. I mention this because a collector founds a fame 
not only upon the treasures which he possesses but upon those 
curiosities which have passed from him. So I need scarce add that 
l am happy that anything which has been mine should have changed 
its destination so much for the better.’ 

‘To begin with my remarks on those books which still remain with 
me I must notice that the lower line of the Library is occupied by a 
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handsome cabinet, also wrought out of Rokeby yew, and serving to 
contain an exact cast of the poet Shakespeare taken by Mr. Bullock 
from his monument at Stratford-upon-Avon.‘ This, having been 
erected by the players who were his companions in life and executed 
under their eyes, was likely to be the most exact resemblance. The 
interior of this cabinet contains some manuscripts of various value 
and a small unadorned snuff-box, made of the wood of the celebrated 
mulberry tree, enclosing the following inscription commemorative 
of the kind friends who bestowed it on the present proprietor : 


This box made out of the wood of Shakespeare's mulberry tree, originally 
the property of David Garrick and by him given to Robert Bensley, Esq., is 
presented to by Mr. Thornhill, who acquired it by inheritance. 


This remnant of the Jubilee bears the arms of Shakespeare cut 
upon the lid, and must be considered no doubt as a gabion of great 
curiosity. 

‘Two presses on the left hand of Shakespeare’s cabinet contain 
a miscellaneous collection of dramatic pieces, being modern reprints, 
as well as a great number in those small quarto forms which was 
the original mode of publishing plays at the Restoration and for 
several years afterwards. ‘There is a complete collection of Congreve’s 
original pieces, and those of Dryden might, without much trouble, 
be rendered perfect. One circumstance is to be remarked, that the 
original offences quoted by Collier against the profanity and indecency 
of the stage are completely verified by these copies of the ¢ditiones 
principes, although even the second edition in its alterations from 
the first shows some bungling attempts at repentance, indicating 
shame at least if not remorse. It is believed that a small sum of 
money and some time bestowed in rummaging the London catalogues, 
and some trouble given to collation and comparison of editions, 


would make this branch of the collection an interesting and curious one.’ 


IL.— L’Antiquire ExpLiquke ET REPRESENTLE EN FIGURES 
PAR Dom BERNARD DE MONTFAUCON.’ 


‘This superb copy of a most copious and valuable work, the merits 
of which is acknowledged in all parts of the world, is here bound in 
fifteen volumes, scarlet morocco, in which case it reached the author 
as a present from his Most Excellent Majesty George the Fourth of 
happy memory. Anyone who had the honour of having access to the 
person of that most excellent prince will pardon the vanity which 
recalls his kindness in this and other instances. “ T'was meant for 
merit though it fell on me.” ’ 


' The bust of Sir Walter by Chantrey now occupies Shakespear 
Vou. LVI No. 344 
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I1].—‘ Lispri Criassic1 cum Notis Variorum.’ 


‘ This edition, which comprehends all the approved classics with 
many other Latin authors, with notes of the best commentators 
extending to 139 volumes and splendidly bound, was the gift of 
Archibald Constable and Company by way of handselling the new 
library at Abbotsford. Between author and bookseller, such as they 
were in our day, this exchange of courtesies might be compared to 
that of Lintot thrusting upon Pope a well printed edition of Horace, 
and requesting the bard to amuse himself by turning an ode during 
the time of a temporary stop on the ride to Oxford. It must be owned 
that the splendid gift was bestowed in the present instance on an 
author not very worthy of it, for 


Long enamoured of a barbarous age, 
A faithless truant to the classic page, 
Long have I loved to list the barbarous chime 
Of minstrel harps and spell the Gothic rhyme. 


| am, however, as sensible of the value of the treasure thus kindly 
put within my reach as I was of my old friend Dr. Adams’ words, who 
used to say I might be a good scholar if 1 would give competent 
application. At any rate, the superb present of Messrs. Constable 


and Company set me up in the line of classical antiquities, and I may 
add to it a few volumes of old favourites, companions of my earlier 
studies, which I do not care to part with, although the place is amply 
filled by this complete edition.’ 


IV.—BALLADS AND PopuLar Poems. 


‘My readers will probably expect that I should mention some 
curiosities in a line which might be thought peculiarly my own. 
Accordingly, on opening a locked press the first book in which I find 
an immense quantity of such gear is six volumes of stall copies of 
popular ballads and tales. The memorandum in the first leaf of 
these which here follows appears to have been written as far back 
as 1810, which throws the date of the collection to a period at least 
thirty years earlier. “ This little collection of stall tracts and ballads 
was formed by me when a boy from the baskets of travelling pedlars. 
Until put in its present decent binding it had such charms for the 
servants that it was repeatedly and with difficulty wrested from their 
clutches. It contains most of the pieces which were popular about 
thirty years since, and I daresay many that could not now be 
purchased for any price. W.S. 1810.” To this opinion the author 
has great reason to adhere, especially when he considers how very 
soon tracts become | obsolete ¢], after having been degraded into stall 
editions. In fact the very circumstance which seems to assure their 
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antiquity is a sign of their being actually in a modern edition. This 
may be gathered when we consider that the lower sort of printers 
became stocked in the beginning of last century with all those black 
letter types which were originally used by the artists of a superior 
degree. This is the reason why the most ordinary tasks, dying 
speeches, ballads, and the like wero now performed with the black 
letter, which has served the highest purposes of the trade from Miller 
and Chaplin down perhaps as low as Watson. However, this desultory 
and juvenile collection comprehends many articles, some not elsewhere 
to be found, indispensable to the history of Scotch printing.’ 


Ve 

‘This is Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy, being a collec- 
tion of the best merry ballads and songs that are now fitted to all 
humours, each having their proper tune for either voice or instru- 
ment, most of the songs being new set. It is announced as being in 
five volumes, the fourth edition. It is, however, made up copy from 
more editions than one, though very tall and uniform, and, accordingly, 
at the time when I became proprietor of it, a remarkable instance of 
the insane degree in which the passion of a bibliomaniac sometimes 
exerts itself. This appears from the documents which are bound up 
with the volume. The following documents relate to the attempt to 
condiddle, as it is technically termed, this copy of D’Urfey’s Pills out 
of Mr. ——, by whom it was disposed of with other stock of Mr. Black- 
wood’s in winter and spring 1819. The thief or condiddler had a 
check of conscience, or rather was seized with an apprehension of 
disclosure, which occasioned his returning the volume, of which I 
became the possessor. The auctioneer’s advertisement is long and 
too tedious to insert. The letter of the unfortunate condiddler is 
peculiar and worthy of insertion. Copy of the letter received with 
D’ Uriey’s Pills ; 

What demon possessed the mind of him who is now supplicating forgiveness 
for the offence committed in carrying off these volumes he cannot pretend to 
ay unless it was the mean and paltry desire of the perusal. But he humbly 
prays that he may be forgiven for this almost atrocious act of deliberate 
robbery, and hopes that Mr. —— will take no more notice of the subject, 


and, thanking him for so kind and private an intercession, he ventures to sign 
himself (once mean, but now, he hopes, reclaimed)— VILLAIN. 


It is impossible to pass this document without remarking how 
often men in a moral point of view are willing to exchange popular 
opinion and self-applause for an equivalent as adequate as a mess of 
pottage compared with the birthright of Esau. The editor of D’Urfey’s 
Pills, as his collection is elegantly styled, enjoyed a certain sort of 
half-reputation, and was partly celebrated, partly ridiculed, by 
Dawson, Dryden, and other Auustan writers at the end of the seven- 
rr2 
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teenth century. He was a musician as well as a poet, and his collec- 
tion goes to prove two curious facts: first, that a variety of songs 
falsely called Scotch—for example, ’T'was Within a Mile of Edinboro’ 
Toun, and others besides—were, in fact, composed for the players ; 
secondly, that it is a mistake te suppose that the English had no 
style of national music, although they have suffered it to drop almost 
out of memory. A great number of tunes which are of genuine 
English origin are to be found along with the music in the Pills to 
Purge Melancholy. The tunes of the Beggar's Opera, so many of 
them at least as are of English origin, go to establish the same pro- 
position, and show in what a short time a nation may be bullied into 
the abandonment of its own music.’ 


VI.—* Joun Betu’s BALLADS AND TALKS.’ 


‘These ditties, of which there are some repetitions, are another 
copy of reprints of the ancient stall editions of popular vaudevilles. 
The North of England has at all times afforded a rich collection of 
such minstrel poetry, and Mr. John Bell, who, if not now deceased, 
has at least relinquished trade as a printer and bookseller, had a 
good deal of the spirit dear to an admirer of the old minstrelsy. He 
called his little shop upon the quay at Newcastle his Patmos and his 
Anchorite’s Cell. The author of Chevy Chase was his Magnus Apollo, 
and even his children were an evident token of his love of minstrelsy, 
being christened by such chivalrous names as Spearman Bell, Percy 
Bell, &c. Nothing could more gratify the father than the oppor- 
tunity of preserving and reprinting some of the lines which of yore 
cheered the heart or inflamed the passions of canny Newcastle. When 
Mr. Bell retired from the business I became purchaser of his stock 
in trade, which of course added no less than forty or fifty volumes, 


valuable as reprints, to the contents of the locked press already men- 
tioned.’ 


Vil. 


‘I find in the same crypt a collection containing three volumes of 
old ballads collected from the best and most ancient copies extant, 
with introductions musical and critical. This collection is the more 
curious, as, excepting perhaps the commentary of Addison upon 
Chevy Chase, it contains the very first attempt to treat the produc- 
tions of the popular muse, or in other words the ballad poetry, as a 
proper subject of criticism. The public even in the time of the 
Spectator was so far from esteeming Chevy Chase as worthy of the 
pains which Addison bestowed upon it, that he was ridiculed out of 
the intention of examining in the same manner the simple beauties 
of The Babes in the Wood, to which modern poets have so often and 
so justly paid a tribute of panegyric. The editor of the octavo collec- 
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tion, therefore, is the first who boldly avowed the taste for ballad 
poetry already sanctioned by Addison, and since his time correctly 
and elegantly illustrated by Bishop Percy, who has been equally 
careful in editing the fragments of it which remained and applying 
the same to the illustration of Shakespeare and other legitimate 
subjects requiring annotation. It cannot be said that the editor oi 
these three volumes has in any degree either the taste, learning, or 
powers of composition of Bishop Percy, but he has exerted himself, 
and man can do no more.’ 


VIIlL.—‘ Tur Tra-TasLe MISCELLANY, OR A COLLECTION OF CHOICE 
Sones, Scorch AND ENGLISH, IN FOUR VOLUMES, BY ALLAN 
RAMSAY.” 


‘This copy of a memorable work has for me the recommendation 
contained in the following inscription, which the reader will hardly 
fail to appreciate. ‘‘ Thiscopy of Allan Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany 
belonged to my grandfather, Robert Scott, and I was taught Hardi- 
kanute by heart before I could read the ballad myself.” Automethes, 
which I have also, and Josephus’s History of the Jews, added to this 
collection, made my library. Hardtkanute was the first poem I ever 
learned and the last I shall ever forget.’ 

‘ Having spoken of the Tea-Table Miscellany in some remarks upon 
Scottish ballad poetry not long since published, I shall here only 
observe that it is difficult to say whether the poetry of Scotland is 
most obliged to Allan’s memory for making verses (he and his ingenious 
young friends) to known tunes, or to complain of him for rendering 
these originally intended for the tunes no longer applicable, and 
consequently rendering them obsolete. The question is perhaps some- 
what difficult of decision.’ 


IX. 


‘ The three thin volumes which next occur are necessarily extremely 
rare, being Lettish Minstrelsy collected by the Rev. Gustavus Fouber- 
man, pastor of Ruien, in Livonia, printed at his own private press 
and never published. The collector of these very curious popular 
songs was a Livonian clergyman who had no more types than would 
set up one sheet of his work at a time, which he afterwards wrought 
off with his own hands. They are, therefore, extremely rare, as the 
impression could not but be exceedingly small, and as, besides, they 
were never designed for sale. I owe this copy to the friendship of 
Mr. Robert Jameson. These curious volumes were lately for some 
weeks in possession of Dr. Bowring, who has made some translations 
showing the tone and simplicity of Lithuanian relics. Mr. Jameson, 
to whom I was obliged for this work, is a collector and editor of the 
Popular Ballads and Songs from manuscripts and scarce editions, with 
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translations of similar pieces from the ancient Danish language, and 
a few originals by the editor. One remarkable discovery was origi- 
nally made by Mr. Jameson, and has not perhaps been sufficiently 
attended to by the docti sermones utriusque linguae. It is the near 
resemblance between the ballads of the Scottish and those of the 
Danish people, a resemblance so very accurate as almost to lead to 
the conclusion that the bards of the one nation have simply been 
copyists of the other. To this subject we shall have occasion to recur 
when on the subject of Danish Minstrelsy. Before quitting the press 
with which we are now engaged, we may observe that it contains 
almost the whole of the publications of Joseph Ritson, a most 
industrious and zealous antiquary, though unfortunately he suffered 
himself to be led far astray in some of the idle debates wherein 
antiquaries are apt to involve themselves further than discretion 
warrants. Some of poor Mr. Ritson’s publications which have been 
lost by fire are here preserved, and this renders the collection 
interesting. 

‘Turning north-westward from the depository of old ballad poetry 
the visitor inspects the projecting space, which is described as an 
octagon, having room for two presses, both of which are furnished 
with doors and locks on the plan of the others. We must here notice 
that though it would be a vain attempt to arrange a library of ordinary 
size according to its subjects, yet this can be attained in a small degree 
when the subjects treated of are handled in volumes of the same size, 
resembling each other in height and taking their place on the same 
shelf. The press whose contents were last treated of was chiefly 
occupied by popular poetry, and that to which we now turn on the 
right of the octagon is occupied by two sets of books of both of which 
I have been acollector. The first of these presses may be distinguished 
by the general term of Demonology, a subject upon which as much 
wild nonsense has been published as on any other known to me. 
But I do not mean to abuse the patience of the reader by going very 
deep into the matter.’ 

‘ Here is a very curious edition of a very curious book, being Satan’s 
Invisible World Discovered, or a choice collection of modern relations 
proving evidently against the Sadducee and all Atheists of this present 
age that there are devils, spirits, witches and apparitions, from 
authentic records, attestations of famous witnesses of undoubted 
veracity, to all which is added that marvellous history of Major Weir 
and his sister, with two relations of apparitions at Edinburgh, by 
Mr. George Sinclair, late Professor of Philosophy in the College of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. George Sinclair is in respect of demonology much the same 
sort of author that the Rev. Mr. Glanville was in England. Both 
were persons of some sense, learning, and education, which gave them 
a degree of credit beyond their powers of understanding. The vulgar 
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suppose that circumstances perfectly extrinsic are nevertheless essen- 
tial to the credit of the witness. Thus, in Much Ado About Nothing, 
Benedick says : ‘ I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow speaks it; knavery cannot, sure, hide himself in such reverence.’ 
In the same manner the vulgar are naturally of opinion that they 
have rendered their tale indubitable when they have said that their 
authority was an Oxford Scholar. Glanville, I remember, was the 
first author who by his mode of applying logic gave me some idea 
of the practical use of that art of reasoning. Mr. George Sinclair, 
the author of Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, was a person of 
considerable knowledge in relation to the manner in which he em- 
ployed it, and his character upholds, among the ignorant at least, 
in some degree the popularity of his metaphysical doctrine. Numerous 
editions for the use of the common people have been at different 
times, and some very lately, reprinted. I had never seen, though I 
had long looked for, a copy of this edition printed by Reid in 1695, 
which is undoubtedly the original, until Mr. David Laing most kindly 
and handsomely made me a present of this copy. The following 
articles in the first edition are omitted in the later ones : 

First. The dedication to George Seaton, Earl of Winton and. . .” 

Second. The copy of a Latin encomium upon the work and the 
author by Patricius Sinclair.’ 

Third. A note of the author himself on the Cartesian Philosophy. 

Fourth. A Preface to the Reader, consisting of fifteen pages, 
concluded by what Mr. Sinclair calls Carmen Stelitenticon. 

Of these variations one point is rather curious. In the dedication 
the natural philosopher gets completely the better of the metaphysician, 
for the professor of philosophy expands upon his admiration of Lord 
Winton’s family descent, his prudence and his heroic valour, and 
also his extensive coal-mines, an extract from which passage may 
amuse the reader, it being indeed an exquisite morsel—a morsel of 
exquisite pedantry : 


This treatise is called Satan’s Invisible World Discovered. But I have 
ascertained that by your transcendant skill you have discovered an invisible 
world far beyond what any of your ancestors could do—I mean your sub- 
terranean world, a work for a prince. There Dadalus for all his skill would 
mistake the way. What running of mines and levels. What cutting of im- 
pregnable rocks with more difficulty than Hannibal cut into the Alps. Qui 
montes rupit aceto. What deep pits and air holes are digged. What diligence 
to prevent damps which kill man and beast in a moment. What contriving of 
pillars for supporting houses and churches which are undermined. What 
floods of water run through the labyrinths for several miles by a free level as if 
they were conducted by a guide. How doth art and nature shine together, 
which shall advance your Lordship’s interest most ? What curious mechanical 
engines has your lordship, like another Archimedes, contrived for your coal 
works and for drawing coal sinks. What a moliminous rampier hath your 
lordship begun and nearly perfected for a harbour of deep water even at high- 
tide. . 
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‘Mr. Sinclair has, besides the above morceaux, given another in- 
stance in which he has mixed his dissertations upon the certain sciences 
with visionary studies, and treatises upon hydrostatics, containing a 
short history of coal, are mixed up with a cock-and-bull story of a 
demon or fiend which haunted the house of one Gilbert Campbell, 
a merchant of ——, in Galway. The book is dated 1672. With 
regard to Mr. Sinclair’s collection of ghost stories, it contained what 
has at all times been desirable in such matters—a curious and de- 
tailed account of a good number of tales concerning Gothic super- 
stition not to be found elsewhere, and some that are famous to this 
day in Scottish history and tradition. I am informed that a copy 
which came to the hammer sold as high as 41. ; and, in evidence of its 
rarity, Mr. Constable long regretted an example which he possessed 
and which disappeared through the intervention, as was supposed, 
of such a demon as we have formerly mentioned, such as at the present 


day more frequently haunt the shops of booksellers than the huts of 
weavers.’ 


ya 
‘Tue Discovery OF WITCHES, AN ANSWER TO SEVERAL QUESTIONS 

LATELY DELIVERED TO THE JUDGES OF ASSIZE IN THE COUNTY OF 

NorFOLK AND NOW PUBLISHED BY MatrHew Hopkins, WITCH- 

FINDER, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WHOLE Kinapom, LONDON 

1647.’ 

‘This work I conceive to be scarce, as well as the print prefixed, 
where may be seen Matthew Hopkins, by whose evidence a number 
of old women were consigned to the stake, two of whom are pre- 
sented in the portrait along with him, besides portraitures of their 
imps, of which we are informed the names R. Hem Quazer, Pye Wackett 
Peckt in the Crown, Grizzle, Greedy Gut, Sack and Sugar, Vinegar 
Tom, &c., all of whom were drawn in such hideous shapes as show 
the course of imagination of those who devised their names. For 
Hopkins’s character and fate, see Dr. Gray’s notes upon Hudibras 
Pomponatius, his work upon enchantments being full of abstruse 
philosophy.’ 








* BASILAE. 





THE CERTAINTY OF THE WorLD oF SPIRITS FULLY 
EVINCED BY THE UNQUESTIONABLE HISTORIES OF APPARITIONS, 
OPERATIONS, WitTcucrAFT, Voices, &C., PROVING THE IMMOR- 
TALITY OF SOULS, THE MALICE AND MISERY OF DEVILS AND THE 
DAMNED, AND THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE JUSTIFIED. WRITTEN 
FOR THE CONVICTION OF SADDUCEES AND INFIDELS BY RICHARD 
Baxter, Lonpon 1691.’ 


‘This collection, which in point of authenticity may be classed 
with those of Glanville and Sinclair, builds its evidence upon the 
character of the worthy dissenting minister, Richard Baxter, whose 
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doctrine was distinguished among the dissenters that no sect of religion 


might be free from the disgrace attending follies of this nature. The 
book has had its day of popularity, but the reverend author is now 
rather pitied than credited for the prodigies which he has amassed 
together. Those who collect books of such a nature will, however 
hardly choose to be without one upon which a pen has been em- 
ployed which, in its day, has been so celebrated.’ 


Here end the notes, and the further history of Sir Walter’s gabions 
remains untold. 
M. M. Maxwe tt Scorr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EPISODE IN 
VIENNESE COURT LIFE 


THE unique episode of Court life in the eighteenth century, that is 
associated chiefly with the names of the Emperor Joseph IJ. and of 
the Princess Eleonore Liechtenstein, is probably as little known 
outside Austria as if the actors were not a great European ruler and a 
remarkable member of the proudest aristocracy in the world. 

The subject of this sketch belonged to a céterie of five great ladies, 
who for more than twenty years enjoyed the friendship of the lonely 
and sad-hearted Emperor. A collective friendship of this sort does 
not at first sight appear either romantic or dangerous; yet at one 
time, through no conscious effort on her part, the Princess Eleonore 
did awaken feelings of a more tender nature in the young Emperor. 
It is not the least extraordinary feature of their mutual relations 
that, without the usually inevitable alternative of a complete rupture, 
the sovereign’s attempt at courtship ended simply in his tacit accept- 
ance of the fact that the lady would remain his friend only on condi- 
tion of being nothing more. 

The Princess Eleonore Liechtenstein was the daughter of Prince 
Aloys I. of Oettingen-Spielberg, one of the numerous German princes 
who wielded almost absolute sway over their Lilliputian dominions. 
He is described as a kindly and cultured man, but apparently he 
did not concern himself much with his motherless daughters. His 
wife, a daughter of Duke Leopold of Holstein-Wiesenburg, died soon 
after the birth of Eleonore, leaving her husband, besides this infant, 
only one other child, a daughter, L“opoldine. When Eleonore was 
four years old, the sisters were sent to a French convent near Strass- 
burg, where they remained nine years. There they learnt French 
and almost forgot their mother tongue, which Eleonore afterwards 
much regretted. They did not learn much besides, except church 
embroidery and to ‘set’ relics, but the nuns’ training must have 
been wholesome, for both sisters afterwards gave proof under most 
trying circumstances of sound religious principles and of a sobriety 
and excellence of judgment not very common in that age. They 
both, too, had that appetite for good reading which, if genuine, is not 
in need of artificial stimulus. In 1758 they went back to the paternal 
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‘schlosz ’—in those days of bad roads, slow communications and 
aristocratic isolation, scarcely a lively residence for young girls. Two 
years afterwards a great change took place in their life. One of their 
mother’s sisters, who had married the Duke of Guastalla and had 
no children, died, and left them, besides money, large properties in 
Lombardy and Moravia. They had suddenly become great Austrian 
heiresses. Their father at once took them to Vienna and presented 
them to the Empress Maria Theresa, who was their kinswoman, 
her grandmother, the Duchess of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, having 
been born an Oettingen. The young girls found other relations 
among the Austrian aristocracy, and were readily adopted in Viennese 
fashion as the ‘ Poldi’ and the ‘ Lori’ by the young ‘ princesses’ and 
‘contessen’ of society. They naturally saw a great deal of the 
charming family group of which the beautiful Empress was the centre. 
Visitors to Vienna will recall the countless portraits in public and 
private galleries of Maria Theresa with her mild-faced husband and 
some or all of her thirteen children, in which all these fair-haired, 
handsome, stately, young people look so like each other that one 
suspects that one brother and one sister must have sat for the rest. 
In 1760 none were yet married, and the court was the scene of gaieties 
of all descriptions, in which the Oettingens shared. 

Within the year both sisters were married: Léopoldine to Count 
Ernest Kaunitz, son of the famous Chancellor Prince Kaunitz ; Eleonore 
to Prince Charles Liechtenstein. The Liechtensteins were ‘ Reichs- 
fiirsten ’’ (Princes of the Empire) and among the first noble families 
in Austria. The head of the house (Prince Wenzel), uncle to Eleonore’s 
husband, was a great personage. His joint properties in Germany, 
Moravia, and Styria comprised twenty-four towns, 760 villages, 
forty-six castles and 164 farms, and were inhabited by a million of 
people. He had filled great offices under Charles VI. and Maria 
Theresa, and helped to save the monarchy in the critical times of the 
War of the Austrian Succession. His nephew was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier, an honourable and fair-minded man, but absorbed 
in his profession, fond of the company of men, and, though he appears 
to have fallen in love with the young heiress, as he was intended to 
do by persons interested in both parties, he was scarcely the man 
to satisfy the natural cravings for sympathy of an ardent young 
creature such as Eleonore was. It appears to have been rather due 
to her sterling worth of character than to the existence of any very 
ideal feelings between them that the marriage on the whole turned 
out happily. Eleonore had the sense of duty and proud scorn of the 
smallest breach of wifely loyalty that still characterise most of the 
ladies of the old Austrian nobility. But she wore the stern panoply 
of virtue with easy, natural grace, and from all accounts must have 


' Aus dem Hofleben Maria Theresias. Nach den Memoiren des Fiirsten Joseph 
Khevenhiiller. Von Adam Wolf. And other works. 
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been a very fascinating woman. She was not, indeed, a striking beauty, 
but very pretty and, though small, perfectly well-proportioned in 
figure. She had a lovely complexion and much play of countenance, 
and combined great dignity of deportment with perfect ease of manner. 
Her extreme liveliness, her eager interest in life, her easy flow of talk, 
her impulsiveness, and the freshness of her thoughts and impressions 
gave perpetual charm and variety to her society. 

During her early married life the Princes Charles—-‘ die Karlin,’ 
as she was familiarly called in society—spent some part of the year 
in her own home, Meseritsch, a castle in Moravia, built on a rocky 
eminence. She was often alone for months together with her husband 
and the children, who soon brought additional happiness and fulness 
to her life. She loved an open-air life; she was strong and active ; 
rough roads and steep mountain paths had no terrors for her. She 
often accompanied her husband on long shooting expeditions, and 
occasionally had a shot at the big or small game that abounds in 
that thinly populated country. Her strong taste for reading developed 
in these quiet times, and we hear of her listening with delight while 
her husband read out some current epoch-making book, such as 
Gil Blas or Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, while, unsentimental as she 
was, she confesses to having wept in secret over the sorrows of Clarissa. 

It is from her voluminous letters to her dearly loved sister that 
these details are taken. Their correspondence was particularly 
full and uninterrupted during the Kaunitzes’ long residence at Naples, 
where the Count filled the office of Austrian Minister from 1764 till 
1778, the true reason of this appointment being that the discerning 
eye of Maria Theresa saw in the discreet young Countess a fitting 
guardian to her giddy daughter, the Queen of Naples. 

It was during these years that a crisis took place in Eleonore’s 
married life, that put the utmost strain on her principles. A friend 
and comrade of her husband, Count Odonell,? became passionately 
attached to her, and paid her the flattering homage of a man of rare 
tact and delicacy. He was even older than her husband, who was 
her senior by fifteen years, but an extremely fascinating and agreeable 
man. Eleonore was flattered and touched, and suddenly became 
aware that her own heart responded all too readily to the feelings 
she had quite unconsciously awakened. She soon perceived that 
her husband’s jealousy was aroused, and though she was able to set 
his mind at rest, her own remained a prey to secret thoughts of her 
admirer and to the consequent reproaches of a sensitive conscience. 
Her letters to her sister show the conflict through which she passed. 
Those of Léopoldine are models of wisdom and tenderness. She cannot 
bear to show the full extent of her anxiety, but still warns her sister 


* I have been able to identify this gentleman with Connell O’Donell (died 1771), 
son of Hugh of Larkfield, co. Leitrim, who married Flora, daughter of John, Count 
Hamilton, Austrian service, mentioned in Burke. 
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against possible danger. ‘Do not think, dear sister, that an attach- 
ment of this kind can remain undecided ; it progresses without our 
being aware of it... . Trust in God, keep very busy, avoid soli- 
tude....’ Eleonore acted on this advice, and she was finally 
rewarded by a complete victory over herself. Count Odonell, when 
he saw that his attentions were endangering the young couple’s 
happiness, behaved like a man of honour and sought safety in volun- 
tary banishment from Vienna. The Empress, who probably had 
some inkling of the matter and was not loth to meddle with the private 
concerns of her subjects, at his request relieved him of his Court 
appointment and sent him, as Governor of Transylvania, to the very 
utmost limits of her empire. Three years later he returned to Vienna, 
and then frequently met the Princess Eleonore, who no longer felt 
any embarrassment in his presence. He died the following year. 
Though Prince Charles appears to have been subject to occasional 
fits of jealousy, his wife’s conscience ever after this episode was quite 
clear, and a few words of good-humoured banter on her part sufficed 
to restore harmony between them. He must, however, have often 
tried her patience severely, for though he was not at that time rich 
for a man of his rank, he was very extravagant and lost large sums 
of money at cards, so that they were frequently in financial difficulties. 
His father’s death in 1771 put an end to this. He succeeded to the 


large ‘ seigneurie ’ of Krumau, in Moravia, with a population of 22,000. 
This became the usual summer home of the Princess and her children, 


while the Prince joined them whenever his military duties would 
allow. 


The winter and spring were always spent in Vianna, where Eleonore, 
both from her position and the natural ascendency of her cleverness 
and exuberant vitality, soon became one of the leaders of society. 
She shared this leadership, as has been said, mainly with four other 
ladies. They formed a coterie so distinct and so well known in con- 
temporaneous society that they were simply designated as ‘ the five 
ladies’ or the ‘ Furstinnen.’ Professor Wolf gives a rather quaint 
summary of the traits they had in common : ‘ They were all married, 
of unblemished reputation, pious, faithful to their husbands and to 
their father confessors, fearless in speech and action (‘ freimiithig’), 
not averse to amusement, of lively parts and amiable disposition, and 
closely united by bonds of blood and friendship.’ * 

Theirs, indeed, was the perfect ease and freedom of intercourse 
that can only exist where people’s antecedents are very similar and 
they have many things in common. To some minds such intercourse 
is more attractive than the greater variety and freshness of more 
mixed society. It may be incidentally remarked that to this day 
society in Vienna makes on strangers the impression of being merely 

* Fiirstin Eleonore Liechtenstein : 1745-1812. 


Nach Briefen und Memoiren ihrer 
Zeit. Von Adam Wolf. 1875. 
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a large coterie of this description, with a fringe of outsiders, belonging 
to the lesser nobility or to the official world, who are frigidly toler- 
ated. 

‘The five ladies’ were the Princesses Clary and Kinsky, both 
daughters of the ‘ Reichsgraf’ Hermann von Hohenzollern-Heckingen, 
and cousins to the Oettingen sisters; the Princess Leopoldine Liech- 
tenstein, née ‘ Comtesse ’ Sternberg, whose husband, the eldest brother 
of Prince Charles, became, on his uncle’s death, the head of that great 
house ; the Princess Eleonore, and, on hercoming to Vienna, the Countess 
Kaunitz, who afterwards became the Princess of that name. The 
Princess Clary, whom to know was to love, as Eleonore said, had 
been a great beauty in her youth; she was the eldest of the society, 
and in some sense its head and secretary, to whom the Emperor 
Joseph usually addressed the letters he frequently wrote to the ‘ five 
ladies.’ The Princess Kinsky, a good-humoured, gay, rather garrulous 
lady, kept a great house in Vienna and entertained on a great scale. 
The Princess Leopoldine Liechtenstein also saw much company ; 
her parties were reputed to be the most brilliant in Vienna. She 
was of a more cautious and reticent disposition than the other ladies, 
and a more unmixed admirer of the Court. 

The ladies lived close to each other in Vienna in the old aristocratic 
quarter of narrow streets and handsome though often dingy ‘ palaces,’ 
as the houses of the nobility are called. They met at least once every 
week ; later, when the Emperor had become an habitual visitor, 
three or four times, usually between eight and ten in the evening. 
Cards were never played, though this was the general custom in 
Vienna as in most capitals at that time; there was no music and 
seldom any reading aloud, in no case when the Emperor was present. 
The sole amusement was conversation, which, to judge from the 
letters that have been preserved, ran on a great variety of topics: 
current events, Court incidents, general conditions, the literature 
of the day. A picture represents the five ladies as sitting at a round 
table, the Emperor being in the act of entering the room ; they are 
dressed very simply, each is engaged in some piece of needle-work, 
and a small lamp on the table appears to give but scanty light to the 
apartment. 

The coterie naturally attracted general notice, the more so as 
no other woman ever had access to it and the ladies’ husbands kept 
aloof on principle. The aged Prince Khevenhiiller, the French Am- 
bassador Durand and his successor Breteuil, appeared a few times, 
but the ladies showed them very plainly that their company was 
not desired. Prince Kaunitz also made some vain attempts at 
ingratiating himself. Only three men found favour with the ladies, 
and they retained it as long as they lived : Field-Marshal Count Lascy, 
Count Rosenberg, who held an important place at Court, and the 
Emperor Joseph. 
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That monarch found one of the few pleasures of a singularly 
unhappy life in the society and friendship of the ‘ Fiirstinnen.’ The 
general features of Joseph’s strong and interesting personality and of 
his chequered reign are known to all readers of history. Overwhelming 
as were the difficulties with which he had to contend, impossible as 
was the task he set himself of substituting the action of his sovereign 
will for the slow processes of historical evolution, yet his difficulties 
were increased by his personal failings. A man cannot conciliate 
the instincts of an absolute monarch with the aspirations of an ardent 
reformer, nor the strongest sense of justice in the abstract with the 
arbitrary violation of old rights and liberties whenever they prove 
inconvenient. 

In the letters published by the historian Arneth*‘ and in those 
now appearing under the auspices of the ‘ Historische Commission der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,’® most of which by the 
way are written in appalling French, we have interesting glimpses both 
of the real nobility of his mind and of its perhaps inevitable limitations. 
In writing to his brother Leopold, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, his 
great friend and confidant, he alludes ‘to the task God has given 
him in placing him in the service of fifteen millions of men.’ 

The strain of optimism that generally runs through men of reform- 
ing tendencies was apparently wanting in Joseph. The following 
passage of a letter to the Grand Duke Paul of Russia—the later 
Emperor of that name—and his wife, reveals the mind of a benevolent 
and despondent autocrat, who, in spite of vaguely liberal tendencies, 
cannot rid himself of the sense that his subjects are helpless minors 
whom it is their sovereign’s duty to make good and happy : 

24 Février 1781. 

. . . » Vous voulez bien aussi m’encourager sur les difficultés de mon nouvel 
emploi. L’idée de pouvoir faire du bien et de rendre heureux ses sujets est sans 
doute le plus beau et le seul cété flatteur de la puissance, tout comme il est 
l’aiguillon le plus puissant pour tout dme sensible et honnéte, mais quand en 
méme tems l'on scgait que chaque fausse démarche occasionne le contraire, que 
le mal est si facile et si rapide a faire, et que le bien est si difficile et tardif, et 
que méme de sa nature il doit l’étre, ne pouvant s’opposer que lentement pour 
étre solide dans un vaste Etat, alors cette douce illusion se diminue de beaucoup, 
et il ne reste plus que la satisfaction qu’on porte avec soi, et par laquelle ona 
la douceur incomparable de se savoir en bonne compagnie quand on est seul, 
et de le chercher, toute considération personnelle a part, et de ne faire que ce que 
le bien général de |’ Etat et du grand nombre exige. 


Another extract from this letter is worth quoting as expressive 
of a wish to get beyond the shams of life and of that sense of having a 


* Maria Theresia und Joseph II. Ihre Correspondenz sammt Briefe Josephs an 
seinen Bruder Leopold. Herausgegeben von Alfred Ritter von Arneth. (1867.) 

* Joseph II. und Graf Ludwig Cobenal: Ihr Briefwechsel. Herausgegeben von 
Adolf Beer und Joseph Ritter von Fiedler, wirkl. Mitgliedern der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Wien, 1901. 
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Providential mission to fulfil that has possessed so many arbiters 
of the fate of others : 


S’il y a trop de philosophie 4 tout cela, si j’ai trop été le manteau royal, la 
couronne et le sceptre, et que j’ai fait voir 4 Vos Altesses Impériales le souverain 
tout déshabillé et devant son valet de chambre, qu’Elles me pardonnent aux 
principes que j'ai toujours eu, de remonter 4 la source primitive de chaque 
chose et de ticher de voir sans fard et sans apprét chaque étre et chaque chose 
dans son état naturel. Je ne m’en trouve pas pour cela plus malheureux, non. 
Chaque étre, me dis-je, est créé pour remplir une place pendant un certain inter- 
valle d’années sur le globe. Eh bien! Je suis une de ces marionettes que la 
Providence, sans que j’aye pu choisir ni demander ni la rechercher, s'est plu 
& inecttre 4 la place que j’occupe, afin que je fasse mon temps. 


The reader of the life and letters of Joseph II. is frequently re- 
minded of a great ruler of our own times. His strenuous activity, 
his extreme mobility, his devotion to military matters, his remarkable 
versatility, his attention to detail, his fondness for the rile of musical 
and dramatic critic, above all a strange mixture of cynicism with 
genuine idealism, are so many points of resemblance with William II. 
of Germany. 

In his domestic relations Joseph was no less unfortunate than 
in his public life. His first wife, Isabella of Parma, whom he truly 
loved, died of smallpox after a three years’ marriage, which would 
have been happy but for the young princess’s singular presenti- 
ment of an early death. He lost his only child, a daughter, at 
the age of seven. He married a second time to please his mother, 
but could not bear his second wife, Maria Josepha, a daughter of the 
late Emperor Charles VII., who was a good, well-intentioned woman, 
but perfectly devoid of any charm of person or mind. His caustic 
answer to his mother, when she begged him to write oftener to his 
wife during his frequent absences, speaks volumes for his poor estimate 
of her : 

Le 5 Juillet 1766. 

K:lle (Marie Thérése) pardonnera si je n’écris point 4 mon épouse; mais 
vent et pluie ne sauraient seules remplir une page; si jamais je trouve matiére, 
je le ferai. 


When Maria Josepha too died of smallpox in 1767, it was popularly 
believed that she was not really dead, but had retired to a convent 
to escape the misery of her married life. 

During the fifteen years in which Joseph shared the government 
of the Austrian lands and of Hungary with his mother (1765-1780) 
there was perpetual friction between them, with occasional crises of a 
serious nature and proposals to resign from both sides. As early as 
1765 Eleonore writes of him as ‘that poor prince, truly to be pitied, 
who never will be happy himself, nor make others happy.’ 

It was in 1770, when he was twenty-nine years of age, that the 
Emperor, besides going a good deal into general society, began occa- 
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sionally to frequent the little circle of ladies, which had already formed 
itself, and in which he was at first only admitted on sufferance. Gradu- 
ally he got into the habit of coming more frequently till he became 
the centre of the little company. When harassed and preoccupied, 
as was often the case, he was not inclined for animated conversation, 
and the ladies were at a loss how to rouse and amuse him. On other 
occasions he would himself encourage them to speak their minds freely 
on all kinds of subjects, and enjoy the lively repartee which was 
never wanting when Princess Eleonore was present. While they 
however, as good and true women, took themselves and their opinions 
very seriously, it is well they were happily ignorant of the Emperor’s 
view of these conversational skirmishes, as expressed in a letter to 
his brother Leopold in reply to the Grand Duke’s evident caution 


against female society : 
Le 13 Mars 1775. 

Je pense comme vous, et je crois aussi que de s’y attacher est le comble du 
malheur ; mais de les voir, de les fréquenter, de voir leurs petites manigances, 
cela est amusant, et j’avoue que je m’en donne souvent la comédie. Ce sont 
des brise-raison pour la plupart, et comme souvent elles ont de l’esprit, il est 
plaisant de voir comment elles habillent leurs sophismes et préjugés toutes les 
fois qu’on vient, la raison 4 la main, leur démontrer autre chose. C’est alors 
qu’au moment qu’elles sentent qu’on les mettrait, comme on dit, les pieds a la 
mer, qu’elles s’emportent, . . . enfin tournent la conversation. 


The Emperor, however, was not always as cool as in this letter 
he represents himself to be. Eleonore was four years younger than 
he was—a brilliant young woman at the most seductive age; her 
liveliness and gaiety cheered him, and her independent spirit was not 
the least of her charms. He fell under her spell ; his manner changed ; 
he was by turns reserved and cool, or eager and devoted, like every 
man who truly loves and cannot declare his love. The Princess 
became aware of the feelings she had awakened. She was both 
flattered and startled, but this time only her vanity, not her heart 
was touched. Countess Kaunitz was extremely alarmed, and sent 
her much good advice, which the younger sister appears to have 
always taken in good part. Her husband, who at this time was 
usually with his regiment at Pressburg, showed signs of displeasure. 
Eleonore behaved admirably; no crisis took place, no dramatic 
scenes occurred ; with the natural dignity of every good woman and 
the supreme ease of manner of one of high descent, she gave the 
Emperor to understand that the only change which could come in 
their mutual relations would be to place a greater distance between 
them. Proud as she was of being the daughter and wife of German 
‘ Reichsfiirsten,’ she purposely emphasised her position as ‘ subject’ 
with regard to Joseph. When the Emperor ventured to propose 
a secret correspondence, she indignantly refused, adding that if he 
wished to write it must be by post, and that the best news he could 
send her would be that of her husband’s promotion in the army. 

Vor, LVIII—No, 344 UU 
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She did not join the annual party at the Imperial castle of Laxen- 
burg, and was much relieved when her husband took her to their 
new homeat Krumau. In 1772 the Ernest Kaunitzes came to Vienna, 
and the presence of her sister was an additional safeguard to Eleonore.* 

The best proof of the discretion shown by the Princess Eleonore 
lies in the fact that she continued to enjoy the favour of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who frequently invited her to intimate gatherings 
at Schénbrunn and Laxenburg. Eleonore was not as anxious for 
these invitations as the Empress doubtless supposed. Though there 
is no doubt that she was perfectly aware of the prestige which the 
Emperor’s friendship gave her, she was all through life impatient 
of the artificiality and the restraints of Court life. As a very young 
woman she writes to her sister on receiving an invitation to Laxen- 
burg: ‘I would have liked to refuse, but could find no pretext for 
doing so. For me to live at Court would be a sure means of sending 
me to another world ; what géne, what embarrassment, what ennui ! 
One can never say what one really thinks or feels.’ 

In her letters from Laxenburg in 1786, where a large and brilliant 
company was assembled and they were ‘ swimming in amusements,’ as 
she expresses it, she says : ‘I am immersed in Court life. Wit, feeling, 
and fancy are forbidden things at Laxenburg, but the whole world 
is enchanted. . . . I would like to tell you something new, but nothing 
breaks the monotony of our life. It is dreadful to be always with 
sixty people, whose thoughts you don’t know.’ In another place 
she says: ‘During my whole life the atmosphere of a Court was anti- 
pathetic to me.’ This antipathy was largely due to her proud and 
independent character. On one occasion (1779) the Emperor came 
to Eisgrub, the seat of the head of the Liechtenstein family, where 
Eleonore was staying; she had some real or fancied cause of dis- 
pleasure against him, and treated him with such coolness that he 
left that same night. A lady of this description is not likely to feel 
happy amid the prescribed round of pursuits and pleasures of a resi- 
dence at Court. 

The independence that was a salient trait in the Princess was, 


* Though Wraxall, the contemporaneous traveller and author of Memoirs of the 
Courts of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna, in the years 1777, 1778, 1779, is not 
generally considered a reliable authority, there is no reason to doubt hie testimony to 
both the charms and the virtue of Princess Charles Liechtenstein. says: ‘ Her 
person is pleasing, and though her features cannot be esteemed regular, their 
expression is admirable. Her mouth is peculiarly beautiful, and over her whole 
figure is diffused an air of modesty, intelligence, and dignity rarely blended in any 
woman. She possesses, besides an enlarged and cultivated mind, a fund of amusing 
conversation and powers of entertaining, as well as improving, very superior to the 
generality of her sex in Vienna.’ He adds that ‘her sense of what she owes to her 
family and herself, added to a religious and serious turn of mind,’ were her safeguards 
amid the dangers of her position. ‘ Bhe is the object of his affection and friendship,’ 
but nothing more. ‘It is in her conversation that Joseph finds the most pleasing 
relaxation from public business, as well as from private disquietude.’ 
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however, curiously blended with a remarkable craving for the shelter 
and safeguard of her husband’s presence and authority. In a letter 
to her sister dated the 30th of June, 1772, she deplores her separation 
from him, and says : ‘ It is a bad thing ; I get accustomed to a certain 
independence while yet [ am made to wear a yoke (“ mit meinem 
ganzen Wesen fiir das Joch geschafien bin ”’).’ 

Prince Charles was no less independent than his wife, and he 
quarrelled more than once with his imperious sovereign. Eleonore 
invariably took her husband’s part. This added to the complica- 
tions of her singularly chequered relations with the Emperor. 

In 1780 the Empress Maria Theresa died, and Joseph was at length 
able to execute fully his long-cherished schemes of reform. It does 
not lie within the scope of this paper to enumerate the various daring 
and radical measures taken by Joseph to introduce a strong central- 
ised bureaucratic government, with equal justice for all, toleration 
of the Protestant and Greek religious bodies, and German as the 
official language of the Empire. These measures concern us only in 
so far as they affected the Emperor’s relations with the ‘ five ladies.’ 
As might be expected, they met with scanty approval. The Princess 
Eleonore was the ‘leader of the opposition.” Her mind and that 
of the philosophical Emperor ever remained at opposite poles. The 
movement known as the ‘ Aufklirung,’ which had so deeply influenced 
him, always appeared to her as an emanation of the evil one. Clever 
as she was, she committed the mistake which Anatole France qualifies 
as a mark of stupidity : ‘rien n’est béte comme de bouder l’avenir.’ 
Her attitude of mind towards the future was ‘sulky.’ Besides, 
as a German ‘ Reichsfiirstin’ she clung to the feudal and federal 
institutions of the Empire, to the autonomy of its various States, 
with their chartered privileges; her pride no less than hereditary 
instincts revolted against absolutism and the mechanical rule of 
a subservient bureaucracy. It is more surprising that her womanly 
sympathies were apparently not awakened by the Emperor's 
* passionate pity’ for the sufferings of the poor, to which all his 
biographers bear witness. There is no reason to suppose that this 
was owing to lack of kindness of heart ; it was probably due to the 
same causes that make most of us more callous than we should be 
to sorrows that do not come under our immediate notice, and also 
in some measure to a recoil from the sickly sentimentality and unréal 
philanthropy of the school of Rousseau. 

The ladies were, however, most deeply grieved by the attitude 
of Joseph towards the Church. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
how very near he came to playing a part similar to that of Henry the 
Eighth with regard to Rome. As an instance of the strained relations 
between the Vatican and the Emperor, his action on one occasion 
may be cited. He sent back a letter he had received from the Pope 
unanswered, with the remark that it could not possibly have emanated 

uu2 
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from his Holiness, and that he hoped the author of the forgery might 
be duly punished. Although this particular incident may not have 
reached their ears, the constant friction between Joseph and the 
Papal See was apparent enough to fill the mind of devout Catholics 
with alarm. Joseph the Second considered it his duty to sweep 
away abuses in the Church as well as in the State. Here, too, he took 
no half-measures. In eight years he suppressed 700 convents and 
reduced the numbers of ‘ religious’ by 36,000. (True 1,324 convents 
remained in existence, with 27,000 monks and nuns.) He opposed 
the influence of the Papacy, and forbade his Austrian subjects to go 
to the German college at Rome. He made severe laws against un- 
worthy priests, reduced the incomes of the higher clergy, regulated 
public worship, and ordered the removal of side altars, votive offerings, 
and unnecessary ornaments in the churches. 

The ladies looked upon these and similar measures either as perse- 
cutions, such as the early Christians suffered, or in any case as acts 
of intolerable interference with Church matters. Perhaps vague 
fear of a complete rupture with the Pope like that of the Church 
of England in the sixteenth century added to their anxiety, for 
Countess Kaunitz wrote to her sister (7th of July, 1781): ‘When a 
sovereign decides on dogmatic matters he establishes a royal primacy 
like that in England.’ 

Neither her arguments nor the more passionate protests of her 
sister ever had the smallest influence with the Emperor. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that in her opinion of the Jesuits Countess Kaunitz 
came nearer to agreement with Joseph than on most matters. In 
1769, on the death of Pope Clement the Thirteenth, she wrote : ‘ May 
God give us a good Pope! The Jesuits are intriguing to get a Pope 
after their pattern. Truly it would be better for religion and peace 
if they did not exist. God certainly does not need the Jesuits. Twelve 
poor fishermen founded our religion. . . . It is an insult to God 
and the Church to believe that this or that order is indispensable.’ 

The Emperor had indeed good cause to distrust the Jesuits. 
Their bitter hostility was one of the main causes of the revolution 
in the Austrian Netherlands that broke out in 1786 and ended in the 
final loss of that troublesome possession to the Austrian Crown in 
1789. These latter years of Joseph’s reign were crowded with mis- 
fortune of all kinds. 

His health, which had been slowly failing, broke down completely 
during the unfortunate Turkish campaign in 1788. He insisted on 
sharing in the hardships of his men, and suffered severely from ex- 
posure, fever, and, more than all, from the want of success that attended 
his arms. He was obliged to return to Vienna in the autumn of that 
year, leaving the command of the army to the far more competent 
hands of Laudon. Hungary, which more than any other part of 
his heterogeneous empire had resented the attempt at amalgamation, 
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was in an increasingly dangerous state. The unfortunate Emperor 
was obliged in his ‘ paternal love,’ by a formal act of repeal dated 
the 28th of January, 1790, to cancel all the changes he had made 
since 1780, and also to send back the crown of Hungary from Vienna 
to Pesth. It is a melancholy thought that the same problems which 
Joseph the Second vainly tried to remove rather than to solve more 
than a century ago, have bafiled the more patient and statesmanlike 
efforts of Francis Joseph and his advisers, and that the declining 
years of that monarch are equally saddened by heart-breaking dis- 
illusion and gloomy forebodings. 

The repeated blows of fortune ‘slowly pushed the Emperor into 
his grave,’ as an Austrian writer expresses it. In all history there 
is scarcely a more pathetic figure than that of Joseph the Second 
dying in the prime of life—he was only forty-nine—with the agonising 
sense of apparent failure in almost everything he had undertaken 
for the good of his people, shunned even by his brother Leopold, 
who refused to come to Vienna and share the government with him, 
by his sister Christina, who with her husband Duke Albert of Saxony 
had been governor of the Austrian Netherlands and could not forgive 
him the unwise policy which she believed had led to the revolution, 
surrounded only by his nephew Francis, the gentlemen of his house- 
hold,'and male attendants. The news of the taking of Belgrade on 
the 6th of October, 1789, was the last ray of sunshine in his life. Yet 
he writes sadly to his brother: ‘ Yesterday a Te Deum was sung ; 
incredible numbers of people were in the streets and gave way to 
rejoicings such as I have never witnessed. This lasted the whole 
night; every house was illuminated, bands of musicians marched 
through the streets, and I, unable in my miserable condition to rejoice 
at anything, went to bed at eight o’clock, but my cough kept me 
awake. In this way I spend my wretched existence.’ And in 
December he writes in a similar strain: ‘I am the most unhappy 
of living men ; patience and resignation are my only motto.’ 

The five ladies assembled daily to discuss the reports from the 
Emperor’s sick-bed, and several of them accompanied the clergy 
to the entrance of his room when they brought him the Sacraments 
of the dying. The last note which he wrote was addressed to them 
and brought by Count Lascy on the evening of the 19th to the house 
of Princess Franz Liechtenstein, where they were gathered. Early the 
next morning death released their imperial friend from his sufferings. 

Even at this supreme moment the Princess Eleonore scarcely 
did him justice. Her reference to him in a letter to her daughter 
shortly before his death is painfully tinged with bitterness, for which, 
however, she had special cause, as will be shown presently. Later 
in life, when time and experience had softened the asperities of her 
character, and also when she had learnt to judge him by comparison 
with his feeble successors, she spoke with more appreciation. The 
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following year already she wrote thus to her daughter: ‘The poor 
late Emperor often made us furious, but what spirit, what life, what 
fire, what sense of justice he brought into everything! At that time 
there was always something new to talk and write about ; now every- 
thing seems struck by paralysis.’ 

The same campaign that certainly hastened the death of the 
Emperor made Princess Eleonore a widow. When war broke out 
with Turkey, Prince Charles got an important command in Croatia, 
but his troops were insufficient ; he could not even rely on a portion 
of them—the Croats. He accomplished little, and was obliged to 
make one of those backward movements which the enemy is apt to 
interpret as a flight. He fell ill and had to resign his command. His 
wife, accompanied only by a man and a maid, undertook the diffi- 
cult journey to Agram, where he was lying. He recovered sufficiently 
to be taken back to Vienna, but his health was broken and he suffered 
bitterly from the Emperor’s evident displeasure. His appointment 
as titular Field-Marshal without a word of mention of his forty-one 
years of military service could not allay his sorrow nor his wife’s 
anger with the Emperor. The Prince lingered on till the 21st of 
February of the following year, when he died, to her great grief. 
In a letter of condolence to Countess Kaunitz the Emperor, however, 
spoke emphatically of the loss that he and the State had sustained 
in the late Prince. 

The end of the reign of Joseph closed the brilliant epoch of the 
life of Eleonore. The ladies’ soirées continued for a time, but they 
had lost their chief interest and significance. The Princess ceased 
to play a conspicuous role in society. She, however, saw her old friends 
very frequently, and remained in touch with the world of politics and 
fashion by numerous personal links. Her sister’s only child, Josephine 
Kaunitz, married the then rising statesman, Count Clement Metter- 
nich. The match was considered a poor one for the great Austrian 
heiress, for the Metternichs were ‘outsiders,’ being of old West- 
phalian nobility. The bride’s aunt, however, was very partial to 
the astute diplomat, who paid her becoming homage, but she did 
not fully trust him, and scarcely approved of his appointment as 
Chancellor at the early age of thirty-six. 

As the mother of six children, of whom five were sons, there was 
no lack of colour and interest in Princess Eleonore’s widowed life. 
Her imperious disposition enhanced the difficulty of her relations 
with her high-spirited sons, who objected to have their careers and 
their wives chosen for them by their mother. They were all born 
soldiers, but Prince Charles, the eldest, was forced into the civil 
service, and Wenzel, the second, into the Church. Both were des- 
perately wild. Charles settled down for a time after his marriage, 
and held important appointments under the Emperor Francis, but he 
afterwards got entangled in an affair of honour with a North German 
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church dignitary whom he met at the house of the Jewish banker 
Arnstein, whose wife, a charming and perfectly virtuous woman, 
held a much-frequented salon, celebrated afterwards as a favourite 
resort of Wellesley, Talleyrand, Humboldt, and Nesselrode during 
the Congress of Vienna. (That it was at the same time severely 
shunned by the ladies of the Austrian aristocracy need not be said.) 
Prince Charles was killed in this duel, leaving a young wife and child. 
Wenzel, after being a scandal to his cloth for some years, at length 
was relieved of his vows and became as good a soldier as he had been 
a bad priest. The other three brothers at once adopted the pro- 
fession of arms, and during the long series of wars with the French, 
which with intervals of ignominious peace lasted for nearly twenty 
years, the Princess was scarcely ever without a mother’s poignant 
anxiety for her soldier sons. In 1794 one of them—Francis, a lad 
of eighteen—died of his wounds while in captivity with the French. 
The others were frequently wounded or made prisoners. They 
were all three in the army which capitulated at Ulm, that Austrian 
Sedan, in 1805. It may easily be imagined what Princess Eleonore’s 
sufferings were during those terrible years, and how keenly her pride 
and patriotism were wounded by the downfall of the German Empire 
and the humiliation of Europe under the galling tyranny of Napoleon. 

The chief joy of her declining years, as indeed of her whole 
life after that child’s birth, was in her only daughter, Josephine, 
married in 1782 to Count Harrach, a distinguished and cultured 
nobleman, who managed his large properties in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austria proper in an enlightened and public-spirited manner. 
His wife appears to have been a delightful woman, with a fine mind 
and character, and marked musical talents. (The Emperor Joseph 
was so charmed with her voice that he wrote a paper on the art of 
singing, ‘ Réflexions sur le Chant,’ especially for her.) The marriage 
was happy but childless, and Josephine devoted much of her time 
to her mother, who lost her dearly loved sister in 1795. In spite 
of some differences of opinion, the relations between mother and 
daughter were marked by the mutual tenderness that is a source 
of exquisite happiness in the somewhat rare cases where it exists in 
perfection. The expressions of passionate affection quoted by 
M. Wolf put the reader in mind of Madame de Sévigné’s letters to 
the less responsive Madame de Grignan. A couple of extracts will 
suffice to show this side of Eleonore’s nature : 


Only a word, my beloved daughter, to tell you how heavy my heart is because 
you are gone—you, my joy, my happiness, my life. 


God be with you on your journey,and make you happy. As regards myself, 
you know that my thoughts and wishes are always with you. Our love, my 
precious child, my only, my best friend, be our comfort, our support, our 
refreshment, and all in and with God, for apart from Him there is no 
happiness. 
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In a woman of such healthy sincerity as the Princess Eleonore, 
there is no doubt that an utterance such as the last quoted was not 
an empty figure of speech. Her religion was not merely a round 
of outward observances. She was always an obedient daughter 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; but if she had been a narrow bigot, 
she could not have made the following striking statement : ‘ When 
one sees the bishops, how they think only of money and lands, one 
must acknowledge that religion is only preserved by a miracle.’ 
Comparatively early in life she wrote (in 1792) : ‘ Happiness lies only 
in ourselves; we seek it in vain in the bustle, the distractions of the 
world, in rank and wealth ; as regards myself, I can sum up all philo- 
sophical reflections on this subject in these two sentences : Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, et in terra par hominibus bona voluntatis.’ And in 1801 : 
‘I endeavour to make this my task, to look at matters with prayer, 
gentleness, and consideration, and to promote whatever is good.’ 

She died peacefully, after a short illness, on the 26th of November, 
1812. In spite of mental limitations and some faults of character, 
she is, taken all in all, a noble figure, noble in her obedience to duty, 
in her independence of judgment and conduct, in her life-long struggle 
with those elements in her strong and passionate nature which she 
knew to be hostile to the high principles that she professed with 
unquestionable sincerity. 

8S. I. pk ZoyLen DE NYEVELT. 





BETWEEN TWO TRAINS 


A small railway station, 10 a.m. A cold July morning. A group of 
farmers possess the platform with their dominant presence. A young 
labourer, with a calf in a string, half hidden by the signal-bor. An 
old man is doddering up, bowed over his stick. A few village pas- 
sengers on seat in shelter. 


First Farmer (local dialect strong). Nasty cold marning as ever I 
saw. J warn’t coming out wi’out my top-coat, and so I tell ’ee ; and 
I had a couple o’ glasses o’ whisky afore ever I got into the trap. 
*Tain’t weather to come out wi’out summut, be it, Mr. Moreland ? 

Mr. MoreELanp (a very large farmer ; fifty ; in dress and manner a 
good impersonation of a bluff country squire). Well, I took a glass 
myself (indulgently). What, Mr. Hooper (to another), no great-coat ? 

Seconp Farmer (huskily). Got it on in flannel. (Bell rings.) 
Ten minutes late already. Why, here comes Mr. Steerwell ! 

[A smart, active man in clerical undress comes up with 
pleasant greetings, for the moment interrupting the old 
man, who was going to speak. 

Mr. Moretanp. You run it pretty fine, Vicar! Lucky for you 
she’s a bit late. 

Vicar. I was having a word with the road surveyor below, with 
my eye on the signal. 

Mr. Moretanp. One eye on this world and the other on the next, 
eh? (All laugh.) Well, ’Lisha (to the old man), and what do you 
want, then ? 

Evisna Dax (ragged moleskins, very aged fancy waistcoat, frayed 
cotton jacket). 1 d’ hope, zur, as you'll do what you can wi’ ’em so as 
theyll let I stay. It do go agin my stomach fur to go into th’ House. 

Mr. Moretanpd (expostulatory). Now just you look here, Dax. 
Your wife’s dead, and there you are, alone, in a good two-roomed 
cottage. Don’t you be all for yourself like this. There are other 


people in the world beside you. You've had it—— 

KuisHa. Fifty-one year come Michaelmas, zur, and ten on ’em 
reared in them walls ; and rent paid reg’lar to the day up to last year, 
as I got a bit behind along o’— 

Mr. Moretanp. And you're six months back already. And 
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where’s this year’s rent coming from, I want to know? Sons? You 
ought to know ’em better than that! It’s job enough to get sixpence 
a week out of ’em towards your ‘lowance, I can tell ’ee. Here I am 
(with an air of injury) with two thousand acres o’ land and not a 
cottage as I can put another soul into! And those—(coughs)—those 
Radical papers going on about overcrowding ! 

Vicar (gently). Besides, Elisha, you don’t know how much better 
off you would be. Mr. Welldone, the chairman, was 

Mr. Moretanp. Oh, by the way, Steerwell, how did they settle 
about that by-game at the Welldones ? Maud swears she was shunted. 
What does Mrs. Steerwell say ? 

Vicar. Oh, my wife is on Miss Moreland’s side about it. It’s to 
be settled at the Hardings’ this afternoon, I believe. 

Mr. MorEtanpD. You'll be there, of course ? 

Vicar (shakes his head with a smile). Been hiring Tallard’s trap a 
little too often lately. 

Mr. MorELAND (with vigorous geniality). Nonsense, man! Always 
room for you and Mrs. Steerwell in the waggonette. We'll call for 
you at three. Can’t get on without you two. But I tell you what 
it is, Steerwell. What with their tournaments, and their visits, and 
their dinner-parties, and the rest of it, my wife and Maud are fairly 
run off their legs. I shall have to send ’em down to the sea to pull 
’emselves together a bit, and come back fresh for the shooting parties. 
Society is really too— 

Vicar. Oh, of course, in your position, but——- (He indicates the 
old man good-naturedly.) 

Mr. MoretanD. Now, ’Lisha, just you take my advice. All your 
life you’ve done as you was bid, and I’m sure you’ve come off well 
wi’ doing it. Don’t you go getting nasty now. Just bringing ill-will 
upon yourself for nothing ! 

Evtsna. Ay, ’tis a bit late for I to begin wi’ that game. But I 
d’ hope as you gen’lemen ’ll have mercy 

Mr. MorELAnD (provoked). But, man, this is business! Of course, 
if I want the cottage—— 

Vicar (with gentle reason). Of course, Elisha, if Mr. Moreland 
wants the cottage—— 

Mr. Morevanp. Here she comes! Now, then, be careful with 
that calf! (Looks angrily at young labourer, who has edged indis- 
creetly forward in his wish to overhear the conversation.) Where’s 
Hoffle, then? Why isn’t he here ? 

GEORGE Dax (a big-limbed young fellow of twenty-three, in cowyard 
clothes, mucky to the knees). Please, sir-—— 

Mr. Moretanp. Well, some of you will hear a word about this 
when I get back! You’re coming back by the 11.40, too, aren’t 
you, Steerwell? Organ again, I s’pose. Lord help our pockets ! 
In you get. 
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Vicar (getting in with a laugh). Nothing very bad this time, I hope. 
[ Passengers take their seats. The calf is put in. The train 
moves off, leaving the only alighting passenger, a fair, 
well-dressed, tailor-made young woman, with a smart 
travelling-bag in her hand, confronting the young labourer 
on the platform. The old man has turned his back, and 
is hobbling slowly away. The two look at one another 

with imperfect recognition. 

Evita Barnes (About twenty. Two years’ service in a rich London 
family. Quite capable of taking care of herself. Ajter a longish pause.) 
Well ? 

Grorce. Well, here you be, then. 

Eprru (il-pleased). You can see that, I s’pose. And what brought 
you here ? 

Grorce. Got Jim Hoffle for to gi’e me the job o” taking down 
that theer calf as I’ve bin and put in, just a-puppus for to meet ’ee. 

Epiru. I wish you hadn’t, then. Haven’t you better clothes than 
them? And the dirt! Up to your knees! And your hands! 

tEORGE. Just you see I a-Sunday—— 

Epiru. Sunday! Here, take hold of this, then. (Gives him the 
bag.) Where is it they’re living? How’s mother ? 

GrorGe. Better a bit, she war this morning. Cross this here stile, 
and it bain’t but two fields. 

[He makes an awkward attempt to put his arm round her at 
the stile. 

Evita (indignant, and relapsing into her native tonque). A-done 
now, will ’ee, ye girt fool ! 

GrorceE (sulkily). Ain’t you got nothing better for to say to I 
nor that, and me not seed ’ee going on two year ? 

Epira. No, I haven’t, so there! If you’d made up your mind to 
come to the train you might have made yourself decent, at any rate. 

GrorGeE (ruefully). A’ couldn’t get off fur to do it. “Twas only 
along o’ Jim Hoffle ; and measter’s main put out wi’ ut as ’tis. 

Epirx. And serve you just right, too! 

[They go on in silence, she in front, he following with the 
bag, till another stile lands them in the village street. 
He stops at the first house. 

Epiru. It isn’t never here ! 

GrorcE (sulkily). "Tis, then. I be off work arter five. You come 
out, will ’ee ? 

Epitn (taking her bag). There! Do go away. Here’s someone 
coming down the street. 

Georee. *Tain’t only Miss Gollup at the Post. And what odds do 
it make ? 


[She turns from him and goes up a couple of steps to a 
cottage abutting on the road. It is thatched, with walls 
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of timber and rubble. A slight lean forward gives 
it a look of senile decay, which is increased by the 
patchy scaling off of whitewash and plaster. A stout 
woman comes out, with scanty hair uncombed and dress 
half-open in front. She is yellow and shrunken, her 
attitude that of a person unable to stand upright without 
pain. 

Mrs. Barnes. Why, Edith, so you be come, then! (She holds 
out her arms joyfully.) 

Epira (submitting to the embrace). I thought you was ill! Oh, 
yes, I’m glad you’re better, but—— (Looks round with disgust.) 
However did you come to get here? So they bain’t all of ’em at 
home ? 

Mrs. Barnes. Oh, yes, they be, my dear, all on ’em. There’s 
two wi’ Mr. Moreland along wi’ father ; and Jack, he’s—— 

Epitu. Oh, there, mother, don’t ’ee go on wi’ ut! All of ’em! 
And in this bit of a hole! (Looks round small and squalid room, 
humid with fetid exudation from walls and floor.) 

Mrs. Barnes. But you’ve got your young man wi’ ee, my dear. 
Ay, he were round this morning a-axin’ if you was coming! Come 
in, then, Jarge, along wi’ her. Ay, there was tears at parting, warn’t 
there, then? That was afore ever us thought o’ leaving Middleham 
for to come here. 


Epirx. And proper fools you was! What! For to leave a good 
house like that—— 

Mrs. Barnes. What could us do, my dear? “Twas along o’ what 
I wrote to ’ee. A handful it were, too. Just as much wheat as a 
boy could put into ’s breeches pocket. Well, right or wrong, us had 
to pack. But there! I’ve got ’ee back for a day and it'll be your 

ault, Jarge, if you don’t coax her over for to stay. Yes, I’ve bin 
main bad, my dear. Summut wrong wi’ my innards, as doctor says. 
It’s along o’ being about a bit too soon arter a baby. There, [ don’t 
vally a-telling of ut afore you, Jarge, seeing as 

Epitu (angry). Don’t you go on like that, mother. All seven of 
"em at home! And you and father! And where am I to sleep, 
then ? 

Mrs. Barnes. Oh, we'll find room for ’ee, my dear, never you 
fear. There’s two bedrooms; one ain’t not so very big, but we do 
call it a room. And 

Evita. And where do Henrietta and Ellen go, then ? 

Mrs. Barnes. Well, there’s the biggest along o’ we wi’ the two 
little ’uns, and ' 

Epirx. And do you think as ]—— 

Mrs. Barnes (soothingly). There, my dear, you be tired. I'll 
make ’ee a cup o’ tea. I’ve a-got the kettle on, as I thought as you’ d 
come. And, Jarge, do you go outside for a bit, will ’ee ? She’s a bit 
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upset wi’ ut all. T’ll call ’ee in again so soon as she’s had a drop 
o tea. We be like that, Jarge, all on us, whiles we be. 

GEorGE (sullen). Ay, so it do seem. 

[He goes out and stands leaning, round-shouldered, against 
a fence outside. Evisua Dax hobbles up. 

EvIsHa (with an assumption of authority). What be you a-doing, 
then, Jarge? You'll have the foreman arter ’ee. Why bain’t you 
in the yard ? 

GEORGE (savagely). You mind your own business, then, will ’ee ? 
Ain’t it enough as father have a-got to pay sixpence a week for ’ee 
already, wi’out your coming a-meddling wi’ I ? 

EvisHa (indignant). *Tain’t no way fur to speak to your grand- 
feyther, that bain’t. Scores o’ times I’ve a-gone wi’ a pinched belly 
for to put bread into the mouths o’ your feyther and the rest on ’em ! 

Grorce. Well, they didn’t ax for to be born, none on ’em, I'll go 
bail. And if you’d a let ’em starve you’d a had the coroner down on 
ee pretty sharp, I can tell ’ee. 

Evisua. What’s come o’ the Ten Commandments, then ? You just 
tell I that. 

Grorce. I do know ’em a sight better’n a drunken old fool, as 
can’t write his own name, ye can’t. You talk to I as belong to choir 
and—— Shut up, ye old Workus ! 

ExisHa. Don’t you call I that, you young limb, or I'll up an’ tell 
passon, I wull (crying). 

Grorce. And who’s a-going to believe ’ee, d’ye think, ye spiteful 
old toad ? 

Mrs. Barnes (at the door). Come in, Jarge. Don’t you mind her 
airs. Gals is like that. You take hold of her and give her a kiss, 
like as you did when you parted. She’ll come round. 

Evita (as George comes in). Just let him come anigh me, that’s 
all! I don’t want no more of ’ee (to GeorceE), and so I tell ’ee. 
A-coming down and disgracing me afore the gentry that way ! 

Grorce. They was off in the train, everyone on ’em, afore ever I 
come anigh ’ee ; and you do know it, ye false hussy. 

Epitu (furious). Just you hark to ’un, mother, a miscalling of I 
afore your face! (70 Grorex). Don’t you never say a word to I 
again, you—— 

Mrs. Barnes (crying). Now don’t ’ee go on like that, you two! 
And me as was a-thinking as ther’d be a place for ’ee now, wi’ your 
old grandfather a-going to the House. And as you might have bin 
guv out in church this next Sunday as ever is. (She sits down and 
sobs.) 

GrorcE. Ay, and I nigh as good as told— 

Epiru (blazing up). You told! You! Then you just up this 
minute and tell whoever *twas as you be a drunken liar! You! 


Look at him / 
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Groree. Ay, look, if you be minded to look. I come honest by 
the clothes I’ve a-got on my back. You be main fine! Can you say 
as much as that ? 

Mrs. Barnes (frightened). You be a-going a bit too far, Jarge. 
Epitu (white with anger). Mother, you hear ’un? I swear as I'll 


never speak one word to ’un again, not so long as I do live. Bain’t 
that enough for ’ee (to GzorGE) ? 
Mrs. Barnes. Oh, I’ve a-got that pain again in my innards! Qh, 


tis terrible bad, it be! (Bends forward in a cramp of agony.) Oh, 
dear, dear! And I was a-thinking as a bit of pleasantness was 
a-coming to I. (She cries piteously.) 

Epiru (frightened). Don’t ’ee, then, mother. 
out o’ this, you swine, will ’ee ? 
words after him into the street.) 

GEORGE (goes down the steps doggedly). I never axed for to be born. 
I do know that. 

[He walks away, then turns round, hearing a jeering laugh 
behind him. A sturdy young woman, almost in rags, 18 
walking up the street, a hay-rake on her shoulder and a 
baby of a few months old cuddled against her bosom. 
The white sun-bonnet shows forcibly the nut-brown tan 
of her face and bare neck. She is a field-woman all 
over. Her laugh flicks his temper like the swish of a 
nettle. 

*Liza Hack. Gi’ed ’ee the chuck, then, Jarge ? 
coortin’, that don’t. 

[GzorGE takes no notice. He looks dangerous, like a sulky 
bullock, capable of one vicious plunge. Then, as she 
stops in front of him. 

GrorGe. Keep off, then, I tell ’ee (savagely). 

*Liza. Don’t be a fool, Jarge. J bain’t afeared of ’ee. 
the fust as a young ’ooman have a-throwed over. 

GEORGE (bitterly). No ; you was made for that, the lot of ee. But 
tis t’other way about sometimes, it do seem (looking spitefully at the 
baby). 

"Liza (laughs and gives the baby a hug). So ’tis, then.- Well, us do 
get over it, and you'll get over it. 

GEORGE. Ay, wi’ an ounce o’ sparrer-shot in my skull, same as 
Jack Baxter. 

*"Liza. Now don’t ’ee talk that way, Jarge. "Tain’t all black wi’ 
no ’un. And see! The words warn’t out o’ my mouth when the 
sun did pop out. See, then, baby! Pretty sun! 

Grorce. Ay, ’tis the baby wi’ you now. Much you do care for 
the man. 

*Liza (philosophically). Well, I were fond on ’un once, and ’tain’t 
no fault o’ mine that he runned away from ’s word. I dare say I'd 
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bin as good a wife as another ‘un. But there, ’tis life. Us ain’t 
a-going fur to shut our eyes agin the sun, when the sun do come out, 
be us, baby ? (Baby crows and clutches at her gown.) 

GEORGE (unable to resist the desire of expansion). ’Tain’t the gal so 
much as the chance. There’s grandfather have a-got to trot, and the 
cottage on measter’s hands ; and he’d a-guv it to I, if so be I was 
a-going fur to marry. ’Cos he do favour I, along o’ me being bred up 
wi’ shorthorns and knowledgable like. And now he’ll put in summun 
wi’ wife and childer, and there wun’t be another cottage empty not 
till the Lord knows when! (The idea is too much for him. He turns 
and kicks viciously at a bit of dirt.) Ill go for a soldier, blarmed if 
I don’t. 

"Liza. Hark! There’s the train. He’ll be round in five minutes, 
and then you’ll hear summut. 

GxrorGE (recklessly). I don’t care. “Twas the one chance for I o’ 
having things a bit comfortable ; and I’ve bin and lost it. 

*Liza. Now you listen to I, Jarge. Just you go back to your 
work reasonable-like, afore he comes up. And next time as he’s in a 
pretty fairish temper you up and ax un for the cottage. 

GeorcE. And a lot I'd get wi’ doing that! Tell me to go to hell, 
as like as not. , 

*Liza. Not if you do do as I tell ’ee. You look a bit knowing, 
as if it were all right wi’ you and whoever the gal is. And ten to one 
he won’t ax. 

Grorce. And when he do come to find out as there isn’t no ’un 
there’d be a pot a-b’iling over, and so [ tell ’ee. 

*Liza (with good-natured contempt). Oh, you be a girt lumping 
fool, Jarge! Why, ain’t there Mary Stone, wi’ her eyes half out of 
her head a-looking arter ’ee ? 

GrorGE. Mary Stone! I wouldn’t touch her, not wi’ that hay- 
rake o’ yourn. 

*Liza. Well, she ain’t the only ’un. Flora Boyd, then. 

GEORGE (coming closer to her). Thank ’ee for nothing, ’Liza, if 
that’s yer advice. Come, ain’t there another yet, a bit nigher to I 
at this minute nor either o’ them two? Be quick wi’ ut. Here they 
be, coming round the corner, measter and passon both; and that 
dratted old wosbird of a grandfather o’ mine along of ’em, as there’s 
no knowing what he wun’t say for to get hisself let to stay. Out wi’ 
the word ! 

"Liza. And—and baby, Jarge ? 

Grorce. I'll take the pair on ’ee (largely). See how he do stretch 
hisself to I, as you do hold un up! 

*Liza. Well, I won’t say no, Jarge. 

[They look at each other. Her colour rises. 

GrorGeE (suddenly struck with a misgiving). But what’ll passon 
say? And me in the choir and all! 
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"Liza. Never you fear he, Jarge. Speak to the measter, I tell ’ee. 
You get the measter o’ your side and the man ’ll follow right enough. 
And now I be off. [She slips away as the party of three come up. 

Mr. More anp (sternly). What are you doing here, Dax? Why 
aren’t you at your work ? 

GrorGeE. Please, sir, I had summut for to say as wouldn’t keep. 
Me and *Liza Hack has made it up fur to ax you for grandfather's 
cottage. 

Vicar (aghast). You and Eliza Hack ! 

Mr. Morewanp (laughing heartily). O-h-h! That’s it, is it? "Liza 
Hack! J saw her steal away as if she’d heard the hounds. Well, 
she’s a likely heifer enough. You shall have it, George. D’ye hear 
that, ’Lisha ? 

Vicar (serious). Well, George, I suppose I must congratulate you. 
(Zo Exssua Dax.) Elisha, I am sure the young couple will have your 
good wishes. I hope they may live to bring up a family like yours, 
boys for my choir, regular attendants at church, and—— 

Mr. Moretanp. And good strapping labourers for my farm, boys 
and girls. That’s the ticket! Who’s this coming out of Barnes’s 
cottage ? 


GeorcE. I heerd say, sir, as Mrs. Barnes’s daughter, as is in 
service in London, was a-coming down to-day. 


Mr. Moretanp. Well, ’'m How they do dress, these girls ! 

Evita Barnes (comes up, bag in hand, and bows slightly in the 
direction of the vicar ; she speaks with the tips of her lips, mincingly 
and sel/-respectingly). My mother wished me to leave word at the 
vicarage that she would be glad to see the doctor, sir, in case you 
should be going to the dispensary ; but, seeing you 

Vicar (heartily). That’s quite right. I’m going down, and will 
leave word. I hope your mother is not worse. You are staying 
with her, I think ? 

Evita Barnes. She is not so well as I could wish, sir. I am sorry 
not to be able to remain with her. I have to return to town to-day, 
and am now on my way to catch the fast train at Cowham. 

[She again inclines her head and walks on. 

Mr. More.anp (to the old man). Well, ’Lisha, that’s what I call 
pleasantly settled. You go out, and your own grandson comey in. 
D’ye hear that ? 

Evisua Dax. Ay, I do hear. The young ain’t no mercy on the 
old, 

D. C. PEppER. 





NATURE GARDENS 


THERE are two main kinds of flower gardens in the United Kingdom, 
just as there are two kinds of cricket, Amateur and Professional 
cricket. There is the pleasure game and the pleasure garden, and 
the business game—dull and monotonous—and the business garden, 
also dull and monotonous. In other words there is the garden that 
a man contrives for his own pleasure and recreation and the garden 
which, when he is too busy, too lazy, or too wanting in initiative, he 
pays his gardener to make and manage for him. 

We all know what sort of garden that is. It was already in 
existence in pre-Victorian days and it flourished greatly all through 
the great Queen’s long reign. It has been abated, but not sensibly 
reformed, during the «esthetic renaissance of recent years which 
has done so much for other branches of our domestic art. Go where 
we will, by road or rail, in these islands, we see the professional garden, 
the gardener’s garden ; flower-beds of various shapes, round, oblong, 
square, slug-shaped and ribbon-shaped, cut out on an area of flat 
turf. Into these unlovely receptacles are crowded, in mid-May, pot 
plants which have been kept alive through the winter, under glass, 
with artificial heat. 

By the middle or end of June, these beds become dazzling masses 
of colour, mostly very inharmoniously combined on a background 
of green turf. With the first frosts of autumn these great bouquets 
of blossom fade and fail and are presently removed, and the bare beds 
are dug over, neatly raked and so left—to remain objects about 
as inspiriting as new-made graves in a green churchyard, till summer 
comes round again. If the owner can stand the cost, the beds are 
filled with bulbs and spring-flowering plants, to make a show in the 
spring months, but the expense is considerable and the effect but poor. 
[ do not allege that this is the only form of English gardening, but it 
is still the main stand-by of the professional gardener, and I maintain 
that it is expensive and that it is inartistic, for crude masses of colour 
against green turf can never be beautiful in any esthetic sense, that, 
if it is a joy to any one, it is a short-lived one, for it only begins at Mid- 
summer and is over in October. It therefore sins against the canon 
of our greatest writer on the making of gardens, Francis Bacon, who 
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laid it down that Ver perpetuum should reign in the English garden, 
perpetual Spring, and that it should be full of plant life from January 
to December. Our English gardens of the sort I have described are, 
moreover, damp under foot in wet weather, unsheltered in winds, and 
quite unshaded from the sun. 

After all, we must come back to the question, what do men seek 
in a garden? Do they want only a place where flowers grow and 
blossom, a mere botanical garden, or do they desire to set apart 
a piece of land in which they can take their pleasure at all seasons 
of the year? I think that is the best definition of the garden that 
we love. It should be a place in which we can take the air at our 
ease and comfort, in which we can walk, lounge, saunter, sit, talk, 
read, and even take a meal : a roofless room, with flower-spangled turf 
for carpet, shrubs and flowering plants for ornaments and pictures, 
and the warm sun itself for fire hearth. Flowers in this garden should 
be rather accidents than essentials. Such a garden deserves the name 
it got from the old writers—it is a ‘ pleasance’ rather than a flower 
garden, and one would like to see the word revived. 

Let us define our ‘ pleasance’ more at large. It should afford 
shelter from cold winds and shade from the sun in the summer heat. 
There should be nooks where the pale suns of winter should be re- 
fracted and others where the heat from the summer sky should be 
intercepted. It should be dry underfoot, and the air should be free 
of exhalations from a damp and ill-drained sub-soil; the walking 
should be smooth and soft, and the footstep noiseless, never on rough 
gravel that grates underfoot. This acre of the earth’s surface, or 
this quarter of an acre, or this tenth part of an acre—for its size is 
no essential consideration—should be a microcosm, a little world in 
itself, a concentration, within its tiny limits, of all which the natural 
world holds to delight us. The mountain, the wood, the river, the 
lake, the waterfall, even the marsh, should all be repeated in little, 
and on these mimic hills, in these tiny forests, and by these miniature 
streams, pools, and marshes, should grow and bloom the very flowers, 
plants, and ferns which are natives of the rocky mountain range, 
the lake side, the forest glades, the river bank, and the marshy plain. 
They should grow as they grow in Nature, now profusely, now singly, 
now in groups, amid congenial herbs and grasses, mosses, ferns, and reeds. 

Two objections may be brought against a garden of this kind— 
first, that it would be extremely costly ; secondly, that it is nothing 
else than the gardening of Japan. The first objection is not a real 
one. The prime cost of laying the foundations of what may be called 
a nature garden need be no greater than the levelling, draining, 
turfing, and laying out of any other garden, and its up-keep would be 
infinitely less. No greenhouses would be required, no artificial heat, 
no highly paid staff of skilled gardeners, and no heavy annual expen- 
diture for shrubs, bedding plants, and seeds. 
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The second objection is better founded. It is in point of fact 
a garden laid out on the lines of the Japanese. And what of that ? 
If the Japanese have discovered the true principles of gardening, 
and make their gardens on right lines, we have no alternative but 
to follow them. We have adopted, before now, the gardening ideals 
of many other nations : of the Italians with their balustraded terraces, 
their rows of sky-pointing cypresses, their glistening marble statues 
and broad, paved stairways, leading from terraced walks to the garden 
plane below. We have borrowed the Spanish way of gardening, 
which, at its best, is a garden of shaded walks, in the Eastern fashion, 
amid the scent of jasmine and orange flowers and roses and clove 
gillyflowers, with fountains and water runlets everywhere, and intricate 
knots of box edgings to the flower beds. We have had Dutch gardens in 
England, with their paved pathways and formal beds, fishponds and 
canals, and box cut into grotesque shapes. All these gardening ideals 
are good in their kind, but the Italian and Spanish gardens have never 
found a congenial home under these Northern skies. They require 
the climate of Spain and Italy. The Dutch way of gardening better 
suits our climate, and perhaps its formality our order-loving tempera- 
ment—it is the only foreign garden form that has been thoroughly 
naturalised, for the stately gardening of the French Le Notre has 
never been popular in England, and the most beautiful and famous 
of our old country-house gardens are in the Dutch style, or in a free 
English modification of it. 

We need, however, have no shame in borrowing from any one, for 
if we English have taken ideas from abroad, we have given as good 
as we brought. The so-called ‘ English garden’ is known everywhere 
on the Continent. The English garden as understood abroad is, 
properly speaking, not a garden at all, it is a method of laying out the 
whole of the grounds near a house in the free fashion supposed to suit 
with our free institutions. It is, in point of fact, the system of land- 
scape gardening which those famous English innovators, William Kent 
and Lancelot Brown, better known as ‘ Capability Brown,’ practised 
and published to the world in the eighteenth century. Their idea was 
to convert the surroundings of an English country house into the 
semblance of a landscape by Nicolas Poussin or Claude Lorraine— 
the two most approved landscape painters of that day. The garden 
itself made but a small part of their great schemes of reform—hillocks 
which interfered with a picturesque point of view were levelled, 
brooks were dammed into lakes, vistas were cut through distant 
woods, rising ground was levelled into plain, shrubberies and tree 
groups were planted where Poussin would have painted masses of 
foliage. Artificial ruins were built in imitation of the broken 
arches and towers that Claude sometimes puts in the middle distance 
of his pictures. 

If we come to look into it, this English landscape gardeniug is 
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nothing less than doing on a large scale what the Japanese are daily 
doing on a very small one. The Japanese strive to make of their 
gardens a landscape in miniature, to repeat, in an area of a square 
rood, all that charms them in Nature at large. 

There need therefore be nothing startlingly new in the idea of a 
nature garden to Englishmen—we are but applying established 
principles of our own discovery, and we shall certainly not blindly 
copy the Japanese—for instance, we could not, except at enormous 
cost of money and time, follow them in employing the dwarf pines 
and oaks which they use to mimic forest trees—nor should we 
repeat the stone lanterns and other ornaments which they set at the 
crossing of their garden paths, and which have a symbolical meaning 
to them alone. These things, realities to them, would be as much 
shams to us as when a London citizen sets up a plaster cast of Pan or 
the God Terminus in his suburban back garden. 

As to the making of a nature garden, it is of course a matter wherein 
there is as much variety possible as in Nature itself, but the choice 
and preparation of the ground—the foundation, so to say, of the 
superstructure—are the same in every case. As for size it may vary. I 
consider half a rood—say twenty yards by thirty—a fair size—a larger 
area involves much expense, and a much smaller one is but a toy. 
If the ground is a dead level, it costs the more to mould it into hill 
and valley and plain. If it slopes to the north or east it is too cold 
for successful gardening. The ground should not be in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in the shadow, at any hour of the day, of tall trees. 
If there is no protection to the north and east, something in the nature 
of wind-screens must be raised—a wall, or paling, or a thick hedge of 
evergreen, but this latter is slow of growth. The screen, of whatever 
kind it be, should be six to twelve feet high, according to the size of the 
area to be enclosed. All these requirements given, there is one more— 
and that is a water supply. Every garden requires water, but, for a 
nature garden of the kind here intended, a stream of water must trickle 
through of not less than two to six gallons per minute. This will supply 
a tiny meandering stream, & miniature lake, a marsh, and a cascade 
that may be called a water-trickle, but it will serve to bestow a 
certain air of reality and it will give life and verdure to those 
mosses, ferns, and water-loving plants that will thrive nowhere but in 
air sprinkled by drops of falling water. 

The work of preparation cannot well be seriously begun until a 
rough sketch of the garden has been made, or, better still, a model 
in clay or plasticine, but, while this is being done, it would be well 
to begin by paring and drying and burning the whole surface to the 
depth of three or four inches. When this is done, the humus surface 
should be removed and heaped outside the limits of the proposed 
garden. Then the lines of the paths and of the courses and situations 
of the stream, lakes, pools, and marshes should be pegged out, and 
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deep stone drains made underneath all the paths leading, with a good 
fall, to an exit outside the plot of ground to be worked. 

Now begins the real work, and I admit that it is neither easy, 
nor work to be undertaken by any one not endowed with the artistic 
spirit and some habit of observation and some imagination. If it were 
a garden of my own that was in making, I would rather entrust the 
doing of this part of the job to a boy or girl of fifteen, with a faculty 
of sketching or modelling from Nature, than to the best of professional 
gardeners without that knowledge and talent, for it is nothing else 
than the composing of a landscape, the moulding of it out of earth 
and stones, the planning of the relative positions of rivers, lakes, 
plains, hillock and mountain range—all in miniature—and all so com- 
bined that they will seem like a bit of Nature’s self, harmonious in 
line and light and shade—as Nature always is—from whatever point 
of view it is regarded. 

The tools wherewith the landscape is to be composed are the 
labourer’s pick and shovel, the materials the bare earth, and some 
cartfuls of large rough stones, and the stream of water I have already 
spoken of. When all is duly moulded into landscape shape, the 
paths made, the water-courses, the lakes, marshes and cascades dug 
out, every place where water is to run, or stand, must be lined with 
a water-resisting cement, 

The surface soil which has been heaped outside must now be brought 
in and the ashes of the burnt weeds spread over it. 

The paths are still to be carried across the stream, summer-houses 
built, and seats and tables made. This is carpenter’s work; unless 
it is desired to carry the paths over the water-courses across roughly 
built stone arches, by no means a costly operation if the mason is 
reasonable and will consent to work with unhewn stones. 

I think that in a garden made in this manner in this country 
care should be taken to avoid the note of Orientalism ; the bridges 
should not be the high-backed little bridges of China or Japan, or 
the summer-houses of the architecture that we see on porcelain cups 
and saucers. A British nature garden should represent, imitate, and 
interpret our British nature, and the water ways should be crossed 
by such means as our own rustics use, sometimes by nothing but 
a stout plank with a hand rail, sometimes, when the water is shallow 
and broad, only by smooth stepping stones. When all this is ended, 
the water can be admitted and the labourers dismissed. 

The easier work of planting and sowing now remains. I[¢ must 
be borne in mind that, as the nature garden is a landscape in little, 
so everything which grows therein must be in proportion and in 
little too. The Japanese, as I have said, effect this by dwarfing 
forest trees to the size of pot plants, and planting, on a mountain 
side, a wood that can be covered by a dinner napkin, with the moun- 
tain itself no taller than a man. The proportion is so duly maintained 
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that the eye is deceived into looking at it as a forest-clothed mountain 
range, and this is not so much artifice as art and somewhat in the 
same line as the art whereby Turner shows us all the magnificence 
of Alpine scenery with mountains no loftier than walnut shells, on a 
canvas ten inches square. 

We know nothing of the art of dwarfing trees in the Japanese 
fashion, and the few specimens brought to us are said to have required 
scores of years to arrive at the appearances of picturesque senility 
they have attained. Gardeners, however, know that if a plant 
be denied free root growth, afforded plenty of light and air, and is 
rooted in poor soil, its growth is arrested while its health is in no 
way impaired. Every one must have noticed how forest trees, de- 
ciduous and conifer, seeding in waste and stony places, on rocky 
clifis, or the edge of ravines, with no lack of light and air, have grown 
in years but not in size, remaining dwarfs while sometimes taking 
on a very picturesque branch-spread and possessing the gnarled trunks 
and knotted boughs of aged trees. I know of no one who has tried 
the experiment, but I am pretty sure that nature-dwarfed trees of 
this kind, removed into pots and judiciously pruned in roots and 
branches, would continue to thrive if treated as Nature has treated 
them sofar. This is how I think woods and forests might be repeated 
in our nature gardens. 

Every plant and fern in the garden must be dwarfed in like manner 
to the trees, and, to this end, two means must be employed : the soil 
must be artificially made poor and stony, and plants must be selected 
of an exceptionally dwarf habit. A plant drawn up into a tall, strag- 
gling habit by deficiency of light, or developing into excessive luxuriance 
in too rich a soil, will, so to say, throw the whole composition out of 
scale, and be, in artists’ phrase, ‘ out of the picture.’ 

So far as the choice of plants is concerned, there are two courses 
open to the nature gardener. He can either use none but selections 
from the flora of the British Islands, or he can procure hardy flowering 
plants from every quarter of the world. The first course recommends 
itself to me in theory as being in artistic accordance with an English 
nature garden, but in practice it would be tame and would shut out 
many families of plants indispensable to such a garden. For example, 
we could use Alpine plants, many of which are dwarf by virtue of 
long habit of growth under the very conditions mentioned above, 
the stonecrops among many others, and the saxifrages. We have 
but one narcissus in this country, the daffodil, and it is not of dwarf 
growth, but in the mountainous region that looks on the Bay of Biscay 
and the Western Atlantic are found some half-dozen species of this 
genus, such as Triandrus, Johnsonei, and Bulbocodium, more delicate 
in shape and colour than our native Lent lily and some of them no taller 
than a snowdrop or a dog violet ; so too with the iris family, we have 
but three or four kinds in these Islands and none of them dwarfs. 
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To make a heap of stones and earth resemble a real mountain 
it is necessary to do more than pile up several barrowfuls of stones, 
rocks, and earth. Every mountain on the earth’s surface has grown 
to its existing shape through the long processes of time. The air, 
the sun, and plant growth decompose the rock surfaces, and rains 
wash their substance down towards the valley below in the form of 
mud or sand. Hence almost invariably the upper cliffs on a moun- 
tain are bare and precipitous, and the earth and broken rock accu- 
mulate in a gentler declivity at their base. Where the soil is deep on 
this talus, or slope, grow the Alpine forest trees, and sometimes these 
sloping upland lawns are covered with turf greener than emerald. 
Where the bare scarped rock first meets the slope of the talus is the 
chosen habitat of many plants peculiar to the mountain side. Wherever 
a river flows at the foot of a mountain it washes away this slope of 
débris and the mountain side is left bare and rugged to the water’s 
edge, and plant growth is found only here and there in clefts and 
crannies on its rocky surface. 

All this must be imitated in the mimic mountains and valleys of 
the nature garden, and flowers only planted in their appropriate 
habitat. Let us suppose, for instance, that a range of hills is formed, 
and at its foot a mimic river is made to flow. The stream would 
flow, wide and slow and shallow, through a plain at the mountain 
foot. Where the river runs at some distance from the mountain 
side, the talus would reach down into the plain. The plain itself 
would be marshy, with occasional overflow from the river, and the 
water-course would narrow as it passes through a narrow gorge, 
with the hill side on one bank, and a rocky eminence on the other. 
Here the water might flow over a rocky ridge more swiftly, forming 
rapids, having sliced off the talus and left the hill sides, on either 
bank, precipitous and rocky. Such a valley, such a plain, such a marsh, 
and such a gorge with a rapid stream flowing through are common inci- 
dents of mountain and river scenery. 

Each bit of hill and plain so laid out will serve as appropriate 
habitat for its special plants. On the bare rock itself lichens will 
establish themselves with time. Where it is damper, mosses could be 
made to grow, and, in the clefts and crannies, all that peculiar vegeta- 
tion which is found only on rocky surfaces. Dwarf mountain forms 
of the sedyms, the scorpion grasses, the star-worts, and saxifrages 
should be planted on the gentler slopes, green with the finer grasses, 
and, mingling with them, place will be found for the flowers which 
grow in the talus of lofty hills, the globe-flower, the sky-blue gentians, 
the edelweiss, the silver thistles, the rampions, the mountain colum- 
bines, the many dwarf campanulas, and the various mountain forms of 
pinks and primulas, and in the marshes flowering rushes and sedges, 
the grass of Parnassus, snake-weed with its rosy blossom, cotton grass, 
reeds, and the yellowiris. The pools and deeper water of the marshes 
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will afford congenial homes for water lilies of several kinds, and many 
of those floating water plants whose blossoms have a strangeness 
and a beauty that the flowers of the dry ground seldom possess. 
The margins of the stream are fit haunts and habitats for scores of 
river-bank haunting plants, notably for some kinds of iris that never 
thrive so well away from water. 

The choice of plants for a nature garden is indeed as universal as 
the world itself. There is, however, one restriction to be observed— 
a nature garden should contain none but natural plants. The so-called 
* florist’s flowers,’ charming and beautiful as they are in the artificial 
garden to which they rightly belong, have no place here. All the 
flowers which have been tricked by conditions not in Nature must 
be omitted, however showy they are in comparison with Nature’s 
own children; all the hybrids, double flowers, and improved ‘ varieties’ 
must be kept out, not because they are not beautiful—but because 
their presence in a nature garden brings in a false note. Even the 
rose and the carnation in their double form—the queens and 
princesses among them all—must be kept out. 

Our gardener’s ideal of a flower bed is a ‘ fine display of bloom,’ 
of a single plant a ‘nice shrubby growth.’ These ideals are not the 
nature gardener’s. He gets plenty of bloom, but he strives not for 
‘display’ but for harmony. He gets colour with a steep river bank 
crowded with yellow primroses in bloom and each individual flower 
repeating its image in the water mirror below. He gets it when he 
has planted a dell a yard across thick with squills and blue bells 
among the grass. 

Another law of the nature garden is that plants must not be re- 
moved when they have done flowering and a fresh succession ‘ dumped ’ 
down in their places. One object of the nature garden is to provide 
the exact conditions of exposure, soil, dryness, or humidity which 
suits a plant and there to let it live its life, there to let it put forth its 
green leaves in spring and its blossom in summer, there to wither 
and die down, if its way is to wither and die down, in winter. 

To bring this about, to produce dryness of the soil in one place, 
damp in another, full exposure here and comparative shade there, 
some of Nature’s own processes must be imitated. 

Hills and mountains are not, as casual people might suppose, 
great heaps of earth and rock set down on the world’s surface at 
random. They are, for the most part, rocky formations thrust up- 
wards by some internal force ; elevations which have slowly crumbled 
down into their present shapes, and the soil, that covers them in part, 
is but a skin. Wherever the subterranean stratification of solid 
rock slants in one direction, in that direction will the accumulation of 
the under-soil rainwater drain. So it comes to be that the higher parts of 
hills are mostly dry and that water-springs, or even brooks, gush from 
the lower declivities of the hill sides. This condition of things may 
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be easily imitated in little ; flat stones, jointed with cement, may be 
laid half way down in the centre of the stone heap which forms the 
hill range, and set with a gentle inclination to one side in such a way 
as to hold the water in a subterranean cistern and pour it out little 
by little in springs and fountains—just as happens in Nature. 

Nature is complicated and subtle in her contrivances and we have 
as yet not nearly guessed all her cunning. In making a nature garden 
we are entitled to use every artificial contrivance we can devise in 
order the better to arrive at her effects. To this end I would carry 
some part of the water supply underground in leaden pipes to the 
highest point of the mountain range and let it trickle out through 
perforations in the conduit. This will imitate the dew and rainfall 
of the mountain top, always greater there than in the plain below. 

In the sandy drifts and levels of river sides and by the sea shore 
many curious and interesting plants grow that will thrive nowhere 
else so well as when they can burrow with their roots deep into the 
sand drifts on the river side, or the salted, shelly, sea-sand above 
high-water mark. Here sea-pinks, the horned poppies, sea-lavender, 
and many other plants still more beautiful, of foreign provenance, 
will grow and thrive. I do not propose a brackish lake or pool, 
though the thing is perhaps within-the resources of an enterprising 
gardener, but a few handfuls of bay salt mingled with sand brought 
from the shore would give a soil in which many sea-side plants would 
more than hold their own. 

I have said that, in making such British garden pleasances as are 
here suggested, British scenery should be reproduced, but to do this 
need not narrow the gardener’s scope—for every county in the United 
Kingdom can supply its different landscape, every geological forma- 
tion its scores of varieties. Limestone, red"sandstone, chalk, granite, 
oolite, and volcanic rock all give mountains of different formation and 
different shape, and each has a more or less differing flora. 

There remains now to be considered only the question of shade 
from the severe heat and shelter from cold winds. The plot of ground 
is too small for the natural shade of trees, which also, if of their full 
size, would dwarf the whole garden; therefore there is nothing for it 
but a summer-house. It should be constructed as simply as may be, 
with trellised sides, overgrown by honeysuckle and wild roses, and 
should have a heavy roof with low eaves, of thatch or shingle stone, 
to intercept the sun’s rays. The south of England cottager’s porch 
should be the model. It should be set on rising ground in the corner 
where the eastern and north walls of the enclosure meet. A second 
summer-house with boarded sides and with a similar roof for shelter 
from wind and rain should be set in the opposite corner of the garden. 

As for extraneous ornament of any kind it is wholly inadmissible, 
80 likewise are iron seats or tables or any shams in the way of iron 
edgings of paths, taking the shape of tree twigs. The seats should be 
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of wood, not painted green, but left with a coating of boiled oil of 
the natural colour of the wood. Sham rusticities such as seats and 
tables left with the bark on are not to be thought of. A sun dial I 
would have—it is near to Nature’s own timepieces, the moving 
shadows of hills and trees—but its gnomon and numerals should 
rather be set and drawn upon a wall than fixed upon a pedestal 
in the garden walk. As for the walks themselves they should resemble 
in width and direction those footpaths and ways through field and 
meadow which our forefathers have trodden out since the time of 
the Heptarchy. I never could understand the virtue of gravel in 
a garden. It not only grits most unpleasantly under foot, but is 
never so harmonious with turf or flowers as the rich brown of the 
natural earth. A foot-beaten, earthen pathway is dry underfoot in all 
weathers, as well as pleasant to walk on, if a stone drain runs under- 
neath it and if a little sand is mingled with the earth of which it is 
composed. 

This account of the nature garden, with the limited space at the 
writer's command, is suggestive only. The possibilities of nature 
gardening are almost infinite. No two such gardens need be alike either 
in composition, or in contents, or in size. Although I have suggested 
a garden hardly larger than a drawing-room, such a garden would 
increase in interest and in beauty with every increase in its area. 

The chief obstacle in the way of the popular adoption of the nature 
garden in our country lies in the initial difficulty of laying it out, 
and of engineering it when designed. I suggest that the design and 
formation of such gardens should be a special subject of study 
in the new school of women gardeners. Here if anywhere might be 
found a new profession for women. 

OswALD CRAWFURD. 
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QUEEN CHRISTINA'S MINIATURE 
PAINTER 


In December last the Swedish Minister had an article in this Review 
relating to Queen Christina, but there is one special interest that 
the Queen has for English students to which but little attention has 
been given, and which is not alluded to in that article. Queen Chris- 
tina was a notable patron of art, and had attached to her Court several 
portrait painters, one of whom was an Englishman. Comparatively 
little has hitherto been known respecting this English painter, Alex- 
ander Cooper by name, and some recently discovered facts respecting 
him may be found of interest. He was a brother of Samuel Cooper, 
the greatest miniature painter that the world has ever seen, whose 
works are the finest ever achieved in this particularly English branch 
of art. 

Horace Walpole tells us that Alexander Cooper was the nephew 
of John Hoskins, and the brother of Samuel Cooper, and that he 
‘went abroad, resided some time at Amsterdam, and at last entered 
into the service of Queen Christina.’ He adds that he ‘ painted 
landscapes in water-colours, as well as portraits,’ and refers to a 
landscape with the story of Actwon and Diana, which was in his 
time at Burghley, but is now no longer to be seen there. The great 
connoisseur had in his possession a miniature of a lady which was, 
he considered, the work of Alexander Cooper, and at the Strawberry 
Hill sale it was sold for two guineas. The only other reference that 
Walpole makes to Cooper is in connection with his note on Henry 
Hondius, the engraver, where he states that Hondius, in 1641, en- 
graved a print of William, Prince of Orange, from a painting by 
Alexander Cooper. Beyond this information we can only gather a 
scrap or two from the compilers of biographical dictionaries. One 
tells us that the artist resided for a time in London with his brother ; 
another that he was born in 1605, and was therefore four years older 
than Samuel Cooper; and a third that he left England when quite 
@ young man, and never returned to this country. 

To this somewhat meagre collection of statements we have been 
able, lately, to add considerably, as the result of investigation in 
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State archives in Holland and Sweden, and facts have been revealed 
dealing with a part of the artist’s life hitherto unknown. The 
history of his career in Sweden commences in 1647, but we have a 
little information concerning his work in 1632 and 1633. During 
those years Cooper was resident at the Hague, and was painting a 
series of portraits for the King and Queen of Bohemia. These 
delightful little miniatures are now the property of the German Em- 
peror, and are set in a series of twelve circular discs, which fold one 
over the other, and form, when folded together, a little pile about a 
couple of inches high. The top and bottom discs bear the royal 
crown and monogram and the date 1633, in white on a black ground, 
and at the back of each portrait, in the same coloured enamel, are the 
name and age of the person whose portrait is contained in the disc 
at the date, and also the record when it was painted. The edges of 
all the discs are enamelled in the same way in a pattern of transverse 
lines in the Bohemiancolours. The portraits of the Elector Frederick 
and his English wife are thus inscribed: ‘ Frederick R.B., stat. 36, 
16. August, 1632, and ‘ Elizabeth R.B., etat. 36, 9. August, 1632.’ 
The one of the King was painted in the very year of his death, as on 
the 28th of November, 1632, he died of an infectious disease he had 
contracted at Frankfort, which took him off at Mainz as he was 
on his way into Holland to his wife and children. 

The other portraits in the series represent the children of this 
amiable and accomplished royal pair, but three of them, those which 
should represent Prince Gustavus, Prince Edward, and Princess 
Sophia, are no longer in their frames. It is quite possible that they 
were never executed, but it seems more likely that they have been 
lost. All the rest are, however, in their place, and are delightful 
portraits of children, serious, thoughtful, and grave. On each one 
is inscribed the age of the child and the date on which the portrait 
was painted. The eldest son, Charles, was painted on the 22nd of 
December, 1632, when he was fourteen years old. He was the prince 
who was so enthusiastic a supporter of English drama, who quoted 
Shakespeare freely, and translated and acted in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus. 
Prince Rupert ‘of the Rhine’ was but twelve when his portrait was 
taken on the 27th of December, 1632, and his brother Maurice, equally 
distinguished in the English civil wars, was a year younger, and was 
painted on the 6th of January, 1632. Philip, who was killed in 
battle in Germany when twenty-three years of age, was painted on 
the 26th of October, 1632, and was five years old at the time. Of 
the other four sons we have no portraits. The eldest, Frederick 
Henry, was never painted by Cooper, having been drowned in 1629 ; 
the fifth son died in infancy ; and, as just stated, the portraits of Edward 
and Gustavus are missing. The disc that should contain the one of 
Prince Edward is inscribed ‘Aitat. 8, 6th of October, 1632,’ and that 
for Prince Gustavus ‘ Aitat. 1, 4th of January, 1633.’ 
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There are portraits in the series of three of the daughters—Elizabeth, 
the friend of William Penn and of Descartes, and the lady to whom 
the latter dedicated his Principia, painted when she was thirteen, 
on the 26th of November, 1632; Louisa, afterwards Abbess of 
Maubuisson, who was painted at the age of ten, on the 8th of April, 
1632 ; and Henrietta, afterwards Princess of Transylvania, who was 
but six when her portrait was painted on the 7th of July, 1632. It 
would have been specially interesting to Englishmen to have seen the 
portrait of the youngest daughter, Sophia, as she it was who was the 
ancestress of the Hanoverian sovereigns, and of the dynasty that now 
occupies the throne of England. The disc that should contain her 
portrait is inscribed ‘ Aitat. 2, 14th October, 1633.’ 

These portraits tell us that Cooper was a pretty frequent visitor 
at the lodgings of the ‘ Queen of Hearts.’ It is probable that shortly 
after that time he was in England, for there are two miniatures in 
Holland by him representing James the Second as a young lad, which 
must have been painted either about 1647 or when James was on a 
visit to Scandinavia during Cooper’s residence in that country. It is 
probable that Cooper went to Stockholm in 1646, and in 1647 his 
name appears as ‘Abraham Alexander Cooper, the Jew portrait 
painter.’ This entry gives us two fresh facts respecting the artist. 
Until it was discovered we were not aware of his first name, 
nor of his Jewish nationality; but it is clear that his talent 
counteracted any disadvantage of his Semitic origin. By the 5th of 
July he had become portrait painter to Queen Christina, and the 
orders to the Treasury appear in the archives, signed by the two 
treasurers of the kingdom of Sweden, ordering payment of his 
year’s salary of 200 riksdalers. The payment appears to have been 
made on the 10th of the same month, and the receipt in German 
is still preserved ; but it is interesting to notice that Cooper signs 
it ‘ Alexander Cooper,’ having, it is clear, dropped his first name. 

There was another portrait painter employed by Queen Christina 
at the same time, known as Dawid Beck, and in an entry dated the 
15th of September, 1647, there is a note of a payment to be made to 
Cooper of 200 riksdalers on his present year’s salary account, and 
to ‘ Dawid Beck’ of 150, the two men being grouped together as her 
Majesty’s portrait painters. There are other entries in succeeding 
account-books of similar payments, most of them being made ‘on 
account,’ and it is clear from them that the artist’s allowance increased 
year by year, but that it was inconvenient to pay him his full stipend 
at one time. In 1650 he appears to have had an extra sum given to 
him as a signal mark of the favour of the Queen, the record being as 
follows : ‘October 16. According to the letter of Her Royal Majesty 
our gracious Queen, dated the 15th of this month, orders are given 
Secretary Samuel Nilson to pay portrait painter Beck 300 riks 
dalers silver, which her Royal Majesty has graciously appointed 
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him for gala dress at her happy coronation. Mutatis Mutandis, 
for Portrait Painter Cuper.’ 

From the date of this special payment information as to Cooper's 
connection with the Court has to be obtained from another set of 
archives. His stipend in future was not paid through the Treasury 
as it had been hitherto, but through the Court cash accounts, and 
this would seem to imply a somewhat closer connection between the 
portrait painter and the Queen. He received 1,200 dalers for his 
stipend in 1651, his companion Bock (or Beck) having 900; and 
about that time he appears to have painted a portrait of the Queen, 
which was presented to ‘ Adjutant-General Niclaes Desmel, of General 
Kénigsmark’s army,’ mounted in a gold chain and locket. It appears 
likely that the artist painted several portraits of Queen Christina. 
Two certainly were painted for one of the royal princes, and it seems 
possible that the person who commissioned them was the nephew of 
Queen Christina, who shortly afterwards became King in her place. 
Amongst a bundle of papers marked with the date 1652 are two 
accounts sent in by Alexander Cooper to Grypsholm, and filed amongst 
the accounts of the royal household. They may be roughly translated 
as follows : 


What I have done for your Royal Highness, my gracious Prince and Lord. 


For five paintings in miniature, at 40 riksdalers 

For crystal glasses to them 

For the case for the bracelet , 

For the other bracelet, diamond and gold . , i : — 
For wages to Mon. Duwall for work done by him __. << 
For Mr. Munckhofen’s painting in oil " ; : ; ; — 


353 
Your Royal Highness’s obedient and faithful servant, 
ALEXANDER Cooprr, painter for her Majesty the Queen of Sweden. 


The other is as follows : 


Another for your Grace, Highness, and Duke, for miniature and oil works. 


One painting for your Highness and Duke, which Monsieur Taube received 

and took with him into France. ‘ —_— 
Two pictures of Her Majesty, which your Princely Geaee s receive val . . 80 
Still another of your Grace for Count Magnus which you had . : . 2 
Still a small one for bracelet ‘ ‘ . d , : ‘ ; . 40 
Still two more, made ready for you . . , ‘ , « 
Still one of the Queen in oil, for your Princely Sins ; ; : . 20 


800 


ALEXANDER CoopPEr. 


The Count Magnus mentioned in the foregoing account is evidently 
Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, whose portrait Cooper painted, 
and to whom he wrote a very pathetic letter importuning the Count 
that he would give orders for the payment to the artist of his salary 
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for 1651 and for half of 1652, which was due to him. In this letter, 
which is copied into the archives, Cooper states that he was, ‘ through 
the good will of God, ill and confined to his bed, and in the greatest 
need of the money.’ 

Just before Queen Christina abdicated, Cooper was set to work 
to paint a portrait of the new King, Charles the Tenth, and there 
are many references in the minutes of the Treasury Board, to which 
volumes we have now to go for the quoted references to the artist’s 
career, respecting presents of gold chains, medals, and portraits that 
‘ought to be given’ on the occasion of the ceremonial to the various 
ambassadors. He appears to have prepared at least three portraits 
of Charles the Tenth, two of which were set in diamond é¢tuis, and 
one of them, we are told, was given to the French Ambassador in 
1654. After King Charles had been formally placed upon the throne 
Cooper received further commissions, having evidently entered the 
service of the new monarch. There is an original order, bearing the 
signature and also the seal of the King, preserved in the Treasury books, 
ordering Cooper to make three portraits of his Majesty, and dated the 
3rd of July, 1655. All three appear to have been set in diamond «tuis, 
and were given away as presents in the following January—one to the 
Swedish Ambassador to Russia, Gustaf Bielke, another to Major- 
General Fleetwood, ‘ who went to England,’ and the third to the Danish 
Ambassador, Major-General Wilhelm Drakenhelm. There are, so far 
as can at present be found, no further references to portraits of Charles 
the Tenth by Cooper in the Swedish archives, but there are a series 
of applications for arrears of stipend due to him after Queen Chris- 
tina’s departure, for portraits of the Queen and for other work. A 
receipt entirely in the handwriting of the artist is fastened on to one 
of the pages of the book of accounts, and is, so far as we are aware, 
the only scrap of paper in existence bearing the artist’s own signa- 
ture. It is as follows : 
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During all this time Cooper was resident in Stockholm, and in 
1652 there is a reference in the tax-books of the city to his address, 
He is spoken of as ‘Mons. Cuper,’ who lived ‘in the house of the 
surgeon in the inner quarter of the city,’ but he was declared as being 
‘free from all taxes,’ and it is therefore possible that, as a Court 
official, he was exempt from such charges, or in receipt of a special 
favour from his Sovereign granting him this privilege. In 1656 
he left Sweden for Denmark, and entered for a time the service 
of King Christian the Fourth, painting the portraits of his four 
children, now preserved in the royal collection, and executing other 
commissions for the King ; but in 1657 he was back again in Stock- 
holm, and there he appears to have resided during the remaining 
three years of his life. He died in 1660, in the early part of the year, 
somewhere before March, although the record of his decease does 
not give the day nor the month of his death. It declares in pathetic 
language that he died ‘ at his rooms in the inner quarter of the city, 
alone, while at work, and with his brush in his hand.’ It would 
therefore appear as though he was overtaken by some sudden illness 
while in pursuit of his professional work. 

This is not the place in which to enter into any criticism of his 
painting, nor is it needful that these pages should contain any list 
of his works. It may, however, be stated that in many respects his 
miniatures resemble those of his far greater brother, Samuel Cooper, 
but they are stiffer and more formal in composition, and harder and 
rougher in technique, than are the works of Samuel, while the colour 
scheme is always somewhat weaker than that adopted by the greater 
brother. For many years the works of the two brothers have been 
confused, but when once the striking differences between them are 
realised it is impossible for a connoisseur to be deceived. Very few 
miniatures by Alexander Cooper are known, and those that exist are 
for the most part in Holland or in Sweden. There are beautiful 
signed works belonging to the Queen of Holland, and two in the 
Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. There is a portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the possession of the King of Sweden, which must’ have 
been painted before 1632, as the King died in that year, and which 
was therefore done before we have any trace of Cooper being in 
Sweden. It is a signed portrait, and unmistakable in its character- 
istics. Another portrait of the same monarch is at Gothenburg, 
having been presented to the museum by the descendants of a general 
to whose ancestors it was given by the King himself, and with it in 
the same museum is the portrait of Count Magnus, to whom Cooper 
addressed the letter that has been referred to. Two works by the 
artist are in the Whitcombe Green collection; there is one in the 
royal collection at Windsor, two or three are at Montagu House, 
two belong to Earl Beauchamp, and there is one at Welbeck Abbey. 

There are several of his portraits in Finland, and there is a series 
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of pencil drawings attributed to him in a private collection in London, 
but beyond these works very few can be definitely attributed to this 
little-known artist. It is curious that not one of the portraits that he 
painted either of Queen Christina or of Charles the Tenth is known, and, 
so far as we know, they do not exist in either of the important private 
collections in Sweden, most of which have come under our inspection. 
It is possible that they were most of them given away to ambassadors, 
and in the hands of their descendants they probably still remain, 
although it is very likely that the name of the artist responsible for 
these portraits is not attached to them. None of the portraits of 
Queen Christina preserved in England can be attributed to Alexander 
Cooper, so far as we can at this moment state. It would be interesting 
to surmise the reasons that attracted him to the Court of Sweden, 
and it is possible that the portrait he painted of Gustavus Adolphus 
may have come under the notice of Queen Christina, and have led to 
his receiving an invitation to work for her. 

We know so little of the careers of the miniature painters of the 
seventeenth century that, when fresh information comes to light, it 
seems desirable that attention should be directed to it. Close in- 
vestigation may perhaps some day reveal some similar scraps of 
knowledge regarding the far greater brother, Samuel Cooper, so 
frequently mentioned by Pepys in his Diary, and to whose hand we 
owe the grandest examples of miniature painting that have ever 
been executed. 

May a word or two be added in this connection, expressive of a 
great regret that in England there is no national collection of minia- 
tures, no proper representation of this most interesting art? The 
half-dozen examples at the National Gallery serve but to reveal the 
poverty of the great collection in this respect, and, although there is 
a collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, it can in no sense 
be considered as a representative one, nor does it include any of the 
finest works of the greatest English masters. The collection at Hert- 
ford House is fairly representative of French miniature painting, and is 
supplemented by the fine French miniatures and enamels in the Jones 
Collection at South Kensington. There are, it is true, a few English 
miniatures at Hertford House, one or two of quite excellent quality, 
and there are half a dozen at the National Portrait Gallery, but there 
is no national collection that will set forth the merits of this noble 
art. The hope may perhaps be expressed that some day one of the 
great art collectors will leave his miniatures to the nation, and so 
give a nucleus around which other treasures can be gathered. 


Gror@e C. WILLIAMSON. 


Vor, LVITI—No. 344 
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HOW POOR-LAW GUARDIANS SPEND 
THEIR MONEY IN SCOTLAND 


A FEW notes and figures concerning the management of a Poor-house 
in Scotland may afford a useful contrast to the description of 
Poor-law administration which appeared in the last number of 
this Review. 

The Poor-house in question is the joint property of sixteen rural 
parishes ; there are no manufacturing towns in the district, which 
is a purely agricultural one, with some fishing villages on the coast. 

It is managed by a representative committee and provides shelter 
and comfort for the inmates in a manner which is satisfactory to 
them and economical for the public purse. 

The original cost of the building has been entirely paid off, and 
the combining parishes have for some time been receiving an annual 
bonus of 1/. per share on each original share held by them—165l. 
was returned last year. 

The accommodation of the house is not limited to the paupers 
of the sixteen combined parishes. Other parishes may take advan- 
tage of it to rent beds or send boarders; but they are charged more 
than the average cost of maintaining a pauper, so that the cost to the 
combined parishes is considerably reduced. Thus whilst the average 
cost of the ordinary paupers last year was 4s. 1d. each per week, the 
combined parishes were able to keep their ordinary paupers at a 
weekly cost of 3s. 6d. each, and the cost of a lunatic pauper to the 
combined parishes was only 6s. 7d. per week against the average of 
78. 1d. weekly. 

Last year thirteen parishes not in the combination made use of 
the house, and their contributions amounted to 738/. 98. 2d. The 
figures for the last five years show that the average number of 
inmates was 110. The average inclusive expenditure over the same 
period was 1,714/. lls. 3d. Thisjgives an average expenditure for 
each inmate of 15/1. 11s. 9d. per annum, 
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The following summary shows the total expenditure for the year 
ending May 1905: 


Ss 2. a 
Maintenance. ° . . 89218 O 


Medical attendance and medicine e ‘ ‘ 6117 4 
Management ; . 833 8 10 
Upkeep of buildings, furniture | 24610 1 
Ground rent, taxes, &c. J 
Special expenditure on lunatics ° ° . 82617 9 
Special charges (9/. 12s. on funerals) . ‘ : 918 8 


Total ° . ‘ . ’ . 1,871 0 8 


For this sum 106 paupers were maintained, of whom about forty were 
lunatics. 

The total cost for an ordinary pauper for the past year was 
8). 158. 6d.; for a lunatic pauper 181. 8s. 4d. There has been an 
increase in the expenditure of recent years. In 1900-01 an average 
of 114 inmates cost 1,551/. 0s. 2d.; each inmate therefore cost 3s. 3d. 
per week or 7/. 17s. 6d. per annum. 

In 1904—05 an average of 106 inmates cost 1,871/. Os. 8d.; this 
shows a weekly expenditure of 4s. 1d. for each inmate, or an annual 
cost of 10/. 12s. 4d. 

This increase of over 1s. per week -is almost entirely due to the 
action of the Local Government Board, which has insisted on an 
increased dietary, with the result that the inmates of the Poor-house 
are undoubtedly better fed now than the average working-class 
families in the town where it is situated. 

Even before the new dietary was introduced it was thought that 
the inmates of the house were as well fed as many of the ratepayers 
who were taxed for their support. Maintenance includes the usual 
items; the total amount was 1,210/. 8s. This includes a sum of 
120/. 16s. for fire and light; clothing and bedding cost 131/. 13s. ; 
firewood used in the house, 9/. 10s. For shoemaking, including 
wages and materials, the total was 44/. 9s. ld. The rest of the 
account is made up of bills for articles of food. 

Of the total of 1,210/. 3s. there was transferred to other branches 
special provisions for lunatics, board of officials, &c., a sum of 


3171. 10s., leaving, as in the statement in a previous paragraph, 
892/. 13s. The extra provisions for lunatics cost 2001. 
Management includes the salaries and wages of 


Governor and Matron. 
Chaplain. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
Auditor. 

Account Checker. 
Organist. 

Nurse. 

Cook. 

Laundrymaid. 
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The incidental expenses under this head—printing, advertising, 
stationery, books, postage and receipt stamps—were under 221. 

A piece of ground is rented near the house and the paupers find 
a healthy, pleasant and profitable occupation in cultivating it. Last 
year the expenditure, including rent of the ground, was 66/. 18s. 4d., 
and the income was 1231. 9s. 7d., showing a surplus in favour of the 
house of 56/. 11s. 3d. 

The inmates who are able to work are also employed in chopping 
firewood. Last year under this head the income was 316]. 12s. 10d. ; 
expenditure, 2641. 2s. 3d.; profit, 521. 10s. 7d. 

Enough has now been said to show that a Poor-house can be 
managed without squandering the money of the ratepayers. The 
admirable results which I have described are entirely due to the 
excellent management of the committee and officials of the house. 
The paupers are well looked after and treated in a kindly and con- 
siderate fashion. There is no exaggerated dread of the house 
amongst the poor. 

I have not dealt with the questions of vagrants and outdoor 
relief, but I may say that they are treated in the practical and 
sensible manner which prevails in the administration of the Poor- 
house. 

ALEXANDER BaIrD. 





THE WOOING OF THE ELECTORS 


Ar the General Election the party in Office throws down its superb 
challenge to the party in Opposition. ‘ We appeal,’ they say, ‘ to the 
solemn judgment of the nation on the issues between us which affect 
its most vital concerns.’ 

This invoking of the final decision of the electors in the affairs of 
the country, raises at once a question of political morality as well as 
of constitutional practice—the relations between a member of Parlia- 
ment and his constituents. Is a member of Parliament a representa- 
tive or a delegate? Is he but an agent sent to Parliament to state 
the views of his constituents, or may he exercise his own independent 
opinion, even against the will of those to whom he owes his seat in the 
House of Commons? Edmund Burke dealt with this question of the 
relations between the desires of the constituency and the votes of the 
representative on the hustings at Bristol, during the General Election 
of 1774, in a speech that is memorable in political literature. 


It ought [he says] to be the happiness and glory of a representative to live 
in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication, with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him, their opinion high respect, their business unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfaction 
to theirs; and above all, in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But 
[Burke goes on] his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. These he does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the Constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it 
to your opinions. 


Burke was elected for Bristol in 1774 for no higher reason than 
that his political opinions, so far as they had been publicly expressed, 
were the political opinions of the majority of the constituency. In 
1778 he voted for two Bills, one relaxing some of the restrictions on 
Irish trade, the other removing some of the civil disabilities of the 
Roman Catholics. Both these votes were in conformity with Burke’s 
honest convictions. But they were directly in opposition to the 
material interests and the religious opinions of the people of Bristol 
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Accordingly he fell into disfavour with his constituents, and, however 
honourably his unpopularity had been incurred, it was inevitable that 
he should be brought to account on the first opportunity. This was 
afforded by the General Election of 1780. In a noble speech from 
the hustings in defence of his action he exclaimed : ‘I did not obey 
your instructions. No: I conformed to the instructions of truth 
and Nature, and maintained your interest against your opinions 
with a constancy that became me.’ He went on, in passages of 
wonderful eloquence and rare nobility, to declare that he did not 
stand before them accused of any venality or neglect of duty. ‘No,’ 
he cried, ‘the charges against me are all of one kind: that I have 
pushed the principles of general justice and benevolence too far, 
further than a cautious policy would warrant, and further than the 
opinions of many would go along with me. In every accident which 
may happen through life—in pain, in sorrow, in depression, and 
distress—I will call to mind this accusation and be comforted.’ But 
the popular prejudice against Burke, a prejudice aroused by his 
liberality and broadmindedness, was too strong to be resisted. The 
great statesman and philosopher was compelled to retire early, badly 
beaten, from the contest ! 

The electors of Bristol have been condemned fer political intoler- 
ance. A century and a quarter has passed since then—one hundred 
and twenty-five years of steady progress in political enlightenment, 
and in the growth of the sense of public duty—dquestions, less vital 
and fundamental, arise for settlement, yet where to-day is the con- 
stituency ready to elect a representative, however honest, however great 
a genius, who is opposed to its political views? There is nothing 
more certain than that Burke would be expelled by Bristol in the 
twentieth century as in the eighteenth, if his opinions were distasteful 
to the majority of the electors. 

In no constituency will the plea be accepted that the represen- 
tative must be allowed to decide for the interest of the voters against 
their prejudices. It is not only that in this conflict of one mind against 
many the prejudices are more likely to exist in the representative 
than in the constituents. There is someone wiser than Voltaire and 
wiser than Napoleon, said a great man of the world, C’est tout le monde. 
But our representative system is a check not on the people, but for the 
people. The function of the House of Commons is to protect the 
people’s rights and extend their interests; and as under our demo- 
cratic system the people are absolutely free to vote as they please 
and for whom they please, it is inevitable that they should constitute 
themselves, in each constituency, the supreme judge as to the man 
best fitted faithfully to discharge a trust that means so much to them ; 
and their judgment, though often crude and vague, is also usually right. 

It would be a travesty of the high sense of public morality and 
public duty which now prevails to say that a member of Parliament 
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is expected to throw his honour and conscience to the winds, and 
support measures which he abhors because they find favour with his 
constituents. The representative stands not in such an attitude 
of servility towards the constituency. He votes, of course, according 
to his convictions. Once he is elected he may, if he pleases, entirely 
change his politics, and cross the floor of the House of Commons 
without referring back to the constituency as a delegate in a like 
difficulty would be bound to do, and do immediately, to the body 
or society of which he was chosen the spokesman. The constituency 
has no control over him. They cannot at once deprive him of his 
authority and position, as a society or other body can recall and super- 
sede a delegate. But the representative who votes according to con- 
victions which are out of harmony with the political principles of 
the majority of his constituency must be ready heroically to pay the 
penalty for this conflict of opinion and judgment—the penalty of 
being summarily dismissed, like Burke, at the earliest opportunity. 
In a word, the representative is discarded by the constituency for 
the very same reason that the country discharges a Government at 
the General Election—incompatibility of political temper. 
Goldsmith, in his well-known lines, gently reproves Burke as one 


Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 


On the contrary, it would be truer to say that Burke was politi- 
cally undone because he gave his great talents to the service of man- 
kind rather than to party. Goldsmith uses the word ‘ party’ in a 
disparaging sense. His idea of party politics seems to have been 
that it was a game unscrupulously played for the stakes of more power 
and influence, greater wealth and station ; and there are, even to-day, 
many who hold the same opinion. Undoubtedly the inspiring force 
of party is a sincere desire to improve and benefit mankind. Ofcourse 
there are politicians, with little principles and few scruples, who become 
party men for low and selfish objects. But all the party movements— 
Conservative, Liberal, Radical, Nationalist, Free Trade, Protection— 
are each an honest effort, however mistakenly, to effect the greatest 
good of the greatest number. As to the ultimate object, all parties 
are agreed. It is the secondary matter of the methods by which 
this common end had best be attained that creates the fundamental 
differences between parties, and excites mutual antagonisms. 

‘Party,’ says Burke, ‘is a body of men united for promoting by 
their joint endeavour the national interest upon some particular 
principle upon which they are all agreed.” But Burke himself was 
a most indifferent party man. He had that stern independence 
of judgment which, as it refuses to yield even in details, is a prolific 
cause of sectional differences, and is fatal to the unity of purpose 
that is essential to a powerful and efficient party organisation. The 
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theory advanced by Burke that a member of Parliament ought to 
be returned unfettered by political pledges, as it is his bounden duty 
to exercise his free and independent judgment, irrespective of the 
constituency’s opinions and desires, on the public questions that 
arise for decision, is an exalted counsel of perfection that perhaps 
would make a demand too stern and unbending for human nature 
under any form of constitution, however utopian or perfect. In a 
country governed like ours by the party system it is impossible of 
acceptance. 

The country being divided politically into two chief groups of 
thought, Liberal and Conservative, the machinery for the promo- 
tion of political principles and party interests by party organisa- 
tion is mainly supplied by the great rival caucuses: the National 
Conservative Union, and the National Liberal Federation, aided by 
subsidiary bodies for the promotion of particular interests, such 
as the Cobden Club and the Tariff Reform League. The systems 
of these organisations are practically similar. There is a branch, 
as a rule, in each constituency. The branches elect the council 
in the borough or the county. These councils send delegates to the 
central executive in London, which exercises supreme power. Each 
body has its permanent political agent in every constituency. Each 
body also has gentlemen continually ‘on the road,’ political bagmen, 
as it were, bringing round to the constituencies the newest and most 
attractive samples of Liberal or Conservative principles. 

The caucus, on its importation about a quarter of a century ago 
from the United States, was condemned as a most mischievous element 
in public life. It was contended that under it the free expression 
of the will of the electorate would be impossible. Local initiative 
and the independence of the constituencies would be crushed out 
of existence by this formidable engine of political tyranny. The 
electors would become a passive, unthinking mass, under the dominion 
of the central organisation, and would place not only themselves 
but the destiny of the nation, the course of which depended on their 
votes, in the hands perhaps of unscrupulous party leaders. In truth, 
the highly developed and powerful central party organisation was an 
inevitable stage of our political development. The necessary adjunct 
of a constitutional system like ours, the two fundamental principles 
of which are democracy and party government, is the party 
organisation for the education of public opinion—that subtle power by 
which politicians are controlled, directed, ruled—and for the purpose, 
above all, of having its forces disciplined and ready to take the field 
at the great battle of the General Election, on the outcome of which 
depends the supremacy of the one party or the other in the House 
of Commons for a term of years, and of the paramount influence 
of the one set of political principles or the other in the government 
of the nation. Moreover, the influence of party organisation has on 
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the whole been beneficent. To it is due the healthy political vitality 
of the country. It has brought into politics, education, system, 
discipline. It has aroused the democracy to an interest in public affairs, 
and by the awakening of thought and the propagation of ideas it has 
given the democracy coherent and steady political convictions. Un- 
organised public opinion, with its aimless ebbing and flowing, its ten- 
dency to divide into numerous particular or sectional factions, with 
wild and visionary schemes, would have led in time to the weakening 
of the party system, and, in consequence, to the instability of the 
constitution of which the party system is the foundation. But party 
organisation has contributed to the strength and security of the 
State by the convergence of the various streams of political thought 
into two main homogeneous channels, with settled principles and 
with objects that are practicable and moderate. The fight for party 
predominance is not, as I have already said, a sordid struggle for 
the prizes of office. It is a contest for the power of putting into 
operation the political ideas which each party honestly deems essential 
to the wellbeing of the community. It tends to a serious treatment 
of political questions, and to the exercise of the franchise as a matter 
of conscience and duty. By it voters, generally, have been taught 
the supreme lesson that the nation is greater than the constituency ; 
that local and sectional claims must rank subordinate to national 
issues, that the great end is the solution of vital and urgent social 
problems affecting the whole community. 

The offices of the various party organisations are busy centres 
during the General Election. In electioneering, as in military cam- 
paigning, good generalship at headquarters is of paramount import- 
ance. Large staffs of officials are engaged at each office all day, 
and all night too, very often, under the direction of an able and astute 
commander-in-chief, attending to the numerous messages, requesting 
advice or more material aid, from the party champions in the con- 
stituencies. Munitions of war, in the form of piles of posters, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, squibs, and cartoons, of a general party character, 
are despatched all over the country—the local needs of the contest 
in each constituency, such as the address to the electors, the publi- 
cation of facts, contradictions, and squibs of particular interest to 
the constituency, being provided by the candidate. Most of this 
enormous mass of general electioneering literature is distributed 
gratis by the central bodies. If a charge be made, it is only what 
suffices to cover the bare cost of production. Moreover, special 
advocates, glib of tongue, fully equipped with every fact that tells 
in favour of the cause, are sent to constituencies which are either 
weak in speakers or are hard pressed by the enemy, or where an 
early victory would influence the final issue of the general campaign. 

In the constituencies every wall, with its posters and cartoons, is 
a profession of political faith. Election leaflets fall like snowflakes 
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on every household. It is a time of great local excitement and com- 
motion. Earnest party adherents fill their windows with election 
cards. In every street there is an amusingly mixed display of the 
cards of the rival candidates. Friendly neighbours, hitherto ignorant 
of each other’s political principles, are surprised to find themselves 
on opposite sides in the campaign. There are lively public meetings 
in the local halls ; at the street corners and in the bars of the public- 
houses the merits of rival policies are eagerly discussed. From 
house to house the candidates, each attended by his most influential 
supporters, wend their different ways, introducing themselves person- 
ally to the electors, canvassing for votes and influence with a per- 
suasive blending of courtesy and familiarity. 

Macaulay, it is interesting to note, was opposed to canvassing. 
During his contest for the representation of Leeds in 1832, he refused 
to ask a single elector personally for his vote. 

The practice of begging for votes, is, as it seems to me [he said], absurd, 
pernicious, and altogether at variance with the true principles of representative 
government. The suffrage of an elector ought not to be asked or to be given 
as a personal favour. It is as much for the interest of the constituents to 
choose well, as it can be for the interest of a candidate to be chosen. To 
request an honest man to vote according to his conscience is superfluous. 
To request him to vote against his conscience is an insult. The practice of 
canvassing is quite reasonable under a system in which men are sent to 


Parliament to serve themselves. It is the height of absurdity under a system 
in which men are sent to Parliament to serve the public. 


Candidates, no doubt, would be glad to be able to dispense with 
canvassing altogether. It must be a repugnant task to sensitive 
natures to have to follow the traditional seductive ways of the candi- 
date, to kiss the babies, or at least to pinch their cheeks or chuck 
them under the chin. Indeed, there is a widespread feeling that 
canvassing ought to be included in the practices which are declared 
by statute to be corrupt and illegal at elections. But its effect on 
the issue of the contest, especially in constituencies where the parties 
are rather evenly divided, is sometimes decisive. The feeling of 
many electors is that in their votes they possess a favour to bestow. 
Accordingly they like to be asked for it, and the candidate who comes 
to their houses, hat in hand, soliciting their support, gets it. 

In days gone by even candidates with the highest sense of virtue 
and honour, public and private, had to woo the electors by a lavish 
expenditure of money. William Wilberforce, the champion of the 
freedom of slaves, paid 9,000/. to the electors of his native town, 
Hull, which first sent him to Parliament in 1780. 


By long-established custom [he writes in his ‘Memoirs ’], the single vote of 
a resident elector was rewarded by a donation of two guineas, four were paid 
for a plumper, and the expenses of a freeman’s journey from London averaged 
101. apiece. The letter of the law was not broken, because the money was not 
paid until the last day on which election petitions could be presented. 
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Lord Cochrane stood as a Whig for Honiton at a bye-election in 
the spring of 1806 against Augustus Cavendish Bradshaw, who sought 
‘a renewal of the confidence of the constituency’ on accepting a 
place in the Tory Government. Bradshaw had paid five guineas 
a vote at the former election, and on this occasion expected to get 
returned unopposed at the reduced rate of two guineas, but on the 
appearance of Cochrane in the field he was compelled to raise his 
bounty to the old figure. ‘ You need not ask me, my lord, who I vote 
for,’ said a burgess to Cochrane ; ‘I always vote for Mister Most.’ 
The gallant seaman, however, refused to bribe at all, and got well 
beaten in consequence. How he turned his defeat to account makes 
an amusing story. After the election he sent the bellman round the 
town, directing those who had voted for him to go to his agent, Mr. 
Townsend, and receive ten pounds ten. The novelty of a defeated 
candidate paying double the current price for a vote—or, indeed, 
paying anything at all—made a great sensation. He writes in his 
* Autobiography of a Seaman’ : 


Even my agent assured me that he could have secured my return for less 
money, for that, the popular voice being in my favour, a trifling judicious 
expenditure would have turned the scale. I told Mr. Townsend that such 
payment would have been bribery, which would not have accorded with my 
character as a reformer of abuses—a declaration which seemed highly to amuse 
him. Notwithstanding the explanation that the ten guineas was paid as a 
reward for having withstood the influence of bribery, the impression produced 
on the electoral mind by such unlooked-for liberality was simply this—that if 
I gave ten guineas for being beaten, my opponent had not paid half enough for 
being elected; a conclusion which, by a similar process of reasoning, was 
magnified into the conviction that each of his voters had been cheated out of 
five pounds five. 


In the October following there was a General Election. Cochrane 
was again a candidate for Honiton, and although he had said nothing 
about paying for his votes he was returned at the head of the poll. 
The burgesses were convinced that on this occasion he was ‘ Mister 
Most.’ Surely it was impossible to conceive any limits to the bounty 
of a successful candidate who in defeat was so generous as voluntarily 
to pay ten guineas a vote! They got—not a penny! Cochrane 
told them that bribery was against his principle. What the trustful 
electors said about their representative would not bear repetition 
here. But there was another dissolution a few months afterwards, 
and the gallant seaman did not dare to face outraged Honiton. 

It was not often, however, that the burgesses of old were out- 
witted by a candidate. A story that is told of the Irish borough 
of Cashel affords an illustration of how the voters usually scored. 
The electors, locally known as ‘Commoners,’ fourteen in number, 
were notoriously corrupt, and always sold their votes to the highest 
bidder. It is curious to note, by the way, that it was for this 
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constituency that Sir Robert Peel was first returned to Parliament in 
1809. The usual price of a vote in Cashel was 20/. The popular 
candidate at one election, anxious to win the seat honestly and not 
to spend a penny in corruption, got the parish priest to preach a sermon 
at Mass on the Sunday before the polling, against the immorality 
of trafficking in the franchise. The good man, indeed, went so far 
in the course of his impressive sermon as to declare that those who 
betrayed a public trust by selling their votes would go to hell. Next 
day the candidate met one of the electors and asked what was the 
effect of Sunday’s sermon. ‘Your honour,’ said he, ‘votes have 
risen. We always got 201. for a vote before we knew it was a sin 
to sell it; but as his reverence tells us that we will be damned 
for selling our votes, we can’t for the future afford to take less 
than 40l.’ The borough was ultimately disfranchised for bribery and 
corruption. 

Bribery did not always mean the direct purchase of votes for 
money down. Many whimsical methods were employed to influence 
voters, without running any great risk from™the law, which do,credit 
to the ingenuity of candidates and their agents, if they sadly tarnish 
their reputation for morality. Cheap articles were bought from 
the voters at fancy prices, or a valuable commodity was sold to them 
at a fraction of its value. At an election at Sudbury in 1826, a candi- 
date purchased from a greengrocer two cabbages for 10/., and a plate 
of gooseberries for 251. He paid the butcher, the grocer, the baker, 
the tailor, the printer, the billsticker at equally extravagant rates. 
At Great Marlow an‘elector got a sow and a litter of nine for a penny. 
Brinsley Sheridan was so fond of peas, during his successful contest at 
Stafford at the General Election of 1784, that he bought them at 
21, 12s. 6d. per quart. Candidates also developed curious hobbies 
for buying birds, animals, and articles of all kinds during the house- 
to-house canvass. Some were enthusiastic collectors of old almanacs ; 
others were passionately fond of children’s white mice. ‘Name 
your price,’ said the candidate. ‘Is a pound too much?’ replied 
the voter. ‘Nonsense, man,’ said the candidate, ‘here are two 
guineas.’ Rivers of beer were also set flowing in the constituencies. 
The experience of the Earl of Shaftesbury (the philanthropist and 
friend of the working classes) was common. As Lord Ashley he 
contested Dorset in the anti-Reform interest at the General Election 
of 1831, which followed the rejection of the first Reform Bill, and 
was defeated. His expenses amounted to 15,600/., of which 12,525/. 
was paid to the owners of inns and public-houses for refreshments— 
‘ free drinks ’—to the people. 

In those days, when bribery was flagrant and avowed, no limit 
could be placed to the possible cost of a seat in the House of Commons. 
In many an election success was won or defeat sustained at the price 
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of bankruptcy and ruin. The most expensive contest in the annals 
of electioneering was the famous fight in 1807 for the representation 
of Yorkshire. The candidates were Lord Milton, son of Earl Fitz- 
william (Whig); the Hon. Henry Lascelles, son of Lord Harewood 
(Tory); and William Wilberforce (Independent). The poll was 
taken in the Castle yard at York in thirteen booths, which, according 
to the then existing law, were kept open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. for fif- 
teen days. Wilberforce and Milton were returned. The total number 
of electors polled was 23,007, and the three candidates spent between 
them 300,000/., or about 13/. for each vote polled. It is hardly 
surprising then to read in the debate on the Reform Bill of 1832 
the contention that a vote was private property, and that to take 
it from a man without compensation was as much robbery as to 
deprive a fundholder of his dividends or a landlord of his rents. 

All this but emphasises the present purity of the wooing of the 
electors. The various stringent Acts against bribery and corruption 
carried in the latter half of the nineteenth century have not been 
passedin vain. In 1854 bribery wasmadeamisdemeanour. Formerly 
election petitions were tried by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
Often the decisions were partisan, and directly in the teeth of the 
evidence. Under an Act of 1868 two judges of the High Court try 
petitions, and report to the Speaker. After the General Election 
of 1880 there were no fewer than ninety-five petitions impugning 
returns on grounds of bribery, intimidation, or personation, and 
most of them were sustained. After the General Election of 1885 
there was not a single petition. Between these electoral contests 
a statute was passed—the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883—which 
has done much to make Parliamentary elections pure. It extends 
bribery to payments to voters for refreshments and travelling expenses. 
It fixes a maximum scale of electioneering expenditure— varying in 
amount according to the character and extent of the constituency— 
and requires each candidate to make a statement of his expenses to 
the returning officer within thirty-five days after the election. The 
General Election of 1880—the last election in which expenditure 
within the law was practically unlimited—cost the candidates over 
2,000,0001., or about 15s. for each vote polled. The General 
Election of 1885, the first held under the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1883, cost only 1,026,646/., or 4s. 5d. for each vote polled. The 
tendency of the expenditure is still downwards. According to the 
Blue-book issued in connection with the last General Election, that 
of 1900, it appears that only 777,429/., or 214,146/. less than the 
maximum scale allowed by the Act of 1883, which in this case was 
991,575l., was spent by the 1,103 candidates who fought for the 670 
seats of the House of Commons in that electoral campaign. As 
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3,519,345 votes were polled out of 6,730,935 then on the register, 
the average cost per vote was 4s. 4d. 

Still the question is sometimes asked in all seriousness: Is elec- 
tioneering really any purer now than it was in the days before the 
first Reform Act? It is admitted that constituencies are no longer 
deliberately and frankly purchased. But it is said that the old 
blunt barefaced forms of corruption have simply given place to newer 
and subtler methods of bribery, which are just as dishonourable to 
dispensers and receivers, and just as dangerous to public morals. 
A candidate does not buy a constituency ; he ‘nurses’ it. In other 
words he tries to secure the good will and support of the electors 
by liberal subscriptions and donations to various local objects. These 
objects divide themselves into two classes—religious and philan- 
thropic, sport and amusements. Is a new peal of bells required for 
the parish church? Does the chapel aspire to a steeple? Is the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in want of a gymnasium? The 
open-handed candidate is only waiting to be asked in order to supply 
these needs. Then there are football clubs and cricket clubs to 
which the candidate is expected to give financial assistance; and 
give it he does, willingly and proudly, for, says he, is it not the duty 
of public men to encourage the national sports and pastimes? It 
would seem indeed as if the old tradition that a vote is a saleable 
commodity, and that Parliamentary elections are held, not that the 
country may be governed in accordance with the wishes of the people, 
but that electors may get payment in one way or another for their 
votes, still to some extent survives. It asserts itself, at times, in 
very impudent forms. A candidate who was asked to relate some of 
his experiences during the contest says : 


I have a vivid recollection of one incident. I was visiting an outlying com- 
mittee-room when three men came up to me, one of whom said, ‘ Look ’ere, 
guv’nor, we’re not going to vote without beer.’ This observation aroused my 
anger to such a pitch that I gave them this answer—' Now, we’ll have a talk 
about this. In the first place you'll have no beer. That’s plain. But I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll send you down to the polling-booth in the only carriage 
that is available—it was pouring at the time—on one condition. That condi- 
tion is that you'll vote for my opponent.’ The men were so astonished that 
they actually walked to the polling-booth in the rain and voted, not for my 
rival, but for me. 

















There are even audacious demands on the purse of the candidate. 
They range from five shillings for getting a voter’s clothes or tools 
out of pawn, to a five-pound note for sending an invalid supporter 
to the seaside. But these attempts to blackmail the candidate are 
indeed exceedingly rare. According as the franchise has been 
broadened, according as the property qualification for a vote has 
been reduced, the purer have elections become. This is due to some 
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extent no doubt to the risk that is run by the candidate in any attempt 
to evade the law against corrupt and illegal practices, and to the 
nature of the constituencies, which are now so large that the purchase 
of a sufficient number of votes to decide the issue is beyond the capa- 
city of any purse. But we possess in the sturdy pride and self-respect 
of the working classes generally, as well as in their sense of public 
duty, a guarantee that they do not petitionally extend their hands 
for doles in return for their votes. Happily there is no gainsaying 
the seriousness and disinterestedness with which the franchise is 
now exercised. The electors go to the polling-booths animated by 
a genuine and serious public spirit, which is really one of the essential 
qualities of a nation’s greatness. 

Moreover, party organisation, which, as I have shown, is the 
dominant influence in our public life, makes a representative largely 
independent of the whims and caprices of his constituency. In 
truth a member of Parliament in these days is not so much the repre- 
sentative of a constituency as the delegate of a political party. What 
is the first step that is taken by a man who has an ambition to enter 
Parliament ? He goes to the headquarters of his party and says 
that he is ready to carry its standard in any constituency for which 
it may get him accepted as the party candidate. He knows that 
if he were to go independently to the constituency, and declare that 
he belongs to no political party, that if returned to Parliament his 
votes will be directed entirely to the good of the nation irrespective 
of party considerations, he would be scoffed at and derided as a 
crank. The self-chosen candidate, the man who says he is above 
party, makes no appeal to the electors. It is the great party organi- 
sations that bring into touch candidates in search of constituencies 
and constituencies seeking candidates. ‘You choose a member 
indeed,’ said Burke to the electors of Bristol ; ‘ but when you have 
chosen him, he is not member for Bristol, he is a member of Parlia- 
ment.’ It is true to-day that the man who comes out at the head 
of the poll is not member for Bristol ; he is a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive member, a Free-trader or a Tariff Reformer. He is the man 
who best embodies the political opinions of the majority, and as such 
he is elected to support the principles of one political party or the 
other in the House of Commons. So generally is this recognised 
that to give political pledges is no longer thought inconsistent with 
the duty or derogatory to the character of a Parliamentary repre- 
sentative. In truth, the atmosphere of a country with free Parlia- 
mentary institutions is unfavourable to the return of representatives 
unfettered by pledges. Occasionally, the representative may be 
hard pressed by local interests and local calls, but as a rule these 
are regarded as subsidiary to party interests, to the supreme aim of 
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each party to obtain control of the machinery of Government. The 
secret of success in the wooing of the electors to-day is not the dis- 
tribution of blankets or church steeples ; it is not even wit, wisdom 
and eloquence in the candidate or complete independence of judg- 
ment in public affairs ; it is staunch adherence to one party ticket 
or the other ; it is conformity with the political opinions of the majority 
of the constituency. 
MicHagEL MacDonacu. 
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